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Come, gentle reader, come wifh me 

To yon fair Island of the sea. 

Where tower, and mount, and woodland lea, 

The wind that stirs each rustiing tree, 

And every murmuring billow free. 

Shall whisper holy truths to thee ; 

Tales of devoted Mission-bands, 

Who serve the Charch in distant 
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CHAPTER I. 



WINCHESTER— THE SOLENT— COAS!r OF THE 
ISLAND. 

Gracious Queen ! vouchsafe to smile 
On this highly fetvoured Isle ; 
And whene'er thy bark shall glide 
Past the shores of beauteous Eyde ; 
Ponder Mission claims awhile, 
Pleaded by the royal Isle. 

Have you ever seen Eyde, beautiful EydeP If 
not, let me tell you that you have a very great 
pleasure in store ; for few of the lovely pictures of 
Paradise that adorn this varied earth can surpass 
that fair Isle of the sea, of which Byde is one of 
the most attractive ornaments. Come, then, with 
me on the wings of imagination, and let us take a 
ramble together through some of the charming 
scenes that combine to render the Isle of Wight 
one of the most £avoured of beautiful islands. 

B 
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We can travel either by the Brighton and South 
Coast Line from London Bridge, or by the direct 
Portsmouth Line from Waterloo Bridge, which, at 
Havant, falls into the South Coast Bailway ; or 
from Waterloo Bridge bj the line which divides at 
Bishopstoke, where one branch runs to Southamp- 
ton, the other to Gosport and Portsmouth. If the 
latter be chosen for our route, we shall enjoy a pass- 
ing glimpse of the fine old city of Winchester by the 
way. Winchester is the Cathedral-city and capital 
of Hampshire, the county whereof the Isle of Wight 
forms part ; therefore, a few words regarding its 
Cathedral and College cannot be unacceptable here. 

King Lucius is supposed to have established a 
Monastery at Winchester, a.i>. 196, which pro- 
bably prepared the way for the subsequent founda- 
tion of a Cathedral in this locality. Alfred the 
Great founded a celebrated Abbey for Canons re- 
gular, called the Newen Mynstre : in 963 Bishop 
Ethelwold converted this Abbey into a Monastery 
of Benedictines. There was also an extensive Con- 
vent, called the Nunna Myfiatre^ founded by Elfwida 
(or Alswitba), wife of King Alfred ; whence, in after 
years, Henry L married Matilda, daughter of the 
Scotliish MalQolq(i» thus unitipg th^ Nornum and 
SaxoB lioies. 

The firM; authontia foundation of the Cathedral 
datea baok as far as Kynegils, the first CbristiaA 
king of the Wesk Sax<ma, who is said to have begua 
it after pulling dowu a College of monks whi<di 
stood ia. the heart of the city ifi the time of the 
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Bomans, and probably was that in which Confttans 
resided before he was appointed Emperor by his 
father Oonstantine. £ing Kenewalch finished this 
Cathedral in 646 ; the See of Dorchester was trans- 
ferred hither by Bishop Wina in 660; and the 
bones of Kynegils and of several other early mo- 
narchs — Egbert, the first King who reigned over 
all England—Ethelwulph, the father of Alfred the 
Greats — Canute and his Queen Emma — ^were in- 
terred there. 

8. Swithin (or Swithun) was one of the early 
Bishops of Winchester, to which See he was pro- 
moted AJ). 852, on the accession of Ethelwnlph, 
whose tutor he had been. At his death, in 862, 
at his own request, he was buried in the common 
cemetery in Winchester, instead of in the Chan- 
cel of the Minster as the Bishops usually were ; 
and, many miracles being reported to be wrought 
at his tomb, it was thought proper to remove 
his remains into the choir. But a most viole&i 
shower of rain flailing on the day of the ap- 
pointed procession (July 15), and continuing for 
thirty^nine other days without intermission, the 
idea of removal was abandoned as displeasing to S. 
Swithin. Subsequently, however, the bones were 
trandated to the honourable place allotted to the 
Bishops. Hence the popular noticm that if it rain 
on this day, it will continue to do so, more or less, 
for forty days to come.' The Cathedral was origin 
nally dedicated to 8. Swithin ; but in the time of 
* Enoyc. Metrop. 
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Henry YIII. its consecration was devoted to tbe 
Holt Tbinitt. 

The present Norman structure was commenced 
in 1079, by Bishop Walkelin, a cousin of William 
tbe Conqueror; and in 1093, when the erection 
had been completed, the monks entered the Church 
in solemn procession, in the presence of nearly 
all the Bishops and Abbots in England. A strange 
vision to summon before the imagination, stand- 
ing in the shadow of the great portal, in the 
hush which dwells about the old walls now. 
After those dawning days, many a successor of 
Walkelin took pride in beautifying his work, and 
gradually transforming it into the present stately 
building. From the top of S. Catherine's hill, near 
Winchester, the Cathedral is best seen, rising so- 
lemnly above the ancient city ; — a grand, simple, 
unadorned exterior, with a low, heavy, Norman 
tower, lacking the never-erected spire originally 
destined to crown the massive edifice. The length 
of the building (545 feet, including the Lady 
Chapel which is 54 feet) exceeds that of any other 
Cathedral on this side of the Alps, with the excep- 
tion of Canterbury and Ely. In the choir is the tomb 
of the Eed King, struck down unshriven, amid his 
hunting revel in the New Eorest wrung by his father 
in cruel tyranny from the occupation of the cotters 
of the soil. Carried to Winchester, in a common 
cart, William Eufiis was buried under Walkelin's 
tower; seven years later, the tower fell, "many, 
thought in judgment for his sins, since it was a 
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grievous wrong to bury in that sacred place one 
who had all his life been profane and sensual/ and 
who died without the Christian viaticum."^ In 
the Lady Chapel took place the unhappy marriage 
between the Queen Mary Tudor and Philip II. of 
Spain. Of the many Bishops who have succes- 
sively held ecclesiastical rule at Winchester, the 
two most historically important were Henry de 
Blois, King Stephen's brother, the founder of the 
beautiful Hospital of S. Cross, and the rebuilder of 
Wolvesey and of Earnham Castle, the episcopal 
palaces of the diocese : and William of Wykeham, 
who founded New College, Oxford, 1386, and 
Winchester College, between 1387 and 1393. 

In the earlier part of his life, William of Wyke- 
ham devoted much time to the direction of the 
architecture and defences of various royal castles. 
Edward III.'s great work, the erection of Windsor 
Castle, was superintended by him ; and the Chapel 
of the Order of the Garter (known as S. George's 
Chapel) was built from his designs. This ap- 
titude in service led to his subsequent eleva- 
tion ; and ecclesiastical and political honours were 
showered upon him. He spent vast sums in re- 
pairing the palaces and castles belonging to the See ; 
his encouragement of learning was almost unparal- 
leled in a subject, and his benefactions to the 
poor were unlimited. The great road from Win- 
chester to London was restored at his expense. 
He died at his Castle of Bishop's Waltham, in 
1 Old Chronicles. 
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1404, aged eighty. His chantry, in Winchester 
Cathedral, constructed during his life, was placed 
on the site of an Altar dedicated to the Virgin-, the 
celebrations at which he had always been accus- 
tomed to attend when a boy at school, and which 
stood in that part of the Cross precisely which 
corresponded with the pierced side of the Sayioub* 
A splendid effigy of William of Wykeham reposes 
above his tomb in the Cathedral. Many pages 
might be filled with the historic lore attached to 
thia noble Cathedral and its daughter College : — 
time fails to speak of Cardinal Beaufort (the mu- 
nificent benefactor . of ecclesiastical foundations, 
who died 1447) ; Bishop Waynflete (who founded 
and endowed Magdalene College, Oxford, 1457) ; 
and Bishop Fox (who built the noble Altar-screen, 
1525) ; or of the splendid chantries erected in the 
Cathedral in memory of these prelates : — nor can 
we particularly allude to other worthies of potent 
dignity and influence. But there is one memorial 
of recent date which we must not pass unnoticed. 
In the comer, near the south-west door, stand the 
flags of the gallant 97th Begiment ; and when the 
sun pours his farewell rays through the western 
window, the beams light with diurnal radiance the 
names of those of that Begiment who fell in the 
Crimean War. So the majestic structure which 
embodies the past, records the present, and keeps 
unbroken the tradition of the noble deeds of the 
sons of England,^ 

1 Morning Post, on Snglifh Cathedrals, March, 1861. 
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South of the Oathedral, stands the College, de- 
dicated by William of Wyteham to his Patroness, 
the ever-blessed S. Mary, and reared on the site 
of an ancient Grammar School, in which he had 
himself been educated. The year after he had 
completed his College at Oxford, he commenced 
his College at Winchester, intending it as a prepa- 
ratory seminary for the former. The building don*- 
sists of a noble Chapel (containing the celebrated 
Jesse window, depicting the human genealogy of 
our adorable Satioub), a spacious Hall or Eefec- 
tory, Library, Cloisters, and Quadrangles. Boys, 
who can claim kindred with William of Wykeham, 
have a right to be on the foundation. Various 
prelates and eminent literary men have ireoeived 
their early education within these venerable walls ; 
and the ears of many echo with the memory of 
the strains of the ** Dulee Donmntf** sung annually 
by Winchester boys on the eve of the summer 
vacation, and said to have been composed by a 
former collegian pining for his home, in the early 
part of the last century. The Bishop's Palace, 
called Wolvesey Castle^a large building if ith se- 
vend towers, and a stream running nearly round it 
-^was situated near the College. 

The Hospital of S» Cross stands about a mile 
south of Winchester, near the Elver Itchen ; it was 
founded by Bishop Henry de Blois, for the support of 
ancient and infirm men, living together in a regular 
and devout manner; and the relief of one hundred 
othetBi the most indigent that could be found in 
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Winchester, but of good characters ; each of whom 
was ordered to be provided daily with a loaf of 
bread, three quarts of small beer, and two messes 
for his dinner, in a hall appointed for the* purpose, 
and hence called " Hundred Menne*s Hall." Here 
was also an endowment for a Master, steward, 
chaplains, clerks, and choristers. Bishop Toclive 
and Cardinal Beaufort both added largely to the 
endowment; and the latter added three Hos* 
pital Nuns to attend on the sick brethren. King 
Henry YI. gave £500 per annum to its revenues, i 

and entitled it the *' Almshouse of Noble Poverty." i 

The Church, which is in form of a cross, is a vener- I 

able and curious specimen of architecture, uniting 
the rude Saxon with the Pointed or Anglo-Nor- 
man istyle, and is decorated with superbly executed I 
carvings. The remainder of the building chiefly 
consists of the chambers of the brethren, an open 
portion called the Ambulatory, the Befectory, the 
Master's apartments, and the Beaufort Tower over 
the gateway, containing a kneeling figure of that 
Cardinal in his robes. The present establishment 
is but the wreck of the ancient institution, for only ' 
a few poor pensioners now partake of its benefits ; 
the vestiges of former hospitality, however, remain, 
in the custom of freely giving bread and beer to 
every traveller that chooses to apply for the dole at 
the gate. 

It is interesting to be aware that a fine view of 
the exterior of Winchester Cathedral, S. Catherine's 
Hill, the tower of the College, and the Church of 
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the Hospital of S. Cross, may be caught from the 
left-hand window of the carriage in passing down 
the South- Western Line. 

Well, now, we are just arrived by the train at 
Portsmouth, and all seems hurry and confusion, as 
it always does at the termination of a journey by 
railway ; each proprietor of omnibus, fly, or truck, 
is endeavouring to secure passengers for his parti* 
cular vehicle, or soliciting the favour of carrying 
the luggage of those who prefer walking. And 
now they are all in motion, carriages, omnibuses, 
and foot passengers, hurrying, as in a race, through 
the fortifications and streets of Portsmouth ; a town 
which, whatever attractions it may present to the 
nautical eye, or in a naval point of view, is cer- 
tainly not very inviting to the lovers of the pictu- 
resque. Portsmouth was anciently defended by a 
wall of timber covered with earth, with bastions 
and forts of hewn stone. Queen Elizabeth strongly 
fortified it by new works ; and Charles II. added 
new docks, and several improved forts. Since the 
Eestoration, improvements and additions have been 
introduced in every reign. Most people go to see 
the Dockyard, and like to pay a visit on board the 
** Victory," the ship where Nelson ended his he- 
roic naval career: you may have observed his 
pillar on Portsdown Hill, placed there to be in a 
position where it may always be seen by sailors. 
At last, we emerge on the Victoria Pier; pre- 
sently, we perceive the Byde steam-packet slowly 
gliding from &08port across the sleepy pool, to* 
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wards the mouth of Portsmouth Harbour; in a 
few momdtits she comes alongside, to receive her 
living freight of pleasure seekers: now, all are 
safely on board, and the vessel is beginning to 
wend her way over the swelling waters amid the 
crested waves. See! what are those blue hills 
peering before us in the far distance ? Yes, it is 
the l8land--'the dear Island I Hail to thee» thou 
fair and peaceful spot I 

« Bright be the skies that cover thee ;" 
and may sunlight ever sparkle on the wavelets that 
lave thy shores— those happy shores, always radiant 
with the smiles of their own beauty, to welcome 
the approaching visitor. 

We are now fairly launched on the bounding 
billows of the Solent, so dotted with sails of all 
ranks and degrees, from the gallant ship of war, 
(oh, why will not the kings of the earth learn to 
leave off playing at war?) riding at anchor off 
Spithead, to the gay pleasure yacht, the puffing 
steamer, or the more diminutive fishing boat. Just 
turn your head one minute : there is the dome of 
the Church of S. Thomas-k-Becket at Portsmouth, 
and a very handsome Church it is : the marriage of 
Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza, which took 
place in the King's house, at Portsmouth, is regis-' 
tered in this Church. Southsea, too, with its low 
terraces, and broad flat common for military parade, 
is stretched in full view on the right ; but I will not 
refer yon to seek for beauties at Southsea or Ports- 
mouth. There is, however, one pretty spot for 
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jrou to look at, eren on this side of the water : turn 
your glance more to the left, past Qosport, where 
the coast advances like a cape into the sea : do jou 
see a stately terrace, near the tall beacon, with 
ornamental green in front of the houses P That is 
Anglesey ; and close behind is the village of Alver- 
stoke, at whose Church one of the most zealous of 
England's present Bishops for many years officiated. 
The view of the Island from Anglesey is very fine. 

See how new beauties unfold themselves as we 
approach Eyde ; from the ocean's brink to the brow 
of the hill| house overlooks house from amid the 
green foliage, so that the most distant in situation 
often, commands the finest sea view. There are the 
spires of S. Thomas' and Trinity Churches, pointing 
each with its " silent finger," towards the clear and 
cloudless sky : do not these mute monitors remind 
us that if our hearts and affections were indeed 
fixed on that pure and unseen world to which they 
direct our thoughts, we, too, should enjoy a clear 
and cloudless sky in our minds ? Surely the petty 
cares and vexations of this brief span of existence 
can possess little power to ruffle the soul whose 
hopes bloom in a higher sphere ; and if real griefs 
come, they are but as a passing shadow to the true 
Christian : — there will be no shadows in heaven. 

Can we discover the pretty little pinnacle of S. 
James ? I think not yet ; but pass your eye further 
to the right — do you perceive a small white point 
tapering above the trees ? That is the spire of the 
little Church at Binstead, one of the sweetest spots 
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imaginable : we shall walk many times to Binstead 
during our stay at Byde; and we will then go 
into the pretty Church, and enter into a descrip- 
tion of its arrangements; perhaps we can attend 
service there some Sunday, in the afternoon, be* 
tween the hours of morning and evening service at 
Byde. In the quiet and secluded Churchyard of 
Binstead, our attention will be attracted by more 
than one grave protected by that holiest symbol of 
our faith — the sacred Cross ; surely a most blessed 
and appropriate emblem to o'ershadow a Christian's 
tomb : telling all who look on the holy sign that 
the departed has lived and died reposing in the 
Satioub, who once existed in grief, and expired in 
cruel agony suspended on the bitter Cross, that His 
ransomed ones may be raised in Him perfect and 
undefiled on the Besurrection morning. 

Yonder is my old friend, Ashey Landmark ; it 
is indeed quite an old friend to me, though an 
inanimate one. We must some day climb the 
down on which it stands, the view from thence is 
so rich and extensive ; and perhaps I shall have a 
little anecdote to tell you then about that same 
Landmark. See, there, too, is the Mill ; we must 
walk also to the Mill some bright morning, when 
we can enjoy the prospect. 

How rapidly Byde continues to increase ! Every 
year, more and more new houses are built ; and, 
simultaneously with the erection of houses, trees 
usually disappear. It has caused grievous devas- 
tation in the landscape, the spoliation of the mag- 
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nificent oak-bank under S. John's, revealing to 
view the closely-clustered houses in the suburb of 
Oakfield, in place of the luxuriantly-clad forest 
slope, which (until recently) formed the background 
of the scene. Those new villas studding the park- 
like^ rise in the foreground form a picturesque 
eastern border to Byde. S. John's Church is en* 
veloped in trees ; we cannot perceive it from the 
sea. The trees at Apley shadow the sea-wall, and 
woods clothe the slanting acclivity beyond; but 
what is that uDsightly, smoking conglomeration 
of brickwork disfiguring the landscape in front of 
the wood juat above the sea-wall p It cannot, 
surely, be — yes I it actually is — a brick-kiln ! Pity 
that people thus disregard landscape perfection in 
their undertakings I Yet that spot forms the sea- 
ward declivity attached to Apley Towers, the cas- 
tellated Elizabethan mansion you see on the crown 
of the hill. 

The turrets of St. Clare (the seat of Colonel and 
Lady Catherine Yemen Harcourt), and the groves 
of Puckpool, are the next objects in succession. 
The row of white houses beyond is Springfield; 
and the valley behind is called Spring Yale. The 
village close to the sea, past the wooded knoll, is 
Seaview ; and the little promontory beyond is Net- 
tledtone Point. Turning your gaze to the west- 
ward of Byde, you remark the turrets of Norris 
Castle above the projecting northerly point which 
conceals Cowes from view : those are the towers of 
Osborne, on a less distant hill rising from the sea. 
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Cultivated fields, alternating with woods sloping 
down to the water's edge, and diversified by the 
opening caused bj the mouth of Fishboume Creek, 
occupy the lands between Osborne and Binstead. 
The lofty range in the background is formed by 
the high downs in the interior of the island. Bin- 
stead Cottage appears embosomed in trees; and 
Byde House, in its little park, the seat of Miss 
Flayer, the lady of the manor. The Elizabethan 
house in the trees is Bucklands. The group of villas 
is called Pelham Fields. The lovely spot next in- 
tervening is Westfield, belonging to Sir Augustus 
Clifford, Usher of the Black Bad, who courteously 
opens his grounds for occasional promenade during 
the summer : the gardens are charmingly arranged 
in the terrace style, and bear a resemblance to the 
far-famed gardens at Drummond Castle, the Perth- 
shire seat of Lord Willoughby de Eresby. The ad- 
joining grounds are those of Buckingham House, 
BO named from having formeriy belonged to one of 
the Dukes of Buckingham. 

We are again gazing upon many-villa'd Eyde. 
Hark! what are those thunders booming across 
the seap Only the ships at Spithead, and the 
guns at Portsmouth, saluting in honour of some 
occurrence : perhaps Her Majesty is cruising amid 
the waters of the Solent in her fairy yacht ; or it 
may happen to be the anniversary of a royal birth- 
day, or of some national event. We shall oflen 
hear these reverberations whilst we are in the 
Island. 
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How enchanting Bjde appears ! This handsome 
fa9ad6 is the Boyal Yacht Club House ; there is 
the Terrace, yonder the tall house, and there the 
Town Hall. I daresay that. Town Hall is empty 
at this present moment ; but I saw it once, when 
its interior presented a fax different aspect. The 
story is so interesting, that I must repeat it. The 
occasion was a meeting for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; a highly favoured 
meeting too, for a Colonial Bishop was there, one 
of the four who, on 8. Peter's Day, 1847, were 
together consecrated by the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury, assisted by other Bishops, in Westminster 
Abbey : and now the Bishop of Cape Town, in the 
course of hia peregrinations to raise funds for his 
newly-formed diocese, yisited Byde; and warmly 
must his heart have thrilled at sight of the cluster- 
ing throngs assembled to hear his message. So 
crowded was the meeting, that while many stood 
the whole time, some even mounted to a window- 
seal; — which, after all, was an excellent position-— 
and others were acoommodated on the platform. 
There ia something exceedingly touching in listen* 
ing to a newly-created Biriiop pleading for his 
infiint diocese. I fear we, in England, do not suffi* 
oiently estimate the sel&sacrifioe of those who, in 
holy faith and devotednessi obey tho call to preside 
oyer scattered portions of Gon's yinejrard in other 
lands. We too frequently regard the career of a 
Colonial Bishop bb if it were aa smooth and flowepy 
aa that of a Bishop in this our favoured country ; 
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but if we only take the trouble to reflect for a mo- 
ment, we shall perceive how very, very different 
must be the reality ! I mean, of course, so far as 
outward ease and comfort are concerned ; for if we 
look at the subject spiritually, there shines a pecu- 
liar halo around the life-long martyrdom of mis- 
sionary existence. Take, for instance, the Bishop 
of New Zealand : — with the best prospects, in a 
worldly point of view, in England, he at once sur- 
rendered all ; occupied the tedious interval of his 
voyage in studying*' so diligently a strange and 
difficult language, that on his arrival he was suffi- 
ciently perfect to address the natives in their own 
tongue ; applied himself with such earnest zeal to 
promote the welfare of his charge, that we read on 
one occasion, after a long visitation tour, his shoes 
would scarcely last to bring him to his destination ; 
and it was only by much care that the suit he wore 
was kept sufficiently decent to enable him to enter 
Auckland by daylight. We should remember, too, 
that in these journeys there are no accommodations 
of roads and inns, such as we find in England ; but 
the travellers must explore their way across wild 
regions as best they can, carrying their own sleep- 
ing apparatus with them. We hear of the swim- 
ming exploits of the Bishop of New Zealand ; how, 
when the missionary party approach a river, the 
Bishop inflates his air-bed, places it on a slight raft, 
hastily constructed of a few loose boughs, and 
having embarked thereon his wife, (if she chance 
to be with him,) and all the rest who cannot swim^ 
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he himself enters the water, pushing the precious 
burden before him to the opposite side. We are 
told all this, and we smile, and say it is a very 
pretty story ; but let us just in imagination change 
places with the good Bishop in all these states of 
self-denial; — should we smile then? Could we, 
who perhaps murmur at every trifling inconve- 
nience, endure uncomplainingly, — ay, joyfully, for 
Ghbist's sake, — all the hardships of a missionary 
course? Oh, then, let us sympathise with those 
who do cheerfully undergo such privations ; let us 
remember them, as labouring with them in heart ; let 
us assist them — ^help them bountifully — cheer them 
by our contributions; not exposing ourselves to 
the reproach that, while they give up home, kindred, 
friends, everything, to promote the salvation of im- 
mortal souls, we, who are permitted to rest quietly 
in our dwellings, refuse to furnish even the requi- 
site means. 

But I have quite wandered from my subject; 
and having thus dilated, I will only briefly describe 
how, at the Byde meeting, the Bishop of Cape 
Town besought aid for the Colonial Church in 
general, and his own diocese in particular ; solicit- 
ing subscriptions for five years, to enable him to 
establish a sufficiency of Pastors and Churches in 
the regions over which he was appointed to preside, 
which had been hitherto so sadly neglected that, 
astounding as it may appear, some nominal Chris- 
tians (they could be only nominal) had apostatised 
to Mahomedanism ! There were other speakers, 
c 
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many and impressive ; and when the happy eyening 
concluded, what think jou was the amount raised ? 
Including the proceeds of the Offertory, after the 
Bishop's sermon at S. Thomas' Church, in the 
morning, the collection reached the large sum of 
upwards of £130 ! And this, he it rememhered, 
not in the season, not when Byde was full of 
visitors ; but in November, when most of the com- 
pany had departed, and when the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood must have supplied the 
principal portion of the money. 

Since that time, how marvellously have these 
Colonial dioceses, under God's blessing, increased 
and prospered ! At the Cape, the two sister dio- 
ceses of G-raham's Town and Natal have been suc- 
cessfully established, and placed side by side with 
the metropolitan diocese of Cape Town ; and the 
mighty work of Christian evangelisation there set 
on foot by the high-principled and strenuous exer- 
tions of the first three South African Bishops, may 
(if it be God's will) form the foundation of a great 
Christian empire in South Africa, and the centre of 
a missionary episcopate among the tribes beyond 
the border, who thus, by the peaceful conquests of 
the Church, will gradually be drawn beneath the 
sway of England's Queen. The Church is begin- 
ning to learn the important truth, that it is not by 
sending out here and there an isolated missionary 
solitarily to attempt the duties of a well -organised 
staff, without a superior to offer him counsel or 
encouragement, that the Church's call to make 
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known the Gospel among the heathen can be ful- 
filled. The truth is dawning, that the right method 
of opening a mission is to send out a Eishop at the 
very commencement^ furnished with an efficient 
staff of assistant Clergy, and with laymen qualified 
to lead the van of civilisation, the handmaid of 
Christianity, winning the natives from barbarous 
practices by teaching them, and working with them 
in, industrial pursuits. Such a well-ordered enter- 
prise is the Oxford and Cambridge Mission, now 
despatched to be a focus for spreading the Gospel 
in the vast regions of central Africa explored by 
Dr. Livingstone, and presided over by the first 
purely missionary Bishop among the heathen be- 
yond our colonies that has been sent forth by the 
English Church since the Eeformation. 

A Bishop of those southern lands, 

0*erw«aried, earnest, pale. 
With burning glance and pleading hands 

Breathed forth his plaintiye tale. 
He told how thousands cry to him, 

Craving God's holy "Word 5 
How many an aged eye grows dim. 

Through grief of " hope deferr'd." 

He spake of joumeyings on the main — 

Of perils in the deep ; 
His lone encampment on the plain — 

His hours refcrench'd from sleep 5 
The broken cart — ^his trayelling home 

Where forest-monsters yell ; 
Jungles, where way-worn horsemen roam — 

Bushes, where Kaffirs dwelL 
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He pictured how, from England's shoze. 

Ships seek that distant strand, 
Our teeming colonists to pour 

■Amid th' unsettled land ; 
Stamping a race for woe or weal, 

With loss or gain of soul ; 
Alas for us ! if lack of zeal 

Unchristianise the whole. 



Whose hut their watchful Bishop's ear 

Should hear their piercing cry ? 
Whose heart hut his beat quick with fear 

ticst Ghurchless myriads die ? 
His quivering frame^ his anxious gait, 

Fruit of unceasing care, 
Proclaimed the mental charge too great 

For one frail man to bear. 

The Mother-Church hath heard the plea ;- 

Touch*d by th* imploring tone, 
She sends two Bishops o'er the sea, 

To aid that Prelate lone ; 
To soothe the settlers' sad despair. 

To tame the wild Zulu, 
And lure the Kaffir from his lair. 

With peaceful words, and true. 

On, ever on ! A lightning flaah 

That triple mitre yields ; 
It glows where stormy breakers dash, 

It spans the pathless fields : 
Kor shall the roseate lustre £eul. 

Till from each peopled slope 
Far tribes thy Mission-Bishops hail, 

South Afric Church of hope ! 
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But I have so whiled away the time with my 
missionary chat, that we are actually arrived at 
Byde Pier, the longest and most agreeable pier I 
know. But what is that second pier running out 
into the sea a few yards to the east, from amid a 
network of miniature docks opposite those Strand 
houses P That P oh, that is the Quay of the new 
Perry Company, who are seeking to establish a more 
convenient and speedy mode of transit between the 
Island and the opposite shore, by running steamers 
across to Stokes Bay (in front of Alverstoke), in 
communication with a line of rail brought near the 
water's edge. The first idea was to have a floating 
bridge moving to and fro across the sea, on which 
carriages and horses might be driven without the 
passengers alighting, on the same principle as the 
Floating Bridge across Portsmouth Harbour and 
that across the mouth of the Medina, between East 
and West Cowes; but this plan proved impracticable^ 
both on account of the much wider distance, (four 
miles,) and also because the chains connected with 
the machinery would have obstructed the passage 
of ships along the Channel. The new Quay is con- 
structed with a broad carriage-way, enabling vehi- 
cles to drive to the place of embarkation ; a pro- 
ceeding which has inspired the Pier with emulation 
also to found a carriage-drive alongside its healthful 
wooden promenade. They say, the Quay, when 
completed, is to extend into the sea as &r as half- 
a-mile, which will be rather more than the present 
length of the Pier. On this side of the Island the 
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bed of the sea is flat sand and mud, and in con- 
seqaence the tide goes out a long way, which 
makes it needful to have a very long pier, to enable 
vessels to touch at low water. 

In olden days, before there was any pier at all, 
people used to ride in carts from the shore to 
the boat, when it was not high water ; for it was 
not until 1814 that a pier was opened. Much in- 
Urease in length, as well as the improvement of a 
broad and expansive pier-head, has from time to 
tim^ been added since that period, enabling several 
vessels to lie alongside at the same time; and 
after sustaining during so many years the assaults 
of wind and wave, it scarcely seems just that 
a rival should enter the arena. Besides, the con- 
struction of a quay, though perfectly clean and 
orderly, in front of a portion of the Esplanade, has 
the effect of banishing the sea from houses for- 
merly accustomed to the dashing of the waves over 
the sea- wall immediately before their windows; 
and though the Quay may prove a desirable shelter 
for vessels during a gale, its erection is not exactly 
an addition to the picturesque aspect of Byde. 

1^0, thank you; we have engaged apartments 
beforehand, and we know which hotel we should 
prefer : all we want is a porter with a barrow, to 
wheel our luggage up into the town. How many 
people there are walking on the Pier, watching the 
arrival and departure of the steamers, or lounging 
away a leisure hour whilst inhaling the sweet, in- 
vigorating sea-breeze I 
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We will not linger on the Pier now ; every pace 
along its planked deck brings us closer to Bjde. 
Let us observe the gradual development of the 
minuter objects in the landscape as we draw nearer. 
That beautiM Byde you now see spread before you 
in all its glory is good as well as beautiful ; its in- 
habitants rejoice to assist the cause of missions, 
and every other pious and charitable work. Will 
not you follow their example P 



CHAPTEE II. 
BEAUTIFUL EYDE— BOfSTEAD— QUAER ABBEY. 

''And all the world, from sea to sea, 
One glorious Christian Church shall be." 

Akd we are really at Byde ; really established 
in one of its pretty white houses ! Come to the 
window, the spacious bay-window. What nice, 
clean-looking streets, and what a delightful sea 
view ! Let us go and enjoy a ramble in this ter- 
restrial Eden : but stay — what is the name of our 
abode ? Almost all the houses here have names ; 
how inviting they appear, built in every variety of 
ornamental villa style, and standing mostly de- 
tached, with gardens interspersed. Now we are 
close to the sea, — the beauteous, ever-restless sea ; 
hearken to the gentle plashing of the waves. When 
we have walked once along the Pier, we will take a 
turn up Union Street, where the principal shops 
display their varied attractions. How changed the 
scene, since the period when Eyde (the ancient 
name of which was La Eye) consisted only of two 
small detached villages, divided by fields intersected 
by a path of communication, probably where Union 
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Street now stands, the name ** Union " being de- 
rived from the street having originally formed a 
junction between the villages of the Upper and 
Lower Byde. In old records of that period, we 
find it stated that Lower Byde was near the water's 
edge, under a steep bank, at the extremity of a 
piece of land nearly twelve acres in extent, which 
separated it from Upper Eyde : it consisted origi- 
nally of a few fishermen's houses, but began to in* 
crease, towards the close of the last century, owing 
to its being much frequented by company, until it 
became the most populous part of the place, and 
enjoyed the distinction of possessing *' a bathing 
machine,^' Byde was always the principal thorough* 
fare between the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth ; 
and now, when steamers go to and fro many times 
during the day, (the distance over the sea being only 
six miles,) it seems amusing to observe that a boat 
going regularly every morning, and returning the 
same day, was deemed an achievement in facility of 
communication at that early era of the history of 
Byde. Those were days when no pier had been 
either thought of or attempted: and there was 
actually an Act of Parliament empowering " any 
person wanting to cross to command a boat to go off 
at any time of the tide, on paying five shillings ;" — 
the usual charge in the regular boat being only one 
shilling. There were also packets for the convey- 
ance of cattle; — in a curious old book^ describing 
a tour in the Island in 1793, a picture represents 
1 Tomldns' Tour in the Isle of Wight, 1793. 
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the mode of shipping lambs for the Loodon mar-* 
kets ; — a small wooden platform with an inclined 
plane, the shore end resting on a low bank sup- 
ported bj a barricade of short wooden stumps, the 
sea end projecting over the high deck of a vessel 
stranded at the edge of the waves to be floated by 
the tide : an anchor or two upon' the shore, an idle 
fishing-boat dallying with the waves, some sailors 
taking observations, ^ve or six cottages, and a 
couple of trees close above the beach, complete this 
view of the place of embarkation at Byde in the 
olden time. What a contrast between past and 
present! — Flocks of pretty bleating lambs still 
descend the hill of Byde, in the transit from 
their native turf and pure breezy downs, alas I to 
meet their doom ; yet the way lies, not through a 
winding lane nor towards a fishing shore, but down 
handsome streets and across a scientifically civilised 
strand, bounded by two miles of sea-waU, and pro- 
vided with all the appliances for convenient embark- 
ation which modern ingenuity has contrived. 

Upper Byde, originally a rural hamlet amid up* 
land fields, retains more traces of its distinctive 
character. The lane from the shore to Upper Byde 
must have pursued the easy winding ascent now 
known as S. Thomas's Street, passing near the little 
Chapel-of-ease erected by the Player family in 1719| 
the predecessor of the present S. Thomas's Church. 
The venerable Yicar of those days made the Mo- 
ther-Church at Newchurch his headquarters, coming 
over to perform one Sunday service at this little 
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Chapel, until the increasing population of the place 
led to the necessity of a resident Curate at £yde. 
The street through Upper Ejde continues narrow, 
as in the olden time ; and a few of the original cot- 
tages remain unmodernised, though intermingled 
with new-fronted neighbours, and bordered by 
groups of small suburban houses. They who se- 
venty years ago wandered in the fields between 
Upper Eyde and the sea, what would they say 
could they revisit the place now, and find (as by an 
enchanter's wand) an ever-progressive town arisen 
over the whole of that central area. At first, the 
dwellings seem to have been mostly bowery cot- 
tages, detached from one another at greater or 
lesser intervals, standing in hedge-bordered and 
tree-shadowed gardens. By degrees, the houses 
began to assume more of the villa aspect, and the 
principal thoroughfares became developed into re- 
gular streets with grander houses and shops abut- 
ting on the pavement. Many a tall house has 
risen up to catch the sea view over the heads of its 
more diminutive neighbours, unmindful of pretty 
cottage residences, higher in the sloping street, 
thus deprived of their prospect, once so extensive. 
Hedges and simple garden-gates, too, are fast being 
banished to make way for more exclusive walls 
with showy entrances, thus doing away with one 
of the peculiar characteristics of the town. The 
Dover (orDuvre) is covered with an Esplanade, 
backed by a network of houses ; and the new Park 
has carried the villas up to S. John's, anciently a 
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mile distant from Byde. Yet what a charming 
town it is ; there can be none other like it : Such 
white attractive streets looking down on glimpses 
of the blue sea, the sweet sea-breeze aromatic with 
perfumes from many -flowered gardens; here, a 
cottage adorned with myrtle, growing beneath the 
open sky; there a grove of. pink chesnuts show- 
ing their heads above a garden fence : now we are 
in a well-ordered street glittering with polished 
attractions ; presently we shall be amid clusters 
of detached houses surrounded with gardens and 
greenhouses; anon, we may enter some retired 
grove, with fanciful mansions and lodges peering 
from behind the trees. Tell me, do not you find 
Byde a most agreeable place ? And yet you are 
at present unacquainted with many of its advan- 
tages ; you have still to be introduced to the lovely- 
walks in its environs, and to experience the value 
of its excellent Churches (how multiplied since the 
days of the one Chapel-of-ease !) which in my 
estimation, rank amongst its principal charms. 

We are now approaching the Church of S. 
Thomas — I was going to say the Parish Church, 
but that would be incorrect ; S. Thomas's is still 
only a Chapel-of-ease to the Mother-Church, which 
is six miles distant, at Newchurch ; for Byde stands 
at one extremity of an immense parish, reaching 
from By der in the north, to Ventnor in the south : 
but what I intended to say was, that S. Thomas's 
is the Church where the truly benevolent and kind- 
hearted Vicar used to officiate in his days of health 
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and strength. Of him it may in all sincerity be re- 
corded that he was an untiring friend to the needy 
and distressed, " the sick and suffering poor ;" — ^a 
protector of the fatherless, " causing the widow's 
heart to sing for joy." Deeply his inevitable absence 
is deplored, and much is his active influence missed, 
throughout the extensive parish. 

S. Thomas's Church was rebuilt in 1827, by the 
late George Flayer, Esq., on the site of the original 
and much smaller edifice. The interior is pewed, 
and galleried, much in the usual style thought 
suitable for Churches in the former part of the 
present century. The Church has a spire, and 
stands in a leafy churchyard ; it contains also in- 
side many tablets in memory of departed parishi- 
oners, amongst which may be noticed those of 
former members of the Player family, and of the 
late Admiral Locke. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, with its white 
tapering spire, is a beautiful ornament to the eastern 
part of the town. It was completed and opened 
in 1845, the cost of its erection having been raised 
by public subscription aided by private munificence, 
greatly promoted by the zealous energy of the 
Vicar. The Church is now cruciform in shape, 
with spacious nave divided from the aisles by 
pointed arches, and a chancel in the apse shape, 
surrounded by coloured windows which shed rainbow 
tints on the white robes of the officiating priests : 
the transepts have been added since the erection of 
the Church; the second was not built until 1860. 
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The noble chancel-arch has recently received the 
improYement of an appropriate scroll,—" AUelnia : 
Salvation, and Glory, and Honour, and Power, 
unto the Lobd our God." Over the coloured 
lancet chancel-windows are the words, '^ We give 
Thee thanks, O Lobd God Almighty, Which art, 
and wast, and art to come.'' In the south tran- 
sept are two handsome memorial windows: the 
larger one represents the Pour Evangelists, sur* 
mounted by our Lobd in glory ; the centre of the 
other depicts our Lobd in the act of restoring the 
Ruler's daughter to life : the rest of the windows 
are of ecclesiastical glass edged in colours; and 
at each end of the aisles of the Church the small 
upper triforium windows are figured in appropriate 
devices, such as the '^ Agnus Dei," the Crimson 
Cross, the Emblem of the Blessed Tbinitt, &e., 
entwined with Latin scroll-work. The roof is of 
oak, raised and lofty; and at evening service, in 
the winter, the Church is beautifully illuminated 
by starry lights, branching from standard stems. 
The Font stands near the western door : it is octa* 
gonal, and handsomely carved, and is inscribed with 
a Latin inscription : — 

"D. O. M. Patri, Filio, Spiritui Sancto propter filium 
ex aqua servatum dum duos ipse comites submersos servaret 
D. D. gratias cum liberis pater, -f" 

Which may be thus translated : — 

" Giyen and dedicated by a grateful fiither and his chil- 
dren to the greatest, best God, Fathbb, Sok, Holy Spirit^ 
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in acknowledgment of a son saved from, drowning while he 
rescued two sinking comrades." 

The velvet altar-cloth bears in front a cross 
springing from the sacred monogram. The prayers 
are said from a lectern ; the organ is placed in a 
small gallery under the west window, used only for 
singers and school-children ; there is a girls' school- 
room under the transept, and a handsome Parson- 
age contiguous to the Church. There are daily 
morning prayers (at 11 on Wednesdays, Eridays, 
and Saints' Days, and at 8 on other days) ; three 
full Services on Sundays (11, 3, and 6.30); and 
weekly celebration of the Holy Communion, alter- 
nately in the early morning (8.30), second and 
fourth Sundays in the month ; and at noon, on first 
and third Sundays ; both, on great Festivals. The 
services are well performed, and are usually at- 
tended on Sundays by very numerous congrega- 
tions; for the entire centre of the Church, con- 
taining five hundred free and open sittings, duly 
provided with kneeling accommodation, is all de- 
voted to the use of the poor, and only the low 
pews occupying the side aisles and transepts, are 
private sittings. !N^o one, who has seen the throng- 
ing crowds of lowly worshippers who are wont 
to assemble, especially on Sunday evenings, to 
kneel in prayer, or lift the voice in praise, and 
to hearken to the energetic appeals sounded forth 
from the pulpit of Trinity Church, can doubt 
the value of open seats. Who can gaze on the 
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throng of living souls filling that spacious area, 
without feeling convinced that unappropriated 
sittings are a priceless boon alike to homely pea- 
sant and lowly cotter, to humble servitor and in- 
dustrious artisan? Ahl the Bishop of Oxford 
was right when he stated, on one occasion, that 
many of the obstacles which at present debar the 
poor from attending Church would disappear with 
the general introduction of unappropriated sittings, 
in lieu of the pew system. Pews are intended for 
the rich, not for the poor ; comfortably cushioned 
and hassocked pews are not open to lowly indivi- 
duals clad in russet brown ! Yet it cost as much 
to redeem the humblest peasant as to redeem 
earth's mightiest monarch ! — Nevertheless, the sys- 
tem of open sittings, if ever to be successfully and 
universally established, must be introduced gradu* 
ally ; for I fear there are too many fine ladies and 
gentlemen who would absent themselves from 
Church altogether if compelled to mingle with the 
million. For this reason, the arrangements at 
Trinity Church seem well adapted to the require- 
ments of the present age ; for, whilst the body of 
the Church is entirely filled with these open seats, 
there are also in the aisles and transepts numerous 
pews for rich residents and visitors who desire 
to engage them. Thus without intruding on the 
privileges of the rich, the poor are admitted to the 
best situations in the Church ; whilst many tempo- 
rary visitors also thankfully experience the conve- 
nience of these arrangements ; therefore, it is to be 
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hoped that none of those who thus partake in the . 
aooommodation afforded will forget to contribute to 
the box at the Church door. Per Trinity Chorch, 
(like too many others of our new Churches,) is des- 
titute of endowment, having no other source of 
roTonue than voluntary offerings, and the income 
derivable from the pew-rents. Hence, while pro- 
mulgating the great truth that God's House should 
be alike free to all, since all are equal as to earthly 
rank in^the Temple of the Lobd, I must not be sup- 
posed to entertain even the most remote idea of 
wishing to spare the purses of the wealthy. Would 
that the English Church possessed far more ample 
resources at her command ! Would t£at all sacri- 
legiously-alienated Church property were restored 
to her ! Would that she participated far more largely 
in the hoards of the overflowing coffers of Britain's 
millionnaires ! Let the well-to-do stranger, who on 
principle prefers to occupy an open seat in order 
that his payment to the Church may be a free-will 
offering to Odd instead of a compulsory chaise, give 
at the Offertory, or secretly drop into the box, 
far more than a pew-rent would have amounted to, 
even '' according as Ood hath prospered him ;" 
neither let the poor turn away, because it is only a 
penny they can spare from their poverty : let all 
present thank-offerings unto the Church, which 
ministers unto them spiritual things :— things that 
(if rightly improved) will live for evermore. God 
will not forget the work and labour of love which 
any show towards His Name, in thus contribut- 

D 
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ing to the honour of His Church :.for the promise 
standeth sure — ''They shall prosper that love thee." 
And now we will attend the Thursday erening 
service at my favourite Church, a proprietary 
Chapel dedicated to S. James ; let us go in at this 
end, through the Yestry-room, or, as I have heard 
it formerly called, the Lady Chapel ; it has a small 
organ, and is used for Sunday school purposes, 
missionary meetings, lectures, &c. Sometimes, in 
summer, when the Church is full to overflowing, 
the beautiful painted window above the Altar is 
lowered, in order that part of the congregation may 
remain in this convenient ante-chamber, and join in 
the service, which is distinctly audible. Look at 
those scroll-bedecked walls around the Church, the 
multitude of little angels, the star-spangled ceiling 
of the splendid chancel, the Lamb in the apostolic 
Altar-window, the crimson-stained cross adorning 
the little window in the rood-lofb. Is not all 
admirable P And yet the Church was even more 
beautiful than this once : the all-pervading devo- 
tion, the melodious strains of the white-robed 
choristers chanting the sacred services, the holy 
solemnity of the scene, formed a kind of mystical 
charm that almost seemed to render the whole like 
a foretaste of Paradise. But there came a change ; 
he, — the preacher admired of all, and almost wor- 
shipped by his flock, — was overshadowed by a 
cloud: perhaps his people were too idolatrously 
attached to him ; perhaps they required to be 
taught that he too was human, and liable to err. 
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He departed ; — alterations took place :— devotion, 
harmonious strains of music, manifold beauties, 
still enrich the Church ; yet I trust I may be 
excused in saying, that much as I admire the 
zealous piety and persuasive eloquence, the holy 
ardour and meek devotedness, of the estimable 
Pastors who have since officiated, / prefer some of 
the arrangements of former days, though I am 
quite aware very many excellent individuals will 
entertain an opposite opinion^ 

And the Pastor who so munificently adorned the 
holy edifice, is the cloud still heavy above him P Oh 
no ! a guiding ray of truth has reached him, even 
amid doubt's bewildering maze; how could it be 
otherwise, when so many Christian hearts must 
have mourned for. him, and prayed for his return ? 
The blackness of the cloud dispersed ; he has been 
re*admitted to the fold ; his noble almsdeeds in a 
distant county, — the beautiful Bedehouses and 
Chapel of S. Anne, at Lincoln, — bear witness that 
his religious fervour remains unchanged, unscathed 
by the fiery ordeal through which he has passed. — 
Ah! will the Islanders, who still afiectionately 
remember and love him for his generous charities, 
ever enjoy the privilege of hearing him preach in 
Eyde again ? 

S. James' Church was erected in 1827, at a time 
when there was a dearth of spiritual services at 
Byde, by W. Hughes Hughes, Esq. : its restoration, 
by the Eev. E. W. Sibthorp, took place in 1839. 

Since these, its halcyon days, the beautifully- 
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decorated edifice has passed iDto suocesshre clerical 
hands ; and more than once hare the congregation 
testified affectionate regret at losing the acceptable 
ministrations of approved shepherds — of a heart* 
stirring preacher:— more than one voice, long po- 
polar in Byde and its environs, has breathed fare- 
well to the flock, and ceased to sound mild pastoral 
pleadings within S. James' Chapel. Whilst those 
who have been temporary sojourners in Syde truly 
record their grateful sense of the Christian courtesy 
always displayed towards strangers at S. James' 
Chapel, a sincere and earnest prayer is added, that 
the OoB Whom ^ in all their ways" those beloved 
Pastors ** acknowledge and trust," may evermore 
^' direct their paths," and '' keep them in perfect 
peace;" granting, through the merits of the SAYiovn 
so fiaithfully preached by them, that 

" The seed they have planted in beauty may bloom. 
And the Spirit's soft rays their past labours illume.*' 

There is one steeple, more recently arisen in 
Eyde, which I cannot view without regret ; I mean 
the Soman Catholic Chapel ; an ornamental little 
fane, dedicated to S. Marie ; a figure of whom now 
fills a niche in front of the tower sustaining the 
miniature spire. Yet it was only natural to expect 
that in so increasing and flourishing a town as 
Byde such an edifice would in course of time 
be introduced. Party-strife — confusion — dirisions 
—everywhere, even in the most auspicious homes 
of the Church, do such things exist. And yet, how 
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many amongst professing Christians, instead of 
deploring this state of wilderness, seem almost to 
glory in it ; at least if we are to judge by the zeal 
with which they attack others whose opinions and 
practice are diverse from^ their own; and more 
especially the delight they appear to take in over- 
whelming with reproach and opprobrium that foreign 
branch of the Christian Church, which, though 
sadly clouded and fallen from primitive truth, is, 
notwithstanding, still our sister. Sisters are com- 
manded to love one another ; it is considered dis- 
graceful if they do not : how dreadful then must it 
appear in the eyes of angels, to behold sister Churches 
rejoicing to discover each other's errors, and blacken 
each other's character, even making a boast of their 
angry warfare ! Let us rather endeavour to correct 
our own faults, and cultivate the feeling that 
breathes in the lines of an eminent living poet, 
when he says — 

" Oh, by all the pangs and fears 

Fraternal spirits know, 
When for an elder*s shame the tears 

Of wakeful anguish flow ; 
Speak gently of our sister's Ml — 

Who knows but gentle lore 
May win her at our patient call 

The surer way to prove I"* 

When shall a flood of light so irradiate the Uni- 
versal Church, that all may behold the unveiled 
truth in its fulness — behold Him Who is indeed the 
^ Christian Year. 
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Truth I The rent and divided Church will be re- 
united ; for the Sayioub's prayer, that they who 
should believe in Him, through His Apostles' 
teaching, all might be one, has yet to receive its 
perfect accomplishment. We are told in Scripture 
that, after Qod shall have remembered His mercy 
and truth toward the house of Israel, all the ends 
of the world shall see His salvation. And why is 
this P Is it not because the Lobd Jesus Chbist 
will then reign over His chosen people as King of 
the Church, which will again become, as at the 
beginning, one undivided Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, united to her Beloved, and acknowledging 
Him as her glorious Head. Unity and holiness 
constitute the true secret of missionary success; 
now, we do but show to the heathen our manifold 
contrarieties, our partitions, our weaknesses ; and 
the marvel is, that a pure and holy God vouchsafes 
us a blessing in any degree whatsoever, whilst 
abiding in these our imperfections. But then, when 
the missionary Church shall be one in Chbist, 
God will in very deed be with her, and the Spirit 
shall be abundantly poured from on high, to bless 
herself and all her works. 

But while thus moralising, we have walked on 
and on, till the shady grove of Spencer Eoad has 
brought us to the pleasant field-path leading to the 
pretty village of Binstead: the parishes divide 
where the path crosses the little stream flowing 
from Brookfield in the dip between the hills to- 
wards the sea. We come first to the Church, 
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whose white point we observed from the sea : the 
holy edifice was rebuilt in 1844, a " house of prayer 
redeemed for God's glory." The original structure 
bore marks of great antiquity, for the arch was 
Saxon which divided the nave from the chancel ; 
and over a closed north doorway was a rudely 
sculptured figure (called '' The IdoV* by the natives) 
sitting on a bracket representing a horse's head. 
Some antiquarians have imagined this monster to 
be of heathen origin, but it seems more probable 
that it was one of the uncouth inventions with 
which early Norman architects were wont to deco- 
rate their keystones and mouldings. It is now 
transferred to an arch above one of the gates of the 
churchyard. The Church is dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, and still consists of a nave and chancel. 
The interior arrangements are very perfect, and 
the sittings are all open. An extremely suitable 
device forms the front of the lectern, *' Aaron and 
Hur supporting Moses' hands in prayer." The 
pulpit is entered from a door in the wall leading 
from the vestry. The outside of the font is divided 
into eight compartments, representing — The Temp- 
tation of Eve ; The Expulsion from Eden ; Man at 
his labour; Death, the murder of Abel ; The Bap- 
tism of our Blessed Lobd ; The Crucifixion ; The 
Ascension ; The General Besurrection ; — thus illus- 
trating — human weakness, punishment, probation, 
guilt ; contrasted by, the consecration of the Divine 
Bestorer of our race. His Atonement, His victori- 
ous Exaltation, and the ^al Salvation of all His 
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chosen. The Altar-window also represents scenes 
in our Loiu>*s historj— the Natiyitj, Crucifixion, 
and Ascension. At the time of the restoration of 
the Church, the good Sector of the parish, from his 
own private resources, defrayed a deficiency of 
several hundred pounds, trusting to the oft-proved 
liberality of a generous British public to reimburse 
him. Though this cause for appeal no longer exists, 
let us not quit the Church without leaving an offer- 
ing behind us, in testimony of our interest and 
approval ; let us be of the number of those who 
cannot reject unheedingly the silent appeal to their 
kindliness made by that mute suppliant— -the box 
in the Church porch. 

Ere we pass from the Churchyard, we should 
pause in sympathy over some of the tombs. That 
plain cross over the grave of a young lady — some 
stranger I believe — was the first cross erected here. 
More touchingly eloquent still, is the larger cross, 
inscribed with the Lamb surrounded by the 
words, '' O Lamb of Gon, that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us." It is a 
memorial of two fair daughters of the Sector, who 
both departed this life in the bloom of their dawning 
maidenhood within the space of less than one short 
week. Who shall say that the departed spirits 
may not hover near, and (though unheard by mortal 
ears) join in the harmonies floating out from sister 
voices leading the holy chants and hymns within 
the Church at sacred service hours P — The Sectory 
stands in a sweet spot not far removed from the 
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Church, on the opposite side of the lane leading to 
the orchard-hidden cottages, which composed the 
original village. There is a good Schoolhouse, near 
the Binstead Cemetery, beyond the Newport Eoad, 
in the more popalous part of the parish. The stone 
with which Winchester Cathedral was built is said 
to have been dug from the ancient quarries at 
Binstead, traces of which still remain in the pictu- 
resque broken upland ground. The Queen driyes 
oyer sometimes from Osborne to enjoy a ramble 
in the very loyely grounds surrounding the mansion 
of the Fleming family, the residence, until recently, 
of Lord and (the late) Lady Downes. The house 
bears the name of Binstead Cottage, because it was 
originally a flower-clustered thatched cottage ; this* 
was formerly the Parsonage, until an exchange was 
effected by the erection of the present Bectory. 
This charming rural abode was unfortunately con- 
sumed by fire a few years since ; and was then replaced 
by the present mansion, which has been even spoken 
of as a suitable aquatic residence for the Prince of 
Wales; for the lawns command a comprehensive 
sea view over Spithead, the Motherbank, and the 
Southampton Water, and the woods and towers 
of Osborne are visible from the terraces. 

How calm and peaceful is the landscape, with its 
pleasant mansion-like villas, and those delightful 
glimpses of the blue ocean! Let us follow the 
path through that wood ; — ^I am so fond of a wood ; 
and I suppose it is only in the Island and in Devon^ 
shire that woods are usually found so close to the 
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sea. This is Qaarr Copse, and the footway Mrill 
conduct us to the ruins of Qoarr Abbey. Abis ! for 
£he venerable forest-kings — ^the ponderous wide* 
spreading oaks — whose far-stretching arms used to 
form a canopy overhead, whilst the massive trunks 
were as columns sustaining the leafy roof, — meet 
temple for soul-prostration in worship of the Infi- 
nite I The few surviving giants that have escaped 
the general wreck, (being ornamental timber bor- 
dering the grounds at Binstead,) show the aspect 
of the wood before its solemn precincts were in- 
vaded by the march of villa-building. How I have 
loved to wander beneath those holy shades, where 
the pious monks of old may have lingered in devout 
^meditation. It seems almost sacrilegious that a 
new carriage road, perfectly stiff and straight, should 
have been cut right across the centre of the copse 
leading to Quarr ; and that house after house should 
spring up all along the bushy slope. Yet, still, the 
familiar winding path remains below, though only 
spanning now a brake of green underwood sprinkled 
with occasional embryo oaks iu an early stage of 
growth: solitary religious musings may here be 
indulged in unalloyed serenity, but the monastic 
character of the wood is gone. 

Quarr Abbey, (called in some of the ancient deeds, 
Quarraria,) is supposed to have obtained that name 
from the adjacent stone-quarries. It was founded 
by Baldwin, Earl of Devon, in the thirty-second 
year of Henry I. ; and was dedicated to S. Mary. 
It was one of the first Monasteries of the Cister- 
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cian Order established in England. It must haye 
contained some verj superb monuments, for several 
illustrious personages were buried here, among 
whom were Earl Baldwin, the founder, and his 
Countess Adeliza. William de Yemon also be- 
queathed £300 for erecting a tomb here for himself 
and father. And in the Chapel was a monument 
for the Lady Cicely, second daughter of Edward 
lY. The revenues were very extensive at the 
period of the Dissolution. The Abbey was granted 
in the thirty-sixth of Henry YIII. to John and 
George Mills, merchants, of Southampton, who 
pulled down the fabric for the sake of the materials. 
It was afterwards purchased by Lord Chief Justice 
Fleming, in whose family it still remains. The 
situation of Quarr Abbey was very fine ; the sea 
opens on the north, and on the south and east were 
rich and luxuriant woods. The ancient outer walls 
(a great part of which are now remaining) contained 
thirty acres of land. These walls had two gates, 
one on the north side and another on the south, 
each of the gates being defended by a portcullis. 
Close to the north gate is part of a small staircase 
which evidently belonged to a tower on the west 
side of the gate. On the shore, opposite to Forts- 
mouth, are the remains of a fortification, said to 
have been built in the reign of Edward IIL The 
Eefectory is now a barn belonging to the farm which 
occupies part of the site of the Abbey, and several 
other fragments remain in the different buildings : 
some ancient monumental stones appear also in the 
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paTemeDt of the oat-houses.^ The principal ivy- 
clad ruin standing at the present time unencum- 
bered by common buildings was probably a portion 
g! the Chapel. The religious mind cannot but ex- 
perience a regretful feeling in beholding the mould- 
ering remains of a sacred edifice crumbling in 
desolate abandonment ; or, worse still, applied to 
the common purposes of every-day pursuits ; while 
the holy walls, that once re-echoed only notes of 
prayer and praise, lie exposed to the rude touch of 
the spoiler : and the thought will arise, that they 
must have incurred fearful' responsibility who in 
former times committed the awful profanation of 
plundering God's heritage, destroying where they 
should have reformed, and sweeping away with re- 
lentless censure, not only errors that required cor- 
rection, but also many of the fruits of an exalted 
virtue, which we, in these days of luxury and self- 
gratification, should do well to imitate. 

Are you prepared for a long walk P If so, we 
will proceed to Fishboume, and the diversified 
scenery of Wootton Bridge ; we must go to Fish- 
boume by the new road through the parklike 
grounds attached to Quarr House, a modem man- 
sion occupying a commanding position on the 
westem hill above Quarr Abbey ; for the building 
occupies the spot where the old lane used to run. 
Fishboume is chiefiy a small fishing hamlet, be- 
longing to the Parish of Binstead, at the mouth of 
the creek, which is crossed a mile inland by the 
1 Tomkinfl' Tour in the Isle of Wight, 1798. 
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causeway in the village of Wootton Bridge. The 
shores of the creek are very picturesque when the 
tide is in. The opposite bank of the water is 
crowned by the lofty tower and pleasant lawns of 
!Femhill, one of the most attractive residences in 
the Island. The village of Wootton Bridge has a 
diversified appearance,from the houses rising steeply 
on both sides of the creek. The road from Byde 
to Newport passes through the most populous part 
of the place ; but the spot where the Church stands 
is quite in the fields, nearly a mile from the village, 
which must be very inconvenient to the inhabitants. 
The Church is dedicated to S. Edmund the Martyr ; 
a new Parsonage has been erected between the 
Church and the village. Wootton Earm, which 
adjoins the Churchyard, has been famous for having 
grown the largest oak in the Island, with a girth 
measuring 47 ft. A plan has been laid out for 
building houses nearer the sea, on the western 
shore of the creek : the prospects by Ifmd and sea 
would be good, but the position is rather isolated. 

But, possibly, you may find it too long a distance 
to walk from Qaarr to Wootton Bridge. Should 
you be fatigued, I know a somewhat shorter way 
to make a circuit back, through shadowy copse and 
tangled brake, as far as Ninham Farm, whence a 
choice of lanes and fieldpaths may be selected for 
the homeward route. I have so explored the neigh- 
bourhood of Byde, that there are few paths I have 
not traversed. There is nothing I enjoy more than 
a thorough ramble on foot ; to start in the morning 
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without knowing where the perambulations of the 
daj may lead, and to wander over hill and dale, 
ever and anon resting awhile on the seashore to 
watch the sportive gambols of the waves, as they 
wreath in curling foam around projecting rocks, and 
dash their silvery crests upon the shelving shingle : 
or, if the route be entirely inland, selecting some 
quiet nook wherein to sit, on fallen tree or velvet 
turf, partaking of the doughnuts which should al- 
ways form an accompaniment of an Island excur- 
sion. Now I fancy you wondering what a doughnut 
can be ; you never tasted one, if this is your first 
visit here ; for doughnuts are peculiar to the Island, 
though I think I have heard they were originally 
derived from the Dutch, and are to be met with in 
America. Well then, picture to yourself a round 
ball of dough, quite brown outside ; now open it, — 
oh I there is a little cluster of plums in the middle. 
I remember, — and it is one of the earliest things I 
do remember, — when I was scarcely more than a 
baby, finding myself in a strange place, where they 
gave me toys to play with, and ** birda' nests,** to 
eat ; — so they called the severed doughnuts then, to 
please me, the petted child ; and years after, when 
I knew not I had ever seen the Isle of Wight, and 
all other kindnesses there had been forgotten, I 
was still haunted with vague recollections of some 
place I had visited in early babyhood, where " birds' 
nests** and playthings made so deep an impression 
on my infantine fancy. What wonder that, when 
in days of later childhood I revisited the land of 
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doughnuts, I inherited an enthusiastio admiration 
for its beauties, which has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with the expansion of mj ideas : 
yes, and which will continually increase in intensity ; 
for thou, dear Isle of my heart, possessest an inte- 
rest no other spot of English earth can claim ; thou 
art ever as a charmed home to me ! 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE DOVER— ASHBY LANDMARK. 

Like Bhadowj phantom set in dim array, 
The tall grim wajmark beckons us awaj, 

Across the moaning billows of the sea, 
Adown the golden sands where waters play, 
Beneath the torrid zone : there dark tribes stray, 
In mental night enshrouded. Gleams of day 

Now streak the sable gloom : and hark ! a plea 
For aid from rescued slayes, whose parents grey 
Still grope beneath false superstition's sway : — 

England ! perform thy part, that Afrio may be free. 

Ybs, this is the plat of ground where the crew 
of that ill-fated yessel, the Boyal George, were in- 
terred. I quote from an historical work an account 
of the catastrophe : — ** In the famous reach of Spit- 
head, and immediately off the entrance of Ports- 
mouth Harbour, at about the distance of a mile, 
the ill-fated Boyal George lies buried in the ocean. 
This ship, carrying 100 guns, and considered as one 
of the finest in the navy, was sunk by accident in 
August, 1782. Some repairs being wanting on her 
keel, to save the delay of going into harbour, she 
was hove on one side, by the removal of her guns. 
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and while in that situation a sudden squall from 
the north-west threw her broadside on the water, 
and the lower-deck ports not having been lashed 
down, she filled, and sank in about three mi- 
nutes. Her brave Admiral, Kempenfelt, and up- 
wards of 400 of her crew, besides 200 women, 
perished in her ; though every assistance was im- 
mediatelj given by the boats of the fleet, which 
had just returned from a successful cruise. The 
body of her gallant commander was never found ; 
but a cenotaph in Alverstoke Church records his 
talents and his virtues." Many of the bodies were 
subsequently washed ashore, and the Dover, an 
unenclosed plat of grassy land between Byde and 
Apley, became remarkable as having been selected 
for their place of burial. For more than sixty 
years after this melancholy occurrence, the Dover 
remained a sandy waste, a heaving surface of green 
mounds, its shore washed by the sad sea waves : — 

"The moaning sea looked chillingly as winter's waste of 
snow, 
Until it lost the soothing sound with which it used to 
flow." 

And now, the Dover, where is it ? The spreading 
growth of Eyde has caused the march of progress 
to extend even here ! new villas — the Strand houses 
— have risen up on every side, and the busy 
homes of men well-nigh entirely cover those silent 
and almost forgotten graves ; and the fashionable 
crowds who now flaunt in gay attire along the 
Esplanade and through the streets erected on the 

E 
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Dover, probably eeldom pause to muse on the sad 
doom of the departed, whose ashes moulder far be- 
neath their feet. Many, perchance, will never know 
the history nor learn the association unless the title 
of the street running upward from the Castle (the 
spot where the Dover began) towards Trinity 
Church — "Dover Street" — should keep alive the 
recollection of the name once belonging to the flat 
low sand-heaps. And yet how many solemn reflec- 
tions might not the thought of those hidden graves 
awaken! Where are those souls nowP Were 
they prepared to be summoned unwarned into the 
presence of their Maker ? And if not, 

** How fearful is the awfdl thought, 
With souls unclad, with minds untaught. 
To stand before His judgment throne, 
Who was to them a God unknown !" 

Let us also ask ourselves. What would be our 
fate, if thus instantaneously called away from this 
world, perhaps at present our only portion ? Are 
we fitted to die P Can we humbly trust we are 
living members of that Saviotte in Whom alone 
is salvation ? If we cannot answer these questions 
satisfactorily, what more than folly — what madness, 
to live on unthinkingly, as if this state of existence 
were to last for ever ! It is true, it may be ex- 
tremely improbable we shall be exposed to a peril 
like that which engulfed the officers and crew of 
the Eoyal George ; yet any moment may expose us 
to dangers quite as imminent ; the crash of a rail- 
road train— the swamping of a boat — the breath of 
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pestilence — the electric flasH of the tempest — these, 
and a thousand other unforeseen mischances, may 
be equally swifb and unerring messengers of eter- 
nity to each of us. Death hovers eyerywhere; 
who can declare the name of the next victim? 
The Christian, the sincere Christian only, can re- 
joice : there is no more real death for him ; it is 
simply the sleep of the body, and the dawning of 
true life to the soul. Yet even the Christian would 
wish to trim his lamp. Escape then for your lives, 
O ye careless ones ! " Turn ye, turn ye ; why will 
ye die ?" 

Our passing across the Dover, in starting for a 
long walk to Springfield and Seaview, has given 
rise to these reflections. Proceeding up the Park 
we soon come to the Church at S. John's, a pret- 
tily decorated edifice in the cruciform shape, so 
shadily situated beneath masses of overhanging 
foliage on the one side, with cornfields and meadow- 
land on the other, that it seems as if placed in utter 
solitude, though really in the immediate vicinity of 
groups of houses. The iuterior is appropriately 
arranged ; all the sittings are low, and a great many 
of them are open and unappropriated ; the coloured 
windows are attractive, the rafters of the roof are 
ornamented with many an emblazoned shield, and 
the chancel adornments are pleasing, having the 
likeness of a Cross in the centre of the eastern wall. 
The voice of the Church hidden in the trees sounds 
invitingly from the little bell-tower, and a congre- 
gation from scattered homes gather together to 
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obey its Sunday call. Though so close to Byde, 
S. John's Church is in the parish of S. Helen's : 
hence the worshippers consist of members that 
flock remote from the mother Church, such as the 
dwellers in Spring Vale, and the working throng 
crowded in Oakfield ; for whose accommodation, in- 
deed, the Church was chiefly erected, and where 
S. John's Schools (National and Infant) are located. 
Also, the residents in the houses dotted over 
S. John's Park and in some of the Dover houses, 
find in this Church the house of prayer whereunto 
they rightly appertain if on the S. Helen's side of 
the vale. 

Just beyond the Church, the roads part : that 
on the right would lead to Brading, Shuiklin, and 
the TJndercliff : this, straight on, which we must 
pursue, is the way to S. Helen's. Pirst, however, 
let us walk a few steps through that gate, a little 
way down Apley. This is a charming walk for a 
short stroll, along a delightful path leading down 
to the sea through parklike domains shadowed 
by umbrageous trees, and bordered by a belt of 
firs, where the presence of the voice of Spring 
seems revealed in a living utterance, crying, 

" I have breath'd on the Isle, in my pathway north, 
And the larch has hung all her tassels forth ; 
The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 
And the cuckoo flies o'er the pastures free ; 
And the pine hath a fringe of softer green. 
And the moss looks bright where my foot hath been."* 

* Adapted from Mrs. Hemans. 
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We are on a spot where three domains meet, 
the presiding mansion of each being within view. 
Which do you like best — white cheerful Apley, 
grey sombre S. John's, or red pompous Apley 
Towers? But it is time for us to resume our 
route ; for we are yet only at the commencement 
of our walk. No, not that pretty road down to S. 
Clare; it would take us through lovely Spring 
Yale to the sea ; another time we will pursue that 
direction, but to-day we must follow the course of 
the advancing road. Neither must we cross the stile 
in the corner ; for that would lead us back towards 
Byde across the S. John's fields, either down into 
Oakfield, or, a long way further, across to Swanmore. 
These field paths form in themselves a delightful 
region for a ramble, and command a fine panorama 
of Eyde and the surrounding country, until shut 
in by the hilly range. 

Down hill and up hill, over steep pitches with 
valleys between, so goes the way as we trip merrily 
along. The large house embosomed in trees across 
the uplands on the right, is Westridge. A solitary 
schoolhouse for scattered country children, stands 
in a lane behind Westridge. We pass various de- 
tached houses, agreeable shrubberied abodes, as we 
proceed, until we arrive at Nettlestone, a country 
village on elevated ground : here we turn to the 
left, and threading a Devonshire lane skirting the 
parklike grounds of Eairy Hill, we descend to 
Seaview. The onward road, if pursued, would lead 
us past the solitary parish Church to the village at S« 
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Helen's Green. Half a mile farther is S. Helen's 
Point, where formerly stood the old Chnrch, 
which was built by the Monks of the Priory of S. 
Helen's. It was small, and the service was per- 
formed by the Monks, until the Canon required 
Vicars to be constantly resident, when, in con- 
sideration of the smallness of the parish, the Bishop 
licensed the Prior of S. Helen's to administer the 
Sacraments. This Church being situated near the 
sea, which by degrees encroached on the Church- 
yard, was in so much danger of being destroyed, 
that it was found necessary to obtain a brief for 
the erection of a Church in a more elevated situa- 
tion. Trelawney, Bishop of Winchester in 1719, 
consecrated the ground where the present Church 
is built, up in the fields away from the village. The 
tower of the old Church was at that time faced 
with brick, and has since served as a landmark for 
ships coming to S. Helen's Eoads. Adjoining the 
Point, is a mansion built on the site of the old 
Priory of S. Helen's, — (a foundation for Clunic 
Monks, established before the year 1155, and made 
subordinate to some Abbey in Normandy,) — and 
hence bearing the name of " The Priory." The 
shore under these hanging woods, sand studded with 
rocks, is a favourite spot for a seaside ramble, and 
is called Priory Bay. 

Seaview is a healthy village, commanding a fine 
open sea, and a shore pleasant to loll upon, with 
rocks for a scramble. People come here to lodge 
when Byde overflows : some prefer the retirement 
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and quiet of the place ; others like the thorough 
country walks for their children, who can here 
frolic freely upon a real unwalled shore close to 
the waves. Eor many years, the want of a Church 
was a drawback to SeaviefF : for it is a long walk 
to the parish Church of S. Helen's in the fields ; 
but, in 1859, a nice little Church was put up on 
the Ghreen, where Sunday Services are now con- 
stantly held. There are plenty of trees in the 
neighbourhood of Seaview. 

We can return to Byde by the side of the sea ; 
for there is a path all the way : the distance is 
three miles, and is much shorter than round the 
road. We traverse a short piece ,of seawall under 
Seafield, and half a mile of grass plat (where was 
formerly a saltern) abutting on a reach of sandy 
shore intersected by low barricades, before we 
come to Springfield, a line of detached sea-houses 
along the mouth of Spring Yale : these, too, lack 
a Church. Thence we mount a narrow causeway, 
in some places quite a mauvaia pasy beneath the 
walls bounding Fuckpool and S. Clare ; continuing 
our route along the new sea-wall skirting the rough 
and rocky shore towards Apley, where a path 
through the pretty sea-side grove brings us to the 
Dover. And now, what shall we do with ourselves 
for the rest of the day ? We are too fatigued to 
walk again ; we will take a ride to Ashey Down, 
and sit beneath the shadow of the far-seen beacon, 
to scan the wide and varied prospect. 
Away, then, as fast as the horses will convey us, 
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through the street of Upper Byde. Cast your eye 
along the old Newport Eoad as we pass the turn- 
ing: there are some picturesque Almshouses for 
aged women to be seen, giving the history of their 
foundation in the subjoiirod inscription : — 

" Alinshoufies 

erected to the memory of 

Peancis Botlb Simbon Wildeb, Esq., 

by his widow, Augusta Wilder, 

A.D. 1854." 

The !N^ational Schools of Eyde stand in behind, 
not far off. Since their erection, the long, low 
building in Melville Street, which for many years 
had served as the^School-house, has been converted 
into a Museum for scientific specimens and natural 
curiosities, whether products of the Island or other- 
wise. There is also an Infant School, likewise 
placed in contiguity to the abodes of the working 
classes. Besides these, there are Church Schools 
belonging to the district of Trinity Church ; and 
there is also S. James' School in connection with S. 
James' Church. We go on, and observe the Ceme- 
tery situated behind those groups of small houses 
on the right. It has been usual to hold Sunday 
evening services in the little S. Paul's Chapel at- 
tached to the Cemetery, in order to afford opportu- 
nities for worship to the artisans and working folk 
who dwell in considerable numbers in these more 
remote suburbs of Hyde, S. Thomas' Church not 
having any worship later than Sunday aftemoom 
They go on adding house to house for utility, not 
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for beauty, to be occupied by the industrial classes ; 
and patches of small streets continue to spring up 
in divers directions. A little further on a new 
Church is arising at Swanmore, between the two 
roads, instead of the temporary Church where ser-* 
vices have been for a time performed* The right- 
hand branching road is the walk leading to the Mill, 
where I promised to take you some day : it is not so 
picturesque a walk as it used to be, too many houses 
spoil the landscape. Yonder you remark the Mill, 
and from its position you can judge that the pano- 
rama seen thence must be comprehensive: our 
carriage will, however, follow the Newchurch road 
this afternoon. 

We have just passed the Eoyal Isle of Wight 
Infirmary. During the erection of this admirable 
institution, powerful appeals were made in its be- 
half by the Bishop of Oxford, to crowded congrega- 
tions at S. Thomas' and Trinity Churches, .when 
very large collections were subscribed. Not being 
at the time in the Island, I could not enjoy the 
edification of hearing this excellent Bishop's elo- 
quent discourses ; but I did possess the privilege 
of listening to a third appeal in aid of the same 
valuable charity ; I allude to the impressive sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Winchester, at S. James' 
Church, on the 10th of December, 1848. The Eight 
Eev. Prelate chose his text from the 25th chapter 
of the Gospel according to S. Matthew : — " Thou 
oughtest therefore to have put My money to the 
exchangers, and then at My coming I should have 
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receiyed Mine own with usary." From these words 
he took occasion urgently to enforce the duty of 
trading with the talents ; then, with earnest and 
warm-hearted energy, he proceeded to advocate the 
cause of the new Infirnuuy, as an institution bene- 
ficial and praiseworthy in its design, and truly 
deserving the assistance now solicited for its com- 
pletion. The Bishop assured his attentive auditors, 
that in subscribing to a charity of this description, 
they might be certain their money could not be 
misapplied, since none would seek to enter its walls 
except the sick and the decrepit, the feeble and the 
incapacitated ; while the very circumstance of the 
insular position of this fairest spot in his diocese, 
would enhance the value of the boon; since the 
establishment of an Infirmary within the Island 
would afford means of relief to poor suffering inva- 
lids, without entailing the inconvenience of crossing 
the sea; — a journey little suited to the tortured 
and the languishing. In conclusion, the Bishop 
reminded his hearers, that to those, and those only, 
who now take in the stranger, and visit the sick, 
will hereafter he addressed the Saviotjb'b gracious 
words of welcome, — '^ Come, ye blessed children of 
My Eatheb, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world : — for inasmuch 
as ye have ministered unto one of the least of these 
My brethren ye have done it unto Me." The 
Bishop's address was attended with good success, 
for it produced a collection of £74. 
I would fain hope, that amongst the numbers 



who, in after years, shall observe the far-seen Boyal 
Isle of Wight Infirmary, standing, like a noble 
monument of charity, on its elevated site, many, 
may be able with satisfaction to recollect that they 
have contributed at least one little stone to the 
building — assisted to furnish at least one pillow for 
the aching head, one couch of repose for the feverish 
frame. Perhaps, few of us ever consider to how 
many lowly individuals we are indebted for our 
ordinary comforts and gratifications, even during 
the short space of a single day : will it not be a 
consolation to each and all of us to remember, 
when our turn to be prostrated on a bed of 'pain 
shall come, that we did not forget in our days of 
health to assist in providing a refuge for the 
afflicted, and solace for those whose services con- 
tribute so materially to our daily happiness ? Alas! 
to some among these our less favoured fellow- 
creatures, the stroke of disease or the fractured 
limb is as the breaking of the staff of bread to a 
dependent family, depriving the strong of that 
ability to labour which constitutes the peasant's 
only wealth. 

Now we have quitted the town, and Ashey Land- 
mark, the object of our destination, though still 
distant, stands in prominent view before us. The 
atmosphere is transparent to-day; but in winter 
the Island is frequently overtaken by heavy mists, 
which more especially hover about the lofty hills. 
Well, once upon a time, as children say, when one 
of these peculiar mists was rolling around the 
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mountain summits, the valleys all the while re* 
maining perfectly clear, I chanced to turn a glance 
towards Ashej Down, when, lo! the beacon had 
vanished ! I was much astonished, for I had seen 
it so recently that I was certain it could not have 
been removed* In a few minutes, there it was, 
distinct and apparent as ever ; again, it quite dis- 
appeared ; then I saw it, faint and imperfect in its 
outlines : and all this time the hill was entirely 
visible. The cause of this strange metamorphosis 
was soon explained ; the landmark had been white- 
washed, and when enveloped in the rolling folds of 
a thin white mist, the similarity of hue rendered 
the beacon invisible. Now I have recorded this, 
because I think we may all learn a useful lesson 
from it. Christians are compared to a city set on 
a hill ; you perceive, then, a resemblance between 
ourselves and that much-observed landmark. Many 
eyes are fixed on our conduct ; our example, how- 
ever lightly we may heed the solemn truth, will 
produce endless consequences, either for good op 
evil. We too, as baptized Christians, have put on 
a white robe, which it should be our constant aim 
to keep pure and unsullied, as far as may be in this 
mortal state, that all may behold in our actions 
" Chbist forming in us, the hope of glory." But 
how can this be sa, if we allow our hearts to remain 
shrouded in the mist of worldliness, immersed in 
pleasures, or darkened by sin P . Imagine a vessel 
approaching the coast: the helmsman turns for 
guidance to the landmark ; it is veiled in mist ; he 
steers in a wrong direction, and the ship is en- 
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dangered or Wrecked. You perceive the parallel : 
OUT careless behaviour, even in little things, — for 
you have seen how a thin mist can do the mischief, 
— may lead others eternally astray ; or if, through 
mercy, they escape a final wreck, fainter lustre in 
their souls throughout eternity may be the result 
of the deviations, trifling as we now think, which 
our example has encouraged them to pursue. 

Ashey Landmark is a triangular pyramid of 
stone, about twenty feet high, with the apex finished 
in an oblique direction. It was erected by Govern^ 
ment in the reign of G-eorge II. as a beacon to 
ships, and bears date "Q-. E. 1736." I have 
always regarded the prospect from Ashey Down 
as the finest in the Island: that from S. Catherine's 
may be more extensive, but in my opinion it is less 
interesting; and I earnestly recommend all ad- 
mirers of the beautiful, not to omit traversing the 
range of hills between ]N'ewport and Brading. It 
may be interesting to mention, several tumuli 
were opened on Ashey Down in 1853, and some 
very ancient urns were exhumed: the largest 
covered a heap of human bones, probably dating 
back to the days of the Ancient Britons. These 
urns may be seen in the Museum at Eyde. You 
may also like to be told, most likely the water you 
have been drinking at Eyde comes from Ashey ; 
for the waterworks which supply the town are 
situated under the northern side of the Down. 

Let us sit down under the shadow of the Land- 
mark, and enjoy some historical talk about the 
Churches and villages within compass of the land- 
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Bcape. Can we see Brading ? No I We can only 
see the waters of the Haven ; the town is concealed 
by Brading Down, the eastern termination of this 
range. I may, however, tell you, Brading is an 
ancient market town, consisting of one long street, 
situated near the upper end of Brading Haven. It 
has now. a decayed look, but was formerly of more 
importance, and was styled *' The Kyng's Towne of 
Bradynge." It formerly returned Members to 
Parliament, but was excused from doing so on 
account of the poverty of the inhabitants,^ each 
representative having been paid fourpenee per diem 
for his services. The parish of Brading is still ex« 
tensive, although S. Helen's, Yaverland, Shanklin, 
and Bonchurch have been taken out of it. The 
Church is supposed to be the most ancient founda- 
tion of the kind in the Island, and is said to have 
been first erected by Wilfred, Bishop of Chichester, 
in the year 704, who is ^declared to have baptized 
his first convert on the spot : it is dedicated to S. 
Mary. The pillars of the nave are evidently of the 
Saxon order of architecture. It consists of a nave, 
side-^sles, and chancel, with a tower at the west 
end. The aisles are separated from the nave by 
pointed arches of different forms, and at the end of 
each aisle is a small chapel : that to the south was 
the burial-place of the Oglander family. On the 
monument of Sir John Oglander, and his father, 
Sir William, are their effigies, represented in com- 
plete armour, carved in wood. In the chancel, 
curiously cut on a large slab, is the figure of a man 
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in armour, with his feet resting on two dogs ; to- 
gether with the figures, in ornamental niches, of 
the Virgin, with the Infant Satioitb, and twelve 
Apostles ; round the verge is this inscription, in 
old English characters : — 

" Hie jaoet nobilis Jobannis GheraLbin armiger dum viye- 
bat ConstabulariuB Castri de Porcestre, qui obiit anno Dni 
mille™^ quadringen™** quadrage^ primo, die ultima mens. 
Octobris : anima ejus requiesoat in pace. Amen." 

# 

In the churchyard is the well-known epitaph, 
'' Forgive, blest shade,'* so beautifully set to music 
by Dr. Calcott. 

Erading Haven is an extensive tract of marshy 
ground, including between eight and nine hun^ 
dred acres, and covered ,by the sea when the 
tide is in. There is an old wild legend which 
says that this haven was once completely covered 
over with a forest of oaks, in which the Druids 
performed their superstitious rites ; and that, in 
the middle of the forest, a water-spirit was con- 
fined in a well by a great magician. So long as 
the well was kept covered, all was to be safe ; but 
if ever the lid which covered it should be taken ofi^, 
ruin was immediately to follow. The Druids 
passed away, and the well was forgotten ; but in 
the time of William the Conqueror, a Norman 
knight of the name of Eitz Osborne, who conquered 
the Island, gave it to one of his followers named 
Eobert Okelander, who ordered the underwood of 
the forest to be cleared away, that he might hunt 
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there, and then the well was discovered: the lid 
was taken off, the water-spirit escaped, and follow- 
ing in her train, — 

" The water gushed out on every hand, 
And drowned the knight and covered the land.*' 

It is very remarkable, and seems a proof there 
must have been a glimmering of truth in this legend, 
that, when Sir Hugh Middleton made an attempt to 
reclaim this tract of land from the sea, (an unsuccess- 
ful enterprise, which cost £7000,) a well cased with 
stone was discovered near the middle of the haven. 
This Eobert Okelander must have been the ancestor 
of the Oglander family who have possessed the do- 
main of Nunwell, near Brading, ever since the 
Norman Conquest. The name seems very appro- 
priate, so much of the estate having consisted of 
Oak-land, The name, Nunwell, is supposed to be 
derived from a well where, in the olden time, the 
Nuns used (Eebecca-like) to come and draw water. 
In the Eyde Museum is a very curious large wasp's 
nest, found in the rafters of a barn at Nun well. 

How sweet and thymy the air feels on this lofty 
elevation, as we sit beneath the old Landmark ! 
Listen ! the voice of the sea rises like a murmuring 
chant amid the still silence. It is the boundless 
sea — undying — infinite — we gaze on here, looking 
down over the lowlands between the great head- 
lands of Dunnose and the Culver Cliffs. The Solent 
looks quite a narrow strip of ocean blue, and the 
hills over the water seem much nearer than when 
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Been from Ejde ; — we can even distinguish the dim 
heads of some of the Southdown range neax Peters- 
field. The far-distant spire of Chichester Cathedral 
used to 1)0 one of the objects on the South Coast 
visible from Ashey Down in very clear weather. 
A powerful gale, occurring in the winter of 1861, 
during repairs at the Cathedral, caused the fall of 
the spire, which soared octagonallj from a fine 
tower in the centre of the edifice to a height of 
300 feet. This Cathedral, dedicated to S. Peter, 
was first erected by Bishop Balph in the reign of 
Henry I., and subsequently- repaired and enlarged 
by succeeding Bishops : it is partly in the Norman, 
and partly in the Early and Decorated styles of 
English architecture. Besides the principal tower, 
which supported the spire, there are two fine towers 
on the west, and on the north a fine bell-tower and 
lantern, connected by flying buttresses with octa- 
gonal turrets springing from the angles. The in- 
terior, which is 410 feet in length and 227 feet in 
breadth along the transepts, is principally in the 
Early English style : the Lady Chapel is of a later 
date. At the east end is a fine circular window ; 
and the south transept, which contains a remark- 
ably fine monument to the memory of Bishop 
Langton, has an elegant window of seven lights, in 
the Decorated style. The cloisters, occupying three 
sides of an irregular triangle, are in the later style. 
The Bishop's Palace contains a Chapel built in the 
thirteenth century.^ 

^ Lewis's Topographical Dictionary. 
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The episcopal chair was first fixed at Selsej 
Island iu 681, and transferred to Chichester about 
1075, when Stigand, Chaplain to William the Con- 
queror, was appointed the first Bishop of Chiches- 
ter. S. Wilfred, the first Missionary of the Gospel 
in the Island, may be considered the founder of 
the see. He was at first Archbishop of York ; but 
was ejected in 678 bj Egfrid, King of iN^orthum- 
bria, who was incited to it bj his wife, Ermen- 
burga. After his return from an appeal to the 
Pope, he was detained captive for nearly a year, 
and then proceeded southward into the kingdom of 
Sussex, where he accompanied his preaching of the 
Gospel with such zeal and eloquence, that many of 
the nobility were persuaded to embracjd Chris- 
tianity ; whilst the Clergy in his retinue were no 
less successful among the people. To reward and 
encourage Wilfred and his fellow-labourers, the 
King, Adelwalch, (who had been converted to the 
Christian fiiith whilst in captivity at the court of 
Merda,) bestowed upon him a considerable tract 
of country in the peninsula of Selaey, with all the 
cattle and slaves upon it^ where he built a monas- 
tery in 681, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
placing therein some of the religious companions of 
his exile. After Wilfred's return to Northumbna, 
about 688, the ecclesiastical affairs of Sussex ap- 
pear to have been under the government of the 
Bishops of Winchester until the year 711, when, 
on the death of Wilfred, Eadbercht^ Abbot of Sel- 
sey, was consecrated Bishop of the South Saxons, 
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and fixed his episcopal seat at this place. It is 
^j said, vestiges of this early Cathedral and the rude 
' city attached to it are discernible at ebb-tide. It 
was daring the period whilst Wilfred remained in 
Sussex that he became the instrument of convert- 
ing the inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, and ob- 
tained a grant of the third part of the Island from 
Ceadwaller, King of Wessex. Wilfred would ap- 
pear to have revisited the Island on subsequent 
occasions, after his restoration to the North at the 
death of the king ; for we find his name spoken of 
with honour as the founder of the Church at Bra- 
ding. In this manner was the last of the seven 
Saxon kingdoms brought into the bosom of the Chris- 
tian Church, about ninety years after the arrival of 
S. Augustine the Missionary on the English shores, 
and a little before the close of the seventh century. 
The success of Wilfred in the conversion of the 
South Saxons regained him the favour and friend- 
ship of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
recommended him, in the warmest manner, to 
Bthelred, King of Mercia, and to Alfred, who had 
succeeded his brother in the kingdom of Nor- 
thumbria, a.i>. 685. This last prince, having no 
personal enmity against Wilfred, permitted him to 
return into his dominions a.b. 688, and bestowed 
upon him the Bishopric of Hexham, which was 
then vacant, and the Monastery of Bipon. But 
the prelate soon forfeited the favour of the Nor- 
thumbrian king, by refusing to agree to a new 
Bishopric at Bipon, and advancing claims to the 
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possessions which he had enjoyed when he was sole 
Bishop of North urn bria. These differences led to 
his second expulsion about five years after. He 
then retired into Mercia, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by King Ethelred. He was not long in the 
see of Lichfield, there bestowed upon him, but 
made unwearied efforts to recover his former sta- 
tion and possessions in Northumbria. In this 
emergency he again appealed to the Pope, who de- 
cided in his favour; but King Alfred still made 
difficulties. This holy and zealous prelate died 
A.D. 711 » at his monastery of Oundle, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, and he was buried with great funeral 
honours at his Abbey of Eipon, Yorkshire.^ 

Among the Churches visible from Ashey Down, 
we may point out Newchurcb, the Mother-Church 
of Eyde. The village stands on a knoll in the 
midst of undulated scenery, near the foot of the 
downs on the south side. A steep road, deeply 
sunk between high banks of sandstone rock, forms 
the entrance to the village from Eyde. The 
Church is on the summit of the left-hand bank, and 
the prospect thence is highly diversified. The 
Parsonage stands at the back of the Churchyard* 
The Church of Newchurch stands upon this high 
ground, in the middle of the parish, and probably 
gave its name to the surrounding village. It is 
dedicated to All Saints, and consists of a body and 
a large chancel, separated from the body by a 
Gothic arch, of plain construction. There are 
^ Henry's History of England. 
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aisles on the north and south sides, separated from 
the body by four Gothic arches ; and in each aisle 
is a small chapel. A mural monument of the 
fAmily of Dillington, of Kingston, is in the north 
chapel. In the south chapel is a monument of 
Maurice Bockland, Esq., of Knighton, in this 
parish, who died in 1765. This Knighton House 
was a fine old manorial house, which formerly stood 
on the southern slope of Ashey Down, described as 
having ^'venerable grey fronts mantled with lux- 
uriant ivy, and bosomed in the richest groves, beau- 
tiful at a distance, and interesting on a nearer ap- 
proach." Why, many years ago, it was pulled 
down, I cannot explain : the hoary-headed stone 
gate-posts mark the former entrance, and mantling 
orchardings amid fragmentary walls denote where 
the gardens were wont to extend. 

Before we go on with any more of the old 
Churches, let me direct attention to one other 
Church belonging to this parish, in connection with 
Eyde. Looking westward from Ashey Down, on 
an upland amid the cultivated country about three 
miles from Byde, you remark a scattered village of 
red cottages, with a pretty new Church: that is 
called Haven Street, an outlying hamlet of Byde, 
being situated partly in the parish of Newchurch, 
and partly in that of Arreton. Originally, it con- 
sisted of only here and there a thatched agricul- 
tural cottage ; but, latterly, the system of putting 
*up houses under the auspices of Building Societies 
has led to the appearance of a throng of townified 
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briQk cottages, inhabited by working people : hence 
the presence of a Church and resident Clergyman 
became requisite in this hitherto neglected locality. 
Through the exertions of the Vicar a Church was 
erected a few years since, dedicated to S. Peter, 
where frequent services have been held for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. The seats are all opra, 
and the windows are attractive: altogether, the 
Church is very pretty, both in the interior and ex- 
terior: it stands in a green, open Churchyard, 
already studded with many interesting tombs. In 
a delightful house with extensive grounds, called 
Beaulieu, the first Pastor of Haven Street lived ; 
but, not being a Parsonage, it will not always be a 
clerical residence. From Byde it is an interesting 
walk to the village of Haven Street, by a wood*path 
which turns through the fields above the Infirmary, 
and leads by a rural lane into the woods. Alas ! why 
will they clear away hedgerows and grub up copses, 
destroying much of the peculiar character of the 
Island ? Time was (so old lore says) when it was 
oak forest all the way from Eyde to Newport. 
How few of the copses remain now-a^days in their 
pristine luxuriance! They cut down the wide- 
spreading giants, and transmogrify copses into 
arable land; not even do the shady hedgerows 
escape. The pretty, stunted, broad-beaded sap- 
lings, which lent such an especial aspect to the 
Island scenery, are year by year ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by the introduction of model farming, with 
ugly red brick homesteads, and clipped, treeless 
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hedges; and landscapes, once renowned for dis- 
playing the rarity of well-timbered land near the 
sea, are shorn of their foliage, and reduced to the 
level of commonplace regions, by this rage for en- 
couraging the " Farmer Newstyle'* system in the 
Island, as well as over all the rest of England. Oh, 
that the Queen would purchase the few surviving 
Island woods, and maintain them in their luxuri- 
ance, like the copses on the Boyal Osborne estatel 
What a diversified panorama of fertile meads, 
brown cornfields, and smiling villages do we look 
down upon in the central bowl of the Island I S. 
Catherine's, Appuldercombe Heights, and Shank- 
lin Down conceal the great sea which breaks upon 
the back of the Island, and the chain of downs 
stretching from Newport to Freshwater hide the 
water between Cowes and the Needles. But it 
would be superfluous in me to describe more in 
detail the many objects visible from Ashey Down, 
because the scene has already been most graphically 
portrayed by the talented pen of the late amiable 
Bev. Legh Bichmond. Thousands have visited the 
tombs of his heroines, in the Churchyards of Arreton 
and Brading. That Church in the trees, near the 
foot of the Down — Yaverland, with its ancient 
Manor House — formed part of his parochial charge. 
This new Church, in the rapidly increasing village 
near the lovely bay of Sandown, where 

" The waves lie sleeping on the sands," 

has been recently erected for the purpose of afford- 
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ing additional accommodation to the inhabitants of 
a remote portion of the parish where he so zealously 
laboured, until he quitted the Isle of Wight to 
enter a fresh field of exertion at Turvej. The 
new Church, too, in the village of Bembridge (also 
a dependency of Brading) has been erected since 
his time. Yon beauteous Down, crowned with the 
monument erected in 184)9, in honour of the late 
Earl of Yarborough, and placed in a position where 
it might also serve as a seamark, forms, next the 
ocean, the White Cliff of Bembridge, or, (as it is 
also denominated,) the Culver Cliff. The name is 
supposed to be derived from the Saxon Culvre, 
signifying a pigeon, numerous flocks of these and 
other birds having been accustomed to haunt the 
recesses of the rocks. A steep and difficult path 
(for the Cliff is 600 feet in height) conducts to the 
shore, and to a cave known as the Hermit's Hole : 
there is the scene of one of the Eev. Legh Sich- 
mond's interviews with the Negro servant. Truly 
did he love the cause of the oppressed and injured 
Africans ; it might have been partly this feeling, as 
well as friendship, which prompted him to name one 
of his children after Wilberforce, the noble-hearted 
Emancipator of the slave. Oh! how would the 
generous champions, who, in those days, so warmly 
espoused the interests of Africa, and fearlessly as- 
serted the claims of her crushed and trampled race, 
— how would they rejoice in the bright prospect 
now dawning upon that long-benighted continent ! 
how would their hearts have exulted to have been 
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permitted to listen, as some in this our land have 
listened, to the voice of Negro Clergymen preach- 
ing from our English pulpits! . Marvellous indeed are 
the providential dealings of the Most High ! What 
human imagination could have divined that the 
slave-trade itself should eventually become a means 
of Christianising Africa ? Yet so, if we in Eng- 
land fail not in the duty incumbent upon us of 
forwarding the work, we trust it will be. Let the 
sable African chieftains be taught how to instruct 
their subjects to cultivate cotton, for the supply of 
our calico market, instead of selling them, as here- 
tofore, to the slave-traders. In the free Negro 
Colony of Sierra Leone there are numerous sons of 
Africa, who were torn from their native land in 
early childhood, or during the freshness of budding 
youth, by the pitiless grasp of the slave-dealer, and 
afterwards snatched from the threatened fate by 
British intrepidity. England gave them liberty — 
England gave them more than earthly freedom; 
for, planted and colonised at Sierra Leone, it was 
through the ministrations of the English Church 
they imbibed that holy Christianity which makes 
men free indeed. Many among them yearn for 
their fatherland; long to revisit the haunts of 
childhood; sigh to behold again the countenance 
of the mother who nursed them — the father who 
rejoiced in them ; if haply such bliss be reserved for 
them, if those now aged parents still walk the 
earth. They will return to their native village ; 
and when sable crowds gather round them, mar- 
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veiling who the curiously-clad strangers may be, 
the mother's eye will recognise those matured and 
altered features, though time has indelibly changed 
the lineaments in the sight of all beside; the 
father's hand will express the unutterable thrill of 
welcome; and the parents will rejoice over the 
long-lost son, more than over all the rest of their 
children ; and they will hearken to him when he 
tells them, in their own native tongue, (which he 
has never forgotten,) of the dying love of Jesus ; 
oh, they will listen much more readily than they 
would to any poor white Missionary, and the neigh- 
bours will hearken too, and village after village will 
embrace the spreading Gospel, till whole nations 
be converted. Africa shall become Christian Africa, 
and the truth shall make her free. God will re- 
move the doom which- has hung heavy on her brow 
for ages ; the word of prophecy has uttered it : — 
"the Ethiopians' land shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God." England! stretch out thy 
hands to hasten the glorious fulfilment of the pro- 
mised blessing ; stretch out thy hands to help her ; 
stretch out thy hands in prayer for her to God ! 



/ CHAPTEE IV. 

SHANKLIN.— BONCHUROH.— VENTNOB.— 
THE UNJDEBCLIFF. 

Wlien chimes are pealing 

From each steepled feme, 
Mercy rerealing 
Sabbath peace again ; 
Then think of those on foreign strand — 
The poor, by penury's stem hand 
Compell'd to seek a distant land, 
' There to remain. 

\ 'No bell is sounding 

Near their forest home ; 
No schools surrounding 

Wild glades where they roam ; 
Some Mission-Pastor haply may 
At scattered seasons visit pay, 
Climbing the mountab's rugged way, 
Where torrents foam. 

Leaye them not lonely. 

Joyful tidings tell ; 
Send them not only 

Pastors where they dwell ; 
The holy Church in beauty raise, 
The school for training childhood's ways, 
That all may hear in after days 
Sweet Sabbath bell. 

AscBiSTDiNa the lofty brow of the imposing head- 
land of Dunnose, in our way to Yentnor and the 



\ 
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TJndercliff, we rest awhile to cast a retrospective 
glance over the parts of the Island we have just 
traversed, ere intervening cliffs shall hide them 
from our view. There is Shanklin — pretty little 
Shanklin, with its very picturesque Chine. Many 
people prefer the Chine at Shanklin to the grander 
ravine at the back of S. Catherine's, known as 
Blackgang Chine, where nature displays herself in 
all her wildest ruggedness. The awful fissure in 
the rocks, at Blackgang, through which the cataract 
rushes, impresses the beholder with solemn venera- 
tion ; while at Shanklin, on the contrary, all is calm 
and smiling beauty. The top of Shanklin Chine 
is about half-a-mile from the shore : it is a wooded 
ravine (they would call it a " dene" in the North) 
through the depths of whose cavity flows the 
Shanklin rivulet, which rises to the south of the 
village, and, after supplying the inhabitants with 
its pellucid waters, hurries down the Chine, and, at 
its entrance, forms a fall of about 20 feet. The 
Chine, as it approaches the sea, gradually increases 
in breadth and depth, and at its mouth becomes 
nearly 180 feet wide and 270 deep. On rocky 
ledges in the ravine are two picturesque cottages : 
near one of these, winding paths and irregular 
stone steps conduct to the fine shelly shore, whence 
the views are grand of the distant White Cliff to- 
wards the northern horizon, and the bold promon- 
tory of Dunnose towards the south. Sea-houses 
have latterly begun to be erected along the 
shore. In many parts of the Chine, the water is 
quite concealed by the shrubs, briars, dwarf-trees, and 
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underwood, fringing the interior of the chasm, which 
are traversed by many meandering paths and little 
staircases of stone prepared for visitors who choose 
to pay an entrance-fee. 'Tis a delicious village^ 
sweet, flowery Shanklin ; each cottage is embowered 
in its own garden, and the Parsonage is clad in the 
foliage of one immense and most luxuriant myrtle. 
The Church is somewhat inconveniently remote 
from the village, and stands close to the road, not 
far from the foot of Shanklin Down : originally, it 
was very small ; but it has lately been enlarged, 
to meet the requirements of the increasing popula- 
tion of visitors. An extraordinary assertion has 
been rumoured as a fact by some writers,^ regard- 
ing Shanklin Down, to the effect that " the Down 
has considerably increased, both in bulk and height, 
within the last hundred years." This increase in 
its elevation is said to be ''at least one hundred 
feet, as demonstrated by its appearance from S. 
Catherine's, from whence, within the memory of 
man, it was not to be discovered through the inter* 
vention of Week Down, though now it can be 
seen rising above the latter from the same spot." 
Strange, if true ! — yet akin to the marvellous in- 
fluences through whose agency an under-world of 
such Eden-beauty has been created out of ruins, 
foreshadowing (as it were) the resurrection where- 
with the Glorifled Bedeemer shall create new hea- 
vens and a new earth out of the wreck of an 
overthrown world. 

Looking downward from the height, close beneath 
' Warner, and other authors. 
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U8, we see the hamlet of Luceombe, which also 
boasts a miniature Chine. There is a most delight- 
ful walk along the Cliff from Shanklin to Luccombe, 
and thence through the enchanting scenery of the 
Landslip, a broken tract of craggy brake and tufbed 
rockland, surpassing in magnificent beauty :— this, 
the seaward base of stupendous Dunnose, is, in re- 
ality, the commencement of the TJndercliff. Above, 
the venerable steeps of the upper cliff-land rise ma- 
jestically, shutting out scenes of the ordinary world. 
Underneath, the everlasting sea surges on the shore 
in booming billows, or displays its swelling bosom 
of foam-crested waves, far as eye can see. The 
path emerges past a Farm on the open sward, be- 
tween the ancient Church of S. Boniface and East 
Dene, the charming seat of Admiral Swinburne. 

But, to return to the carriage route. We have 
now reached the summit of the Pass over Dnnnose, 
and a widely different prospect will immediately 
open before us. The TJndercliff, composed as it is 
of a landslip arrested midway in the fall, forms a 
little world of its own, so completely do craggy 
cliffs and steep declivities separate this region of 
romantic grandeur from the rest of the Island. To 
attempt a faithful delineation of its strange sub- 
limity would be almost as unsuccessful as any en- 
deavour to give those who have never seen the sea 
an adequate idea of the mighty vastness of the in- 
finite ocean rolling on the fine pebbly shore ; for 
at this side of the Island the billows are tossing 
before us in all the immensity of unlimited expanse, 
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boundlesB and free, knowing no confine till the 
ocean blue is lost in the kindred azure of the 
horizon. And now a turn in the rapidlj-descend- 
ing road brings into full view the lovely panorama 
of the Undercliff, with its scattered masses of rock 
and frowning grey cliffs, its shadowy trees and ro- 
mantic glades, its smiling cots and clear cascading 
rivulets. Yonder see the white spire of Ventnor, 
surrounded by groups of new houses. That cas- 
tellated turret beyond, is Steephill; a short dis- 
tance further, we find the exquisite little Church 
of S. Lawrence, which enjoys the reputation of 
being the smallest Church in England ; its pretty 
churchyard is tastefully planted with flowering 
shrubs ; but we will speak further of S, Lawrence' 
Church when we arrive at it in our progress along 
the Underclifi'. Beyond S. Lawrence, the road, if 
still pursued, would lead past the delightful grounds 
of nestling villas, to the favourite locality of Sand- 
rock, and thence to S. Catherine's and Blackgang. 
The secluded cottages in the undercliff always re- 
mind me of those well-known lines of our classically 
refined poetess, the late Mrs. Hemans : — 

" The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet fanes ; 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And feariess there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves.*' 
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And where shall we find a more suitable exemplifi- 
cation of these lines than in the sweet village we 
are now entering — the wild and romantic Bon- 
church, or (as it should in correctness be termed) 
the " Village of S. Boniface P" A new Church, 
with its attendant Parsonage, attracts our atten- 
tion, reminding us that 

" The saintlj Bishop has been there 
To consecrate the House of Prayer." 

This Church was erected in 1848, in consequence 
of the old Church becoming much too small for 
the rapidly increasing dimensions of the popula- 
tion, and being also deemed unsafe for general use 
on account of its extreme antiquity. The new S. 
Boniface Church stands on a much higher slope of 
the TJndercliff, in a Churchyard lovely by the un- 
dulations of its rocky mounds, and by the flower- 
ing hawthorn and other shrubs which overshadow 
the picturesque Cross-guarded tombs. The interior 
of the Church has a pleasing aspect : it consists of 
a nave, chancel, and north transept, with high 
raised roof : it is fitted with low pews, with side 
stalls in the chancel, for the families of the Clergy- 
man, and of the chief proprietor in the parish. Dr. 
Leeson. The Font was given by the late Mr. Ser- 
geant Adams, as a memorial of his son, Eev. W. 
Adams, author of the " Shadow of the Cross," the 
" Old Man's Home,*' &c. : it is octagonal, on marble 
pillars, and bears a Latin inscription. The Com- 
munion Table is of oak, and is surmounted by a 
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stained window, iHnstratlng the following sul^ 
jecta : — 





Our Loed's charge 

to S. Peter, 
-Peed My sheep." 




Our LoBD*s 
Baptism. 


Jesus raising 
the Widow's Son. 


Jesus stilling 
the tempest. 


Jesus blessing 
little children. 


The 
Oacifixion. 


Jesus in 
Gethsemaner. 


Jesus bearing 
the Cross. 


The Last 
Supper. 


The 
Resurrection. 



The central compartment was presented by Ad- 
miral Swinbame of East Dene; and the rest of 
the window by other friends of the Church. Within 
the Communion railings is an ancient chair given 
to the Ber. W. Adams when at Merton College, Ox- 
fordy and by him subsequently presented to this 
Church. The transept, also, has a stained window, 
on which are depicted SS. John Bi^ptistand Stephen. 
The west window, representing SS. James and 
John, and the Church Bible and Prayer Book were 
gir^i by members of the Sewell family : the organ, 
which fFtauds on the floor, under the west window, 
is played by Miss Sewi^l, a sister of Miss Eliza- 
beth Sewell, so highly esteemed as the authoress 
of '*Amy Herbert," and many other valuable 
tales; the sisters reside at Bonchurch, and are 
descended from a long-estabfished Isle of Wight 
family. 

Descending the road, a footway on the left. 
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down a shady lane, conducts us to the Old Church, 
a very ancient edifice, hy some deemed the most 
venerable in the Island, though I belieye, Brading 
Church (supposed to have been founded by Wil- 
fred, Bishop of Chichester, in 704) claims the palm 
of antiquity. The foundation and dedication of 
this Church, — S. Boniface Church, abbreviated into 
" Bonchurch," — is the origin of the name of the 
village. — Is there in the world a sweeter spot where 
one could wish to lay the mortal dust in waiting 
for the resurrection morn, than this tree-sheltered, 
flower- spangled ground, beneath the shadow of 
the grey old Church, within sound of the chanted 
murmurs of the eternal sea ! The ancient Church 
of S. Boniface stands almost close to the edge of 
the lower cliff, and consists of narrow nave and 
chancel, compass roofed and ceiled circular, with 
Crosses on the square turret and on the nave, and 
a fragment of a Cross on the chancel. This Church 
is only twelve feet in width, and not fifty feet in 
length: almost as small as S. Lawrence: it is 
now only used for funerals. Over the Altar is an 
ancient oak Cross, with carved pediment. There 
is a small rude stone Font, old-fashioned high 
pews, and two square comer galleries. The 
remains of some old fresco paintings, erewhile 
defaced by whitewash, are on the side wall. The 
Churchyard contains many interesting tombs : the 
chief is that of the Bev. William Adams, author 
of the "Shadow of the Cross," the "Old Man's 
Home," &c.| a slab with horizontal Cross, so 
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raised that, when the sun shines, the shadow falls, 
a holy reflection of immortality, upon his tomb : — 
thus illustrating the title of his own beautiful alle- 
gory. An inscription borders the tomb : — " Wil- 
liam Adams, M.A., late Vicar of S. Peter's in the 
East, and Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; de- 
ceased January, 1848. Patient in tribulation, con- 
tinuing instant in prayer." Eose trees and other 
shrubs are planted beside the tomb; and at the 
head, an Irish yew, in a wire circlet, in place of a 
weeping willow which died. In the immediate 
vicinity is a tomb of childhood, that of a nephew of 
Miss Sewell, — " George, aged not quite six years. 
Of such is the kingdom of heaven." Another 
child's tomb in the churchyard bears the expressive 
inscription, '' Jbsus called a little child unto Him." 
An interesting horizontal cross will also attract at- 
tention, bearing the scroll, " Blessed are the dead 
. which die in the Lobd," in memory of the Eev. 
Thomas Frederick Dymoke, formerly Bector of 
Hatch Beauchamp, in the county of Somerset, who 
died at Yentnor, February 9, 1858, SBtat. 56. He 
belonged to the family (now represented by Sir 
Henry Dymoke) inheriting the office of Champion 
of England at royal coronations. John Sterling, 
the author, who died at Yentnor, September 18, 
1844, aged 38, is also buried in this churchyard. 

Oh, bid thy doubts, thy fearful wayerings, cease : 
Chbibt in His Church alone can give thee peace. 
£neel thou beneath His Cross : so, dawning day 
Shall calm thy soul, and chase dark clouds away. 
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Whj these deep nghs ? Wbj ihm despondiiig mood? 
From ereay pang the Sfibit works thee good : 
Storms should not rend, nor mortaL ire molest,, 
The soul a Fathes's Presence lulls to rest. 

Like many Churches of very early date, S. Boni- 
faee Ghureh is situated near a crystal spring, which, 
until marred by recent landslips, descended in a 
graceful cascading arch of water, to the shore. 8. 
Boniface (whose original name was Winfred) was 
a SaxiMi, born in England, though he afterwards 
became Bishop of Ments. He was sumamed Bo- 
niface by Pope Gregory II., and was martyred by 
Pagans while preaching, near Utrecht, a.ii. 755. 
Oh! how do thoughts of these time-hallowed 
Churches recall to our minds the period when our 
ancestors were in no better state than the poor be- 
nighted idolaters to whom we send the Gospel in 
other lands ,* and, like as we now-a-days despatch 
Bishops to establish the rapidly-extending Church 
in our newly-formed Colonies, just so may we pio^ 
ture to ourselves the scene, when, many hundred 
years ago, Christian Bishops and Missionaries first 
arrived in our own country, to evangelise the na- 
tives. And their work still fioorisfaes : we are pri- 
vileged in possessing the Church, which is as a 
channel of living waters to her faithful children, 
because Chbist is the exhaustless Fount whence 
flow the streams of gladness. The landscape before 
us offers an appropriate typification of this view of 
our advantages. There is, somewhere in the tower- 
ing hills behind Bonchurch and Yentnor, a Well, 
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rising at an extr aordinaiy elevation : it is named 
S. Bonifaoe Well, and is a spring which vas for- 
meriy held in high yeneration by the seamen ; for 
it was their custom, in passing this place, to lower 
the fore-topmast, in reyerence to S. Boniface. The 
youths and maidens, also, on the festival of that 
aaint, used to resort to this spring with ohaplets of 
flowers, probably a relic of the practice of '' dressing 
the wells'* on the anniversaries of the patron saint; 
a custom which still survives^ accompanied with 
singing of psalms and religious services, at the vil- 
lage of Tissington, in Derbyshire, (where are five 
beautiful wells,) on Ascension-day. The first time 
I went in search of the Well on S. Boniface Down, 
I spent several hours in seeking for it, discovering, 
when too late, that I bad followed the wrong track ; 
but though I did not succeed in tracing S. Boniface 
Well, I believed it was there in all its gurgling 
freshness. I did not then know that a fall of loose 
chalk had stopped the flow of water ; nor that the 
moist white chalk*spot, indented high up on the 
£ftoe of S. Bonifiu^ Down, now alone represents the 
site of the famous ^' Wishing Well." I may be only 
hazarding a fancy of my own, yet I cannot but 
imajE^ne Uiat the crystal stream which makes its 
appearance in the valley at the foot of S. Boni&ce 
Down, and leips sparkling by the load-side through 
the village, may owe its birth to the spring of S. 
Boniface, though not apparoni above ground in its 
descent. Let us think of this fount as the parent 
of the stneam whidi flows into tixe sea close by the 
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ancient Church, and we shall have a bright connec- 
tion between the holy Well and the House of God 
founded by S. Boniface. Thus the Gospel may be 
compared to a Well; and we in England, speaking 
metaphorically, enjoy the inestimable blessing of 
seeing the gushing waters flow past our own dooref, 
enabling us to taste the refreshing beverage 'when- 
ever we are so minded ; but to the inhabitants of 
many countries these priceless waters are remote 
and unattainable, like the elevated Well on S. Boni- 
face Down, which numberless travellers never hear 
of. The heathen population are unacquainted with 
the value of the healing stream, unless we send in- 
structors to enlighten them ; but there are multi- 
tudes in our colonial dependencies — our own fellow- 
countrymen, be it remembered — who, having once 
partaken of the soothing draught, feel deeply their 
need of the Church's ordinances, sighing as they 
cast a retrospective glance towards vanished days^ 
before they quitted their native land, when the 
Sabbath chimes chanted sweet music in their ears, 
sounding forth continual invitations to the services 
of the sanctuary. And shall these pious yearnings 
awake no response from us P Ah, these holy pinings 
will die away, religious aspirations will cease to 
stir within their souls, if we suffer the accomplish- 
ment of such sacred desires to be postponed until 
" hope deferred shall have made the heart sick !" 
Can we permit them to remain unprovided with 
ordained Ministers, when the inevitable result must 
be thickening darkness gathering around, unless 
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they escape that threatened fate through the efforts 
of others, who will occupy the ground we suffer to 
lie fallow ? And if we thus allow the scattered 
sheep to be trained in hostile array against the fold 
to which they rightfully belong, how shall we an- 
swer the question that will one day be addressed 
to us as a nation — '' Where is the flock that was 
given thee, thy beautiful flock P'* There is yet 
time to avert the impending danger ; the exiles still 
cry, " We have longed for Thy salvation, O Lobd." 
Be it ours, in deeds as well as words, to reply, 
" With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation !'* 

On a knoll, just above the corner where the road 
turns along the Yale, stands the pretty School of 
Bonchurch, with its neat terrace-plat in front taste- 
fully planted with bright flowers, meet emblems of 
the merry faces and busy fingers that tend their 
budding growth ! Pluck not the blossoms, O pass- 
ing wayfarer 1 pay heed to the modest request, 
" Pray respect the children's flowers." The girls 
of this National School, when past the age of thir- 
teen, are usually admitted into the households of 
the resident subscribers, and employed in domestic 
work in the morning, still attending school in the 
afternoon. This training is far more valuable than 
that of an Industrial School ; for it gives the girls 
a knowledge of the habits of the upper classes, 
and makes them competent to enter at once upon 
service in gentlemen's families ; besides which, it 
keeps them under control^ when they are first 
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leamiDg to be independent ; and faults, which might 
be ruinous in after-life, are discoYered and cheeked 
bj those who have an influence over them : thus 
bringing into operation " the great element of per- 
sonal influence, without which it is in the ordering 
of Oon's Providence that no lasting moral good 
shall ever be effected." Bespectable situations are 
afterwards procured for the girls ; and if thej re- 
main in the place for a year, they receive the reward 
of a fiov<CTeign. The object is, that the flrst step 
in life should be made well ; and the result has been 
most BuccessfuL Few of us know how auffidentlj 
to estimate the importance to a girl of the influence 
of those whom from childhood she has been accus- 
tomed to respect: ''if the prcMem of the ednca- 
tion of our English girls in the working classes is 
to be ever wisely solved, it musi be by English 
ladies, working with sdf-denying efforts, and exer- 
cising, each in her own sphere, that quiet but deep 
and most efficacious influence which especially be- 
longs to women, and which is a talent for which 
they must hereafter render account."^ 

It would be a privilege for elder girls if some 
system similar to this could be adopted in connec- 
tion with many of our schools throughout the land. 
There is great dearth of opportunity for putting girls 
to industml occupations when they leave school. 
In the larger schools, once in two or three years, a 
vaeancy may arise for a well-principled, talented 

1 MiBS Elizabeth Sewell, in communication wifii the Eoyal 
Oommissionen on Sdneation, 1861. 
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gcrl to become a pnpil teacher, and Bo1)y lon^ years 
<fi patience and assiduity to fit herself bereafiber t» 
/enter upon the high and influential calling of a 
schoolmistress: but the instances of girls who 
reach this position are few, compared with the mul- 
titude who quit their ichool*in«trnction without a 
definite aim for future pursuit. There need to be 
more trades and suitable industrial pursuits open 
to young women, in the years which elapse between 
their girlhood and the period of marriage. A girl 
will be ail the better for baring acquired the in- 
genuity and passed through the discipline of learn- 
ing a craft, even though she may have no occasion 
to pursue it all her life long : 4t present, there is 
little beside dressmaking and millinery that girls 
rather above service can betake themselves to learn : 
and these, unless in the case of girb desirous (^ being 
educated for ladies' maids, frequently become the 
source of much frivolity and heedlessness of deeper 
things, because there is no ultimate aim to be readied 
beyond. Girls are unfit for superior household ser- 
vioo without regular training : often, the inferior 
situation in a small tradesman's Abode, which the 
mother of a large family calls ^ a nice little place " 
for her elder girl, produces in reality more hiurm 
than good, by subjecting the girl to influences of a 
low tone, and frequently to principles of a (standard 
undoing much that was taught her in the Ohurch 
School. Worse still, are the loitering and gossip- 
ing habits which arise from desultory occupation 
in the local manufacture of a district : girls who 
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have followed their own will at the age when le2^ 
qualified to rule themsehes, are seldom found ii 
clined to submit to the wholesome restraints of ser- 
vice, even were ladies disposed to receive them after 
their season of independence. What important 
results might be achieved if more ladies of rank 
and influence would condescendingly devote their 
attention to this subject, and open a waj for girls 
to obtain entrance into well-regulated service, either 
by including the initiation of young maidens into 
domestic duties among their own household ar- 
rangements, or by the promotion of institutions 
where girls may receive industrial training, and 
thence be introduced into the service of rightly 
ordered families, after the example of the Queen's 
School, at Windsor. 

Passing from Bonchurch School along the Yale, I 

we come to the Fond, a sweet spot, often depicted 
in pictures of Bonchurch ; it was formerly secluded 
and elm-shadowed, but (as a recent writer truly re- 
marks) is " now sadly disfigured by the vandalisms 
of the builder." Shall we mount the ninety-nine 
steps near the Pulpit Eock, to the terrace-road, 
which runs along the base of the upper cliff, and 
rest awhile at the pleasant Bonchurch Hotel, which 
stands amid such romantic grounds, and commands 
such a charming view over the TJndercliff towards 
Yentnor and Steephill, looking down upon a mass of 
foliage (in May, a white sheet of hawthorn bloom), 
sinking into the measureless expanse of the blue 
unbounded sea. One night, I watched the moon | 
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gfcailing for hours in refalgent splendour above the 
f ocean-bosom : a broad shafb of columnar light shed 
from the vestal orb seemed to pierce the azure- 
abyss, and the Undercliff seemed to smile an Eden 
smile beneath the silver ray ; I could almost feel 
the nearness of celestial spirits amid the balmy air, 
as though the Eisen Otse were transforming the 
scene by His glory. Along the fathomless extent 
of sea and sky, the moon pursued her westward 
course, until the sea-mist began to cast a veil around 
her, as she sank, larger and redder, into the dim 
horizon. Just when the suspicion of a glimmer of 
the morning twilight began to pale the silver bril- 
liancy of her beams, she descended deeper into the 
folds of the sea-mist, and began to bathe her ruddy 
orb in salt-sea waves beyond our ken. Her disc 
diminished to a crescent, then to a small bright 
spot, growing ever less and less upon the face of 
the waters, a diminishing speck of light sailing off 
into unknown distance, a glowing atom going away 
into another world. Still, still, the shining point 
is there ; who can note the instant of disappearance 
of the fair May moon ? There is nothing now ; 
nothing, save the grey sea, and the misty horizon. 
So, the Spibit of God may have brooded on the 
face of the waters, in the days when this planet 
was girt all over with the sea as with a garment : 
so, may His heavenly breathings stir the baptismal 
waters within the soul, in the new creation which 
His Presence is evoking amid the darkness flung 
by sin over the face of the deep. 
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" fieaatifiil inoonHght ! gemming the lea, 
Pearling with silver both woodluid and iaa s 
Gilding with radiance the steep mountain brows, 
Flajing strange antics with dark forest boughs ; 
Dancing with shadows 'neath every green tree, 
Thy pleasures, O beautiful moonlight, for me ! 

"Beautiful moonlight ! shining on all, 
Bobing in whiteness both castle and hall; 
Pouring soft rays on the peasant's low cot. 
Cheering the meek, by proud fashioh forgot ; 
E'en the homeless, who crouch 'neath the leaves of a tree, 
Are solflced, ihoa beautiful moonlight, by theo. 

" Beautiful moonlight ! shedding fair gleams, 
Painting in rainbow youth*s fiiiry-like dreams ; 
Whisp^ng of rest to the weary that sleep, 
TeUing of peace to the troubled' that weep t 
Deep breat^iings of love, and wUd carols oCglee, 
Are wafted, O beautiftd moonlight, on thee. 

" Beautifiil moonlight ! holy and calm, 
Over sad moumen diffusing tweet balm ; 
Streaming unelouded where tempests ne*ar lowar, 
Tinting the church and its lily-white tower ; 
O ! ever that shrine may the world-weary see 
Illumined, thou beautifid moonlight, by thee." 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, rising between 
Bonchureh and Yentnor, erected at the cost of 
some noble-hearted ladies, is now a prominent ob- 
ject in the landscape, when the eye gazes along tiie 
TJndercliff. The interior consists of a broad naTO, 
with narrow aide-aisles, and a deep chancel, with an 
organ-recess on the one side, and a corresponding 
aisle leading to the iside porch on the other. 1%e 
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roof is lofty and pointed; there are clerestory 
windows in the nave, and low windows in the sides 
of the aisled. The east and west windows are im- 
posflDg, and there is a noble chancel-arch ; the small 
pointed arches, supported by clustering marble 
columns, in the sides of the chancel, are rery 
chaste. It is piously intended that the carvings 
and decorations of this Church shall excel those of 
any other Cbnrch in the Island. The seats will be 
open and free. The foundation was commenced in 

iseo. 

This beautiful church stands on a grassy slip 
of land between Yentnor and Bonchurch, within 
sight of the sweet retired residence known as S. 
Boniftice, formerly for many long years the dwell- 
ing of the late Archdeacon Hill. I can remember 
in my childhood's visits to the Island, when S. 
Boniface House stood alone amid its lawns and 
shrubberies under B. Boniface Down; when the 
village of Bonchurch consisted of a few bowery 
hamlet homes, nestled amid a broken rockland 
overarched with groves ; when Ventnor was a sim- 
ple fishing cove, consisting of an hotel, a village 
inn, a few humble cottages, and the mill; days 
when (they tell me) there were no houses for 
accommodating toiinsts in the ITndercliff, orcept 
G-rovies* Hotel, at Ventnor (now a private house), 
and the Sandrock, beyond the turning to Niton ; 
when there was no road beyond the Sandrock, and 
when the only method of arriving at Blac^gang, 
except on foot by the shore, was by crossing S. Oa- 
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therine's Down between I^iton and Ghale. How 
changed the aspect of the once aristocratic Under- 
cliff now ! Modern villas are perched on almost 
every knoll, and in the heart of nearly every glade, 
in romantic Bonchurch . A rapidly increasing Swiss 
town peoples the former solitude around Yentnor 
Cove : new roads are cut in various directions to 
avoid the charming ups and downs of the original 
way, which is thus shorn of much of its primeval wild-* 
nessy save where it traverses the parklike domains 
of Steephill, S. Lawrence, Old Park, and Mirables. 
An excellent road threads its way through Eocken 
End to Blackgang Chine ; clusters of new houses 
dot the scenery at Blackgang and around Sand- 
rock; and the same process is beginning under 
S. Lawrence. The road over Dunnose is zigzagged 
for convenience of descent, instead of winding in 
precipitous reaches as heretofore ; and, — alas ! for 
the exclusive tone of the Island, — a railroad from 
Byde to Yentnor is to be tunnelled under Shanklin 
Down, notwithstanding the strenuous Island oppo- 
sition which, until 1860, for many years success- 
fully resisted the introduction of the iron road of 
the million into this chosen Isle. 

We must not linger at Bonchurch, inviting 
though its rose-bowered cottages appear. Happy 
dwellers in these tranquil habitations of peace 
and contentment! blissful must be your lot, if 
the mind within corresponds with the profusion of 
Nature's bounties around — if Beligion has found 
an ark of refuge in the soul ! Yes, this is the secret 
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of true happiness ; we may live in the midst of out- 
ward grandeur, with wealth and every appliance 
the ingenuity of luxury can contrive at our com- 
mand, and yet we may not be happy. The im- 
mortal soul of man aspires after some more sub- 
stantial reality than mere earthly prosperity ; hence 
it is that, while languor and ennui consume the 
willing slaves of fashion, and chilling disappoint- 
ment too often withers the votaries of worldly fame 
and ambition, the peace and tranquillity they seek 
in vain is frequently discovered in the humble 
abodes of contented poverty, where religious cheer- 
fulness triumphs over the pressure of heavy trials, 
or diffuses unruffled serenity amid the pain of se« 
vere bodily infirmity. 

" Oft in life's stillest shade reclining, 
In desolation unrepining, 
Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind. 
Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel's theme ; 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr's palm."^ 

Yentnor, for several years after the beginning of 
its erection into a town, was seen under rather dis« 
advantageous circumstances ; for, from not having 
yet arrived at full maturity, it exhibited in some 
places a rather unfinished aspect. Through want 
of a guiding plan, the houses seemed to stand at all 
angles, as if they had accidentally arranged them- 
^ Bev. J. Keble. 
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Belves into streets. Much of this has now disap- 
peared ; and doubtless an air of still more perfect 
completmieaB will perrade the place when a few 
additional years shall hare giren the final polish to 
this rising town. Perhaps, after all, the defects I 
have named bare prineipaily existed in my own 
mind, from an idea that it was somewhat incon- 
graoBs to erect anything so formal as a town amid 
the wild romance of the Undercliff. 

Let us descend the Co?e by some of the abrnptr 
little paths and flights of steps. There are seats 
along the Esplanade; shall we sit there, or, still 
better, revel in the charming freedom of a picnic on 
the shoore^ with the i^arkling waves rippling at our 
feet, and the chant of the holy sea resounding in 
our ears ? The shore at Yentnor is composed of 
fine shingle, minute shells, and brown pebbles, oc- 
casionally diversified by a flat rock or a bristling 
reef amid the sand at low tide ; but these have 
been cleared away in front of the Cove, where 
happy children may be observed sporting on the 
beech with their spades and pails, under the care 
of mammas, elder sisters, or nurserymaids, who 
seem to enjoy delving in the shingle and picking up 
sea-weed quite as much as the little ones them- 
selves. In summer the lovely sea usually ebbs and 
flows tranquilly along the coast, a glassy expanse, 
scarce ruffled into wavelets by the warm breath of 
the dallying breeze; but when the south wind 
blows, the ocean-surface becomes agitated, and the 
bounding billows appear crested with " white 
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horses,"^ as far as eye can see across the face of 
the waters. At such times enormous breakers 
dash with loud reverberations upon the foam- 
sprinkled beach, the wildly-beating gale taste» of 
the salt spray, and the shore may sometimes be 
felt to tremble beneath the concussions caused by 
the impetuosity of the assaulting waves. Look! 
the sea-mist is coming ; it advances like thin, white 
smoke; it draws nearer; the landscape begins to 
be shrouded in its phantom folds ; it droops as a 
veil alike from green down and grey cliff. Now we 
are enveloped in its chilling embrace ; we can see 
nothing save an atmosphere of white haze ; we dis- 
cover glimpses of the dark blue sky between its 
snowy fleeces. We look down upon it, a rolling 
cloud mantling the bosom of the ocean. We can just 
discover the brown shore through its thin vapour, 
but the countenance of the sea is muffled in a white 
kerchief; we can hear its cooing voice, but we cannot 
see its face. Bapidly the mist flies along ; we observe 
its shadow as it passes, like a spirit on the plumes 
of the breeze : it rises into upper air, and again 
we are in a clear atmosphere. We remark how it 
wreathes around distant objects, as we gaze on its 
retreating form ; we bid it adieu, and we watch it, 
whilst it rolls off, a dense cloud, pursuing its on- 
ward flight towards the verge of the remote ho- 

^ It is curious, in Italian, the same word, '* cavallone,** sig- 
nifies ** great floundering horse," and *' great wave of the 
sea.'* Hence, probably, the term "white horses," sometimes 
applied to the white crests seen a&r off upon a rough sea. 
H 
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rizon. — ^It has Taniahed, leaving no vestige be- 
hind! 

Yentnor has decidedly a Swiss aspect, displaying 
bouse dotted above house on the broken groand 
round the amphitheatre of the Cove, and having 
romantic cottages perched in diversified attitudes 
upon rocky knolls amid fragments of fallen cliff. 
The principal thoroughfare is tolerably level, and 
is furnished with handsome shops; but some of 
the streets and roads in the upper rogions are 
romarkably steep for ascending or descending. As 
might be expected in a locality resuscitated from 
a primeval avalanche, the gardens attached to most 
of the houses are unusually picturosque, situ* 
ated amid blocks of natural rock, with sur&ces 
so uneven as to require many a flight of stone 
steps for access from one platform to another, espe« 
cially in those which happen to be pkced close to 
the base of the Uj^r Cliff. Madeira Yale (be- 
tween Yentnor and Bonehuroh) is a sheltered 
glen, specially adapted for the invalids who resort 
to Yentnor for the climate ; it consists of an assem- 
blage of villas in gardmis, so arranged as to pro* 
duce the effect of one extensive pleasure-ground, 
protected from all winds by grassy ridgea and 
rocky mounds beforo and behind. The terrace- 
road leading to Madeira Yale presents a command- 
ing view of the Yale at Boncharch, which frpm 
hence appears quite a hollow, between hills rising 
abruptly on either side. The cross-crowned Pulpit 
Eook aoars skyward near the foot of the Upper 
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Cliff, whence slopes of the magnificent Pown swell 
grandly, an uncreated barrier against invasions 
of the oat^ world. It is a loyelj walk along the 
cliff and grassy meads between Yentnor and Bon- 
church ; and also in the opposite direction^ as far 
as Steephill, or beyond. The shore, too, is de- 
lightful for a ramble in both directions. 

But perhaps yon are an excellent climber, aod 
lore scrambling: if so, I can here* promise yon 
ample amusement. I assure yon it is quite an ad- 
venturous undertaking to scale the precipitous 
sides of these steep and slippery downs ; if you do 
not like to make the attempt, we will ascend the 
winding road leading to Wraxall and Appulder- 
combe, in order that you may behold the admirable 
amp d*ceil of Yentnor, as seen from a lofty eleva* 
tioD. The Undercliff appears incomparably beau- 
tiful, when viewed from an overlooking eminence. 
Further along, between S. Lawrence Shute and 
Niton, there is, for a considerable distance, a nar- 
row path on the summit of the cliff: those who 
possess sufficient courage to skirt the edge of the 
precipice by this unfrequented and almost inac- 
cessible t^nck, will be richly repaid by the luxu- 
riance of the prospect stretched beneath their feet ; 
the Undercliff, in its exceeding loveline8s*-«the 
ocean, in its invincible majesty. 

I have, many a time, climbed the almost perpen- 
dicular face of the Down, &om any spot whence I 
might happen to find it convenient to ascend ; but 
I would not recommend every one to pursue the 
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same course, as it is really a very dizzy undertak- 
ing, the short turf being extremely slippery, as 
well as excessively steep ; and there is nothing to 
cling to for support. The surest plan is never to 
look down, and to make use of hands as well as 
feet in clambering up the most abrupt reaches of 
the hill. At the Yentnor end of the Down, how- 
ever, there is a path for ascending, conveniently 
supplied with stepping-places for the feet, cut 
out in the chalk; near S. Boniface House, also, 
there is an easier way of going up, by winding 
round the slopes of a recess in the Down. Once 
on the summit, a wide expanse of open common 
presents itself to view, bright with the bloom 
of many patches of sweet-smelling gorse, where 
those fond of rambling may wander for three or 
four miles, unmolested by the company of any 
living creature, save a few gentle milch kine, or 
perchance a straying donkey, browsing at will amid 
the thymy pasture. The wind on these elevated 
heights is pure and invigorating in a very high 
degree ; for unadulterated sea breeze and mountain 
air are here united. Yet numbers of visitors 
come to Yentnor and Bonchurch who never mount 
to the summit of the Downs. Perhaps they fear 
they could never get up ; and, if that were accom- 
plished, they wonder how they should eyerget doum 
again ; for descending a difficult hill side is always 
more difficult than ascending. Indeed, when on 
the summit, it is rather giddy work to approach the 
edge ; for S. Boniface Down is 800 feet high, and the 
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slope appears fearfully perpendicular in every part 
as one looks down from the top. There is a legend 
that, once upon a time, in days dating from some 
early Christian century, a Bishop (it might even 
have been Bishop Boniface himself!) was crossing 
on horseback the unenclosed sward, when he be- 
came benighted on this high Down. He found 
himself approaching the edge of the precipice, for 
he felt in his face the saline breath of the deep- 
sounding ocean underneath. He had lost the 
track : how should he dare to attempt to plunge 
into the depths below ? Not knowing what to do, 
he wafted a prayer to heaven, asking for God's 
guidance. Having done this, he threw the reins 
on the neck of his horse, leaving the animal free 
to take its own course. The horse directly began 
to descend the steep side of S. Boniface Down, 
picking his footing as surely as he could, while the 
Bishop continued his prayers for preservation and 
safe guidance ; and in this hour of peril he made a 
vow, that if ever he again set foot on level ground, 
he would buy the plat that he first trode on, in 
order to consecrate it to holy purposes. The 
legend adds, that both horse and rider arrived 
safely at the bottom of the hill ; that the Bishop 
kept his vow in purchasing the land; and that 
hence it still goes by the name of Bishop's Acre. 

The views from this elevated position are various 
and diversified. In front we see the Undercliff, 
spread before us like a carpet ; we can trace every 
street in Yentnor, and the windings of the wooded 
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alleys about romantic Bonchurch. In the midst of 
Yentnor, we are attracted by the white spire of 
8. Catherine's Church. In 1837, Church accom* 
modation being much needed at Yentnor, (as I have 
already said, a remote district of the extensive parish 
of Newchurch,) 8. Catherine's Church* was built, at 
the ezp^ise of J. Hambrough, Esq., the proprietor 
of Steephill Castle. The interior of the church is 
pewed and galleried, and its dimensions have been 
latterly increased by the erection of a new chancel. 
Beyond Yentnor we cannot but admire the proud 
turrets of Steephill Castle, rising amid the charm- 
ing scenery between Yentnor and 8. Lawrence. 
Originally, 8teephill was only a romantic thatched 
cottage, standing on a dismembered rock, the fa- 
vourite retreat of the late Earl Dysart; but in 
1883, this, passing to a different owner, made way 
for the stately structure known as Steephill Castle. 
The castle stands in exquisite scenery, and the 
grounds must be very beautiful. 

Turning our thoughts towards the heaving sea 
breaking on the coast of the TJndercliff, and remark- 
ing some outward-bound ship gallantly ploughing her 
way down the channel, we cannot but remember the 
history, which perhaps most of us have heard, of the 
orphan boy, born at Bonchurch, and apprenticed to a 
tailor at Niton, who, in the reign of Queen Anne, from 
the depths of that humble station rose to the high 
sank of an admiral. While seated one day at his 
master's shop-board, a squadron of ships-of-war was 
seen coming round Dunnose ; and, with many other 
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villagers, the young apprentice ran down to the 
beach, to view the spectacle. In a moment of en- 
thusiasm, the lad leapt into a boat, and plied his 
oars so skilfully, that he speedily reached the, ad- 
miral's ship, where be entered as a sea-boy. The 
drifted boat, and a boy's hat buffeted on the beach, 
led those ashore to believe that Hobson had been 
drowned. Ear different, however, was the career 
awaiting him. Within a day or two after his em* 
barkation, the squadron fell in with the French 
fleet ; an engagement ensued, and for a time the 
victory appeared doubtful. The ships of the two 
admirals were engaged, yard-arm and yard-arm; 
when, being told, in answer to his inquiry, that 
the action must continue until the white colours 
at the enemy's mast-head were struck, young Hob- 
son contrived to get on board the French ship 
unpereeived, and with his own hand hauled down 
and carried off the French flag. At the moment 
when he regained his own vesael^ the British tars 
shouted " Victory," because they saw the French 
flag had disappeared. The French crew were 
thrown into confusion, and forsook their guns; 
and before their officers could rally them, the 
British seamen boarded their ship, and forced them 
to surrender. At this juncture the boy descended 
from the shrouds, with the French flag wrapped 
round his arm ; and after triumphantly exhibiting 
his prize to the seamen on the main-deck, he was 
ordered to the quarter-deck, where the admiral 
praised him for his bravery, and immediately pro- 
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moted him. From this period he rose rapidly 
through the ranks of his profession, till at length he 
reached the position of admiral ; and so great was 
the confidence which Queen Anne reposed in his 
discretion, that she gave him command of a squad- 
ron, with a commission to cruise as his judgment 
dictated. He subsequently became one of the first 
naval commanders of the period. One day, soon 
after Admiral Hobson had received the honour of 
knighthood, and other marks of favour, from his 
sovereign, a party of naval officers appeared in the 
village of Niton. They stopped at the tailor's door, 
and, to the surprise of the tailor and his wife, re- 
quested to be provided with a dish of eggs and 
bacon. In the course of conversation, the chief of 
the party endeavoured to glean from the old lady 
her recollections of the apprentice-boy who had so 
mysteriously disappeared. At last, to help her 
memory, he began to sing a verse of a ballad which 
had been a favourite in his boyish days. ''For 
all the world like our poor Hobby !" she exclaimed, 
with tears in her eyes, at which the admiral (for 
he it was) became scarcely less affected. All was 
astonishment and joy ; and doubtless the gallant 
sailor did not bid adieu to Niton without leaving 
tokens whereby his friends might remember their 
former apprentice. Admiral Hobson.^ 

Prospects of great inland beauty may be enjoyed 

1 Compiled from the account of Admiral Hobson in 
"Beauties of England and Wales," and in "Wanderings in 
the Isle of Wight." 
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if we walk more towards the northerly verge of the 
sammit of the Down. In one quarter, we overlook 
the fertile vale bounded bj the Downs of Brading, 
Ashey, Mesley, and Arreton ; but this we need not 
speak of in detail, as we have already portrayed 
some of its features in describing the scenery 
around Shanklin and Newchurch. In another di- 
rection, we contemplate the cultivated district lying 
between the hills on which we stand and the range 
of downs beyond Newport : whilst amid the valley 
in the foreground, the wooded lawns of Appulder* 
combe Park lie spread in green luxuriance almost 
close beneath our view; and S. Catherine's, Queen of 
the Island mountains, is seen afar off, peering over 
the heads of intervening heights. Alas ! for Ap- 
puldercombe ! the lordly domain pre-eminently be- 
fitting royalty, and erst the costly-adorned home 
of races of high lineage, how is it fallen from its 
honourable estate, and degraded from its proper 
rank in the roll of Island magnates ! Soon after 
the demise of the late Earl of Yarborough, the 
estates of Appuldercombe were partitioned for 
sale: the farms became the property of various 
owners, the deer in the Park were done away with, 
the mansion was denuded of its valuable pictures 
and works of art, the furniture was sold by auction, 
and Appuldercombe House has since sunk to the 
level of a mere mercantile speculation, having 
positively been opened as an hotel ! One day, in 
London streets, I actually remarked a new omni- 
bus, labelled " Eyde and Appuldercombe," wending 
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its way to Waterloo Station, in its transit to the 
Island.— Appulderoombe ! 

" To this complexion art thou come at last \*^ 

Wto there no nobleman or chieftain of lordly 
spirit, to rescue from desolation an abode meet 
to be a princely palace, even a demesne befit- 
ting the Queen herself in this her royal Isle? 
The name " Appuldercombe '* is derived from the 
ancient British words " T pwll y dwr y cwm,^^ 
signifying " the pool of water in the hollow of 
the hill.*^ The Manor once formed part of the 
possessions of the Abbey of Montsbury, in Nor- 
mandy ; for a Priory was founded here in Norman 
times, and was given to that Abbey by Bichard de 
Eedvers, Earl of Devon. Henry IV. granted it 
during a war with Prance to the Nuns without 
Aldgate, in London, who afterwards obtained a 
grant of all its lands (including Appuldercombe, 
Sandford, and Week) from the Norman Abbey .^ 
The Old Priory House, a venerable building, was 
repaired and converted into a family residence, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, probably by Sir 
Erancis Walsingham, who married the widow of 
Sir James Worsley, and held these estates in her 
right. It was taken down in the early part of the 
eighteenth century by Sir Eobert Worsley, and by 
him the present mansion was begun in 1710, at a 
short distance from the old Priory : he died, how- 
ever, before the house was completed, and it re- 
» Vide " Wopsley*8 History of the Isle of Wight." 
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mained in an unfinished state until it was perfected 
by Sir Eichard Worslej, who made considerable 
additions to the design. Sir Sichard seems in 
all respects to have been a most enterprising 
character; for (chiefly in a tour through Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Tartary, 
1785 — 7,) he gathered together at vast expense 
the superb collection of marbles, paintings, anti- 
quities^ and other works of art, for which Appul- 
dercombe became renowned. In this expedition 
Sir Bichard freighted a ship for himself and suite, 
and engaged first-rate artists to accoiftpany him. 
He was the author of the valuable work " Worsley*s 
History of the Isle of Wight." The Worsleys 
traced their descent from Sir Elias de Workesley, 
who attended Bobert, Duke of Normandy, in his 
expedition to the Holy Land, where he died and was 
interred in the Isle of Ehodes. Appuldercombe 
subsequently became the property of the late Lord 
Yarborough, by his marriage with the niece and 
sole heiress of Sir Eichard Worsley, a grand- 
daughter of the first Lord Bradford. Lord Yar- 
borough was created an Earl in 1837, and the 
name of Worsley survives in the second title under 
the earldom, " Baron Worsley of Appuldercombe.*' 
He died in 1846. 

In the Church of Gh>dBhill, a large village which 
stands about one mile from Appuldercombe, are 
several grand and costly monuments in memory of 
departed generations of the Worsley family ; also 
the recumbent effigies, under a sculptured arch, of 
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Sir John and Lady Leigh, dating from the reign 
of Henry YIII. Oodshill Church is a spacious 
and renerable pile, in form of a Cross, and is de- 
dicated to All Saints. Its tower is a conspicuous 
object amid the valley-landscape ; for the Church 
stands in a commanding position on the top of a 
steep knoll in the midst of the village. A strange 
tradition is attached to the history of the site of this 
Church, in connection with the name of the village. 
When the erection of the Church was first begun, a 
spot in the valley had been selected for its founda- 
tion : the builders pursued their daily progress, 
but every night mysterious spirit-hands removed 
the stones to the space on the top of the knoll now 
occupied by the Church ; in vain the workmen 
strove to proceed with their undertaking ; whatever 
they did by day was undone by night. It would 
have been presumptuous to wrestle with invisible 
powers whose operations were regarded as speaking 
indications of the Divine choice : hence the original 
site was abandoned, and in due time the Church 
arose on the knoll, ever since distinguished by the 
name God's-hill — '' the hill which Odd desireth to 
dwell in ; yea, the Lobd will dwell in it for ever."^ 
The Manor of Godshill was anciently part of the 
lands of the Abbey of Lyra, and its Church was 
one of the six given to that house by William 
Fitz- Osborne : it ultimately became the property 
of Sir Bichard Worsley by purchase. 
The Obelisk at Appuldercombe stands on the 
I Pa. Ixviii. 16. 
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loftiest summit in the park, an eminence of re- 
markable shape, forming a clefted declivity at an j 
acute angle, on the side next Oodshill : this pecu- 
liarity causes the pillar- crowned hill of Appulder- 
combe to be recognizable all across the Island. 
The pillar, which is of Cornish granite, was erected 
by Sir Bichard to the memory of Sir Eobert 
"Worsley ; it was originally nearly seventy feet high ; 
but, between twenty and thirty years ago, it was 
struck by lightning, and is not now so tall as for- 
merly. The prospects from this hill are remarkably 
lovely and extensive, embracing nearly the whole 
interior of the Island : the walk through the Park 
is very pleasant, as the acclivities are diversified 
with graceful clumps of beeches, fine oaks, and other 
trees. By all means, go into Appuldercombe Park 
and climb to the Obelisk, before you leave Yentnor. 
The name of Yentnor arouses mournful associa- 
tions. How many times has the last faint spark of 
earthly hope been utterly extinguished — the last 
lingering drop of consolation rudely dashed from 
the lips — beneath the triumphant march of the 
conquering malady, to allay whose ravages a too 
sanguine faith persuades solicitous friends to con- 
vey their drooping invalid to Yentnor ! The hectic 
fiush betrays too truly the fatal influence that is 
blighting the heart's core of the victim — often one 
amongst the fairest of earth's bright children ; but 
still the patient indulges in the hopefulness peculiar 
to the disease, and talks assuringly of future plans, 
when restored health shall come again : and, though 
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reason whispers such hsppy season will never ar- 
rive in this world, the sorrowing relatives listen 
QBtil thej, too, are tempted to believe the delusive 
haUucination : — deceiving themselves with the 
pleasing thought that the summer breezes of this 
southern clime will work a permanent cure. Al- 
ready, in the fitful changes of the disorder, the 
interesting invalid seems benefited bj the soft airs 
that float around, and invigorated by the varied 
beauties of the landscape ; and in many instances 
the invader m repelled, and the renovated patient 
remembers Yentnor, as having been, in the hand 
of God, the providential means of recovery : but, 
alas! the tombstones tell how frequently disap- 
pointment crushes the buddings of hope, rendering 
the separation so much the more bitter, from the 
contrast of previous flattering anticipations. An 
amiable Pastor of Yentnor made it a point of con- 
science to call on invalids, to profier religious exhor- 
tation and consolation. He knew this was the last 
opportunity many of them would possess of bearing 
the precious truths of the Gt>8pel ; and if his visits 
were declined, he felt he had done his duty, and 
prayee to the Throne of grace was the only resource. 
Who can say how far such prayers, when offered in 
the all-prevailing name of Jssus, may avail, even 
though no visible fruits are discernible P Let us 
tmst^ however, that in the majority of cases, beings 
hovering on the verge of eternity do perceive the 
awfiilness of their position, and welcome pastoral 
visits. May a blessing attend every persuasive 
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voice that is raised beside the couch of sickness, 
even the blessing of being enabled to speak a word 
in due season to the afflicted : and if it be decreed 
that death drop a dark curtain over the scene, may 
the celestial calm of the departing soul resemble 
the holy peace vouchsafed to her whose mempry is 
preserved in the following poem. 

They bare her to the sunny Isle, 
Where fidrer seasons softly smile ; 
For kmd affeotion fain would try 
The influence of a milder sky j ^ 

If lovely scenes, and babny brecEC^ 
Wafted across the m^nrmnring seas^ 
Might raise her droo^ng head once more, 
And fitded health again, restore. 

How fiedse was hope's delusive tale ! 
The genial dkne ooiild nought avail ; 
The slow decay, the struggling breath, 
FfocUnm*d the sure approach of death : 
The flickering of life's feeble ray 
More fiuntly glimmered day by day. 
Until its pale and fitful Ught 
Was lost in heayenly radiance bright. 

Mourn not the soul that soars on high ! 
Oh, rather heave the pitying sigh 
For her whose chasten'd tears are shed 
0*er two fidr daughters early dead ; 
For him whose lone and widow'd heart 
Hath seen its earthly joy depart ; 
Who turns his genUe babes to bless, 
With thoughts that they are motherless. 

Dear objects of maternal care ! 

No more, her promised "kiss to share." 
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From fiivourite pastimes they refrain, 
For fear the noise should giye her pain ; 
Or, *neath her mild, indulgent eye, 
Some mimic occupation ply. 
Seeking to win, with artless wile. 
The sunshine of a mother's smile. 

Oh, when their gushing tear-drops fall. 
And treasured kindnesses recall 
The loss of her they prized so well. 
Then may parental accents tell 
How tranquilly she rests in peace, 
^ Where sin and sorrow eyer cease ; 
And in that pure, refulgent sphere^ 
Still lores her in&nt children here. 

She trusted in her Sayioub's grace, 

And now beholds Him &ce to £fice ; 

He chased her erery fear away, 

And in the awful judgment day 

His Yoice death's marble spell shall break, 

Bidding her sleeping dust awake, 

To flourish in immortal bloom, 

In Him triumphant o'er the tomb I 



CHAPTEB V. 

S. LAWRENCE— SAOT)EO0K:—BLACKGAl^a— 
S. OATHEEINE'S— THE NEEDLES. 

Beautifiil mennaid, with azure zone, 
Watching the waves from thy coral throne ! 
Moist seaweeds wreathe in thy streaming hair, 
Bright starfish bedeck thy bosom fair ; 
Thy robe is a mantle of pale green sea, 
From thy harp floats some syren melodie ; 
Whilst thy voice pours forth a bewitching strain, 
YHien the cold moon smiles in the glassy main : 
Why dost thou flit fipom our eager view, 
Beautiful mermaid, of dazzling hue ? 

S. Lawbeii^oe (or Laurance) was a Spaniard by birth. 
In the Church, he rose to the dignity of Archdeacon 
of Eome. Befusing to yield up the treasures of 
the Church, he endured martyrdom, by being broiled 
on a gridiron, about a.I). 25S. The Escurial, near 
Madrid, a magnificent though gloomy palace, de- 
dicated to him, is built in the form of a gridiron. 
The Church of S. Lawrence Jewry, London, has a 
gridiron for a vane. 

How S. Lawrence came to be one of the patron 
saints of the TTndercliflf, I cannot explain. From 
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the early era in which he flourished, it does not 
seem probable that S. Lawrence ever preached the 
Oospel in the Island, as S. Boniface appears to 
haye done some centuries later. But founders of 
Churches often chose their patron saints because 
they were bom on the days or eves of those saints, 
and for that reason dedicated their Churches to 
them, without reference to local traditions. 

S. Lawrence Well (they spell it Lawrence in the 
Island) is situated by the roadside beyond Steep- 
hill, under an arched shrine, erected to preserve 
the sweet clear water. The water in the many 
springs and little trickling streams abounding 
in the TJndercliff, is remarkably transparent and 
pure. An admirer of S. Lawrence Well writes: 
'* I could have gazed for a long time on its arched 
entrance, its groined roof, its ivy-clustered walls, 
and rustic seat. The water falls from a dolphin's 
head into a wide grooved shell, at the back of the 
cool cell-like retreat, and the hanging willows and 
other trees that shadow its sides and crown its 
summit give an influence to the scene of a very 
imposing kind."^ ^Nearly opposite the Well is the 
entrance to S. Lawrence Villa, belonging to the 
Earl of Yarborough^ a romantic abode originally 
erected by Sir Eichard Woraley amid jutting rocks 
and irregular lawns, adorned by a crystal rivulet, 
and fine canopies of trees : it was here that Sir 
Eichard planted a vineyard in 1792, after the 
fashion of the vineyards in Southern Europe. Not 
> WanderiBgs in the Igle of Wi^t. 
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far from the Villa is another residence, the cottage 
of the late Hon. Obtain Felham. 

We must follow the original road, and we will 
not mind its being hilly, in order to pass the mi- 
niature Church of S. Lawrence, a perfect gem in 
its way. It stands in a most picturesque Church* 
yard by the side of the road skirting the foot of 
the upper cliff, and amid its clumps of scattered 
rock clothed with creeping plants are many inte- 
resting tombs. The Church has a small ivy-clad 
steeple with a bell hanging in it, and Crosses at 
the chancel end. It used to be considered the 
smallest Church in England; but its dimensions 
were somewhat enlarged about 1845, when 18 feet 
were added to its length: originally it was only 
23 feet long and 12 feet wide ; it will now seat a 
congregation of 107 : from the extreme narrowness 
of t^e little edifice, the pews are placed lengthwise. 
Even this diminutive Church has its one grand 
pew, a long side seat, occupying the northern wall, 
belonging to the Yarborough and Pelham families. 
The pulpit (which seems to fill up nearly one-fourth 
of the Church) stands close to the ddor, for the 
purpose of enabling the overflowing congregation 
to sit on forms arranged under an awning in the 
Churchyard; for many strangers like to attend 
service at this pretty little S. Lawrence Church, 
and in summer-time there are frequently more 
worshippers than the building will contain. The 
population of the parish is very small. The rude 
stone font is square, and very ancient: the Besur- 
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rection is primitively pourtrayed in the east win* 
dow: tiny lattice windows light the south wall in 
the short interval between the eaves of .the deep 
^bled roof and the ground outside, which rises 
higher than the floor of the Church. •* Who hath 
despised the day of small things P*' Little Church 
in the " clefts of the rock," " sweet is thy voice, 
and thine aspect is comely. Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines." 

To avoid the steep undulations, a new road nearer 
the sea has been recently formed, and they are 
beginning to build houses in this direction. It 
used formerly to be said that ** of all villages in the 
Undercliff, S. Lawrence best preserved its quiet- 
ness, simplicity, wildness, and beauty." I fear this 
will cease to be the case, now that the innovation 
of a level road to be bordered by villas has intruded 
within the precincts even of this chosen nook. 
But let us turn our gaze from the magnificent ex- 
panse of sea, to the rugged ramparts of venerable 
limestone shutting off the outer world. That is a 
dangerously steep road we see emerging from a 
gigantic chink between the jagged precipices ! Yes, 
it is S. Lawrence Shute. The Islanders apply the 
term '' Shute " to any steep pass in the hill country : 
thus the descent from Dunnose is caUed '' Bon- 
church Shute ;" and in other places, a break in a 
range of downs, or a sudden pitch in a country 
lane, will be locally denominated ''The Shute." 
The word (like sundry other specimens of Island 
nomenclature) is doubtless of Norman origin, claim- 
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ing kin with the French word " chute,^* signifying 
a fall. Prom the southerly position of the Isle of 
Wightylt seems probable that in earlier times there 
would be interchange of communication between 
the Islanders and the dwellers on the shores of 
Kormandy and Bretagne, as well as the inhabit- 
ants of Jersey, Guernsey, and the rest of that 
group of Norman Isles : this would account for 
the Norman or Breton tinge still suryiving in local 
appellations and in many native surnames. S. 
Lawrence Shute is the precipitous descent into the 
TJndercliff of a road leading, from Whitwell, a 
village between Godshill and Niton. I may here 
mention, that the Church at Whitwell is an- 
cient, with a square tower conspicuous at some 
distance : the nave and chancel are separated by a 
Gothic arch, and the south aisle is divided from the 
nave by three corresponding arches : the chancel 
was, at an early period, the chantry of S. Badigund, 
and belonged to Gatcombe ; and the south aisle 
was the chapel of the Blessed Virgin, and belonged 
to Gt)dshill. Whitwell is on the inland side of the 
downs which shield the TJndercliff, and the road 
thence passes along the dene (or hollow) between 
the high hiUs until it reaches the perilous descent 
known as S. Lawrence Shute. 

Near S. Lawrence Shute, by an ascent known 
by the name of Bedgun, a steep way conducts to 
the path leading to Niton along the summit of 
cliff, which I have already alluded to in a former 
chapter. Cripple-path is a romantic ascent to the 
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top of these cliffs, winding its way upwards in a 
curious manner, by means of natural steps formed 
by the soft strata of the rock having crumbled 
away, leaving the hard strata to project in pro- 
minent ledges, like the staircase of some old castle. 
In this part of the Underdiff the cliffs become very 
solemn : dark, rugged, and ribbed, strata rise above 
strata, assuming an appearanoe as if the foaming 
waves of the ocean had been petrified, and then 
darkened by age, whilst the upper ledges of cliff 
hang over fearfully, threatening an avalanche ; — 
portents which, now and then, are only too awfully 
fulfilled. The panorama presented to view during 
the walk along the edge of the cliff is lovely be- 
yond description : on the one side, fields of waving 
corn extending even to the verge of the cliff: on 
the other, the wild sublimity of the most foresty 
part of the TTndercliff, bounded solely by the ever- 
lasting deep. 

The road between S. Lawr^ice and Sandrock 
traverses scenery of the most romantic character, 
passing or intersecting the park-like territories of 
successive private domains — Old Park, Mirables, 
The Orchard, Beauchamp, Fuckaster Cottage, Sue. 
Formerly, this road like most other roads in the 
Island, used to be dotted here and there with a 
gate across the road, and many a halfpenny or 
penny was wont to be tossed, from carriages pass- 
ing through, to the scampering children in ambush 
for travellers, or perhaps to some aged pilgrim 
stationed all day in readiness for opening the 
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gate: most of these gates have, howeTer, disap- 
peared, excepting in retired lanes, owing to the in- 
creased traffic arising from the multitudes of 
strangers overflowing the whole Island. The way, 
especially near Mirables, lies amid bowers of sur- 
pasEang beauty ; and, in the sweet springtide, the 
hawthorn bushes spread abroad on every side their 
splendid snowy bloom. The crags and boulders 
here stand out in bold magnificence, and the whole 
expanse displays the unsubdued features peculiar 
to the Undeicliff in its wilderness state. Yet, all 
this exquisite beauty has sprung from the debris 
of former landslips, creative seeds sown in devas- 
tation but raised in glory, typifying to us how 
wonderful a world may arise hereafter, from the 
'< fleeing away of the first heaven and the first 
earth."! 

The Sandrock is one of the favourite places of 
resort in the XJndercliff. Originally, the Sandrock 
Hotel was the only house commanding immediate 
access to the magnificent chaos at the southern- 
most point of the Island; but now, many an 
ocean villa or jessamined cottage has sprung up 
in the vicinity, though the ivy-^dad verandahed 
hotel maintains its position in its own private 
grounds rising park-like above the road. The vil- 
lage of ^iton lies behind, in a hollow between the 
downs, and is reached by a road turning inland 
before arriving at Sandrock. The sea-houses of 
Niton extend down into the XJndercliff; but the 
^ Bev. XX. 11 ; xxL 1. 
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original street of the Tillage is out of sight of the 
sea, and slopes down a descent stretching inland. 
Niton Church is dedicated to S. John the Baptist ; 
it has a nave and chancel, divided by a pointed arch» 
and a south aisle, separated by four obtuse Gothic 
arches. In the north aisle are two Saxon arches 
with architraves entire. The east window appears m 
early times to have been composed of stained glsss 
executed in superior style, a remnant whereof, a 
head of our Savioub, has been preserved. Op- 
posite the entrance of the Church on the south 
side, in a very perfect state, is one of the ancient 
fonts which were used at a very early period, when 
it was customary to baptize by immersion outside 
the Church. The living of Niton is in the gift of 
Queen's College, Oxford : both Godshill and Whit- 
well are dependencies of Niton. 

From Sandrock, there are pleasant walks down 
to Fuckaster Cove, and the new Lighthouse of 8. 
Catherine, a conspicuous object of attraction near 
the shore, also approachable by a recent carriage 
road. There is also a wild path to the Sandrock 
Spring, a chalybeate discovered in 1809, by Mr. 
Waterworth, a surgeon at Newport, and situated in 
the face of a gloomy black cliff, about one hundred 
and thirty feet above the sea. Eocken End Aace 
is a dangerous ledge of rocks, stretching far into 
the sea, off this part of the shore, and increased by 
the huge masses of stone precipitated from the 
cliffs above, resulting from the encroachment of the 
waves on the coast during successive ages : other 
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similar reefs of smaller extent exist between this 
and freshwater. Where shall we alight upon an 
area witnessing more tremendous convulsions than 
this bluff cape Bocken End, between Fuckaster 
and Blackgang^ the termination of the Undercliff, 
and the most southerly point of the Island ? Like 
the seaward coasts of Wales, the West Highlands of 
Scotland, Western Ireland, and Norway, — moun- 
tainous and indented by fiordes because perpetu- 
ally exposed to the powerful battery of Atlantic and 
Northern waves, which have washed away all lower 
alluvial soil, leaving only such impregnable rocks 
as prove capable of resistance against the assaults 
of ocean tempests, — so this southern verge of the 
Isle of Wight is bold and severe in aspect, though 
the general features of the Isle are those of smil- 
ing luxuriance, because this is the side where the 
mighty force of the Southern sea comes strength- 
ened by the weight of Atlantic waters pouring in . 
from the west with every flowing tide that ascends 
the English Channel, breaking with resistless energy 
upon the cliffs whence at remoter periods the bil- 
lows have swept away all vestiges of gentler scenes 
which might else have graced these warm and sunny 
shores. Prom the same cause, S. Catherine's, the 
loftiest of the Island mountains, forms the crown- 
ing apex of this southern point, soaring at the back 
of the Island immediately above Blackgang, where 
the most angry tempests rave at seasons when the 
storm-spirits are loosed from the ocean caves. 
It was at Bocken End that a most remarkable 
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Uundslip oocarred in 1799, when the whole of a 
farm called Fitlands, on the confines of the parishes 
of Kiton and Chale, consisting of one hundred 
acres of various kinds of land, was observed to be 
in motion, and continued so daring two successive 
days, directing its course to the sea in nearly a 
direct line. In many places the ground sank to 
the depth of more than forty feet ; both rocks and 
trees shifted their positions ; fantastic hillocks were 
projected upward, whilst dark fissures yawned be- 
neath ; the foundations of the hills were cast down, 
and the earth was convulsed as by an earthquake. 
The district still exhibits the awful results of this 
catastrophe, for the rocks remain tossed in a con- 
fused chaos ; the modem road from Sandrock to 
Bhickgang winds b^ieath a frowning precipice, 
among colossal rocks and shattered diffs ; and the 
patches of turf-Und rise into eccentric knolls, or 
sink as capriciously into abrupt dells, forming a 
scene of dreary grandeur overwhelming in its so- 
lemn intensity. The meditative Christian cannot 
but be touched by emotion at the thought, that 
when the ** great and strong wind rent the moun- 
tains, and brake in pieces the rocks," it was because 
" the LoBD passed by ;"^ and the devout soul will 
prostrate herself in humble adoration, remembering 
that the place may be holy ground, and will pray 
to have her impetuosity subdued, that she may 
hear and obey the ** still small voice,'' whose echoes 

1 1 Kings xix. 11^13. 
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ever linger where the Fjesence of the Lobd hath 
been. 

During the stormy season, fearful tempests 
B(Hnetimes break on the back of S. Catherine's, 
dashing the vast and uncontrollable waves against 
the hoar and rugged rocks off Bocken End and 
Blackgang. One of the most disastrous wrecks 
that have occurred on this coast was that of 
the Clarendon, which happened October 11, 18B6, 
exactly opposite the cavern of Blackgang Chine, 
with the loss of twenty-seven lives, and was occa- 
sioned by the want of a warning light. After this 
awful catastrophe, it was thought wise to have a 
Lighthouse erected in a prominent position, to be a 
beacon to future ships in their approach to this 
dangerous coast ; and a noble octagonal structure, 
rising to the height of above one hundred feet, sur- 
mounted by a splendid lantern which is nearly thirty 
feet more, was erected on the most southern point 
of the Island, near the verge of the cliff, about fifty 
feet above the sea, between Fuckaster Cove and 
the Sandrock Spring. The foundation is a solid 
mass of masonry, sunk thirty feet beneath the sur^ 
face of the ground ; and the light is ordered in ac- 
cordance with the best scientific principles. This 
was completed in 1839, and is called S. Catherine's 
Lighthouse, the same which we observed before 
arriving at Sandrock. 

The subjoined brief sketch of the circumstances 
attending the wreck of the Clarendon is from the 
pen of a local writer : — 
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^'The Clarendon was 850 tons burthen, laden 
with sugar and rum from the West Indies. The 
crew were seventeen men, and the passengers ten, 
four of them females. At five o'clock on the fatal 
morning, the weather dark and tempestuous, land 
was discovered at but a short distance to lee-ward : 
there was no pilot on board, and in vain were the 
most strenuous efforts made by the astonished crew 
to wear the yessel off. In a short time the pas- 
sengers were assembled on deck : their horrid des- 
tiny was apparent ; for the ship, rapidly driven by 
the raging elements, was soon aground, engulphed 
between the mountain waves that incessantly broke 
over her, and the steep descent of the beach against 
which she struck. In this horrible state the vessel 
remained for about five minutes, during which 
were heard the convulsive screams of the unhappy 
sufferers, many of whom were distinctly seen in the 
agony of despair clinging to whatever would afford 
them a hold. But short, alas ! was their distract- 
ing suspense ; for, ere any measure could be taken 
for their escape, the ship was stove in by one tre- 
mendous surge, bursting over her with such incon- 
ceivable force, as to wrench the hull asunder into a 
thousand pieces. All on board perished ; the mate 
and two seamen had been washed overboard before 
the fatal stroke. We shudder at the recollection 
of the scene which followed : the shattered hull, 
broken masts, yards, sails, and rigging ; the pon- 
derous goods which chiefly composed the cargo; 
and (most appalling to behold) the lacerated naked 
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bodies of the lifeless crew and passengers, tossed 
about in the foaming breakers, or hurled in dire 
confusion on the stony beach. Six of the passen- 
gers, (a family of the name of Shore,) were buried in 
Newport Churchyard ; and it is a singular circum- 
stance that a house near that cemetery was but a 
little while before engaged for their reception by a 
near relative, who was anxiously awaiting the 
ship's arrival. All the others were interred at 
Chale."! 

The lives which had animated the breathless 
bodies were swallowed up by the hungry waves ; 
and the souls — whither, oh ! whither did the souls 
speed, thus unpreparedly cast forth into the deep, 
amid howling demons of the storm P Who can 
estimate the worth of one immortal soul P Eter- 
nity ! measureless abyss, throughout whose fathom- 
less immensity every spiritual intelligence must for 
ever and ever and ever continue to exist, in per- 
petually brightening felicity, or constantly deepen- 
ing iniquity and woe. God's breath kindled the 
soul of man: how, then, should that soul ever 
cease to beP Faded, indeed, abased, degraded, 
unconscious of its Creator, it may — ^alas I alas 1 it 
does — deplorably become; but it cannot lose its 
being, it cannot cease to exist. Even matter, dull, 
inert matter, cannot be annihilated; it can only 
change its forms and phases : how much less, then, 
should the human soul, mysterious particle of the 
life of God within us, be capable of destruction P 
^ QeorgeBraonoD. 
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The soul, then, Ib inextingaishable, becaase (9od 
created it ; because God breathed into man's nos* 
trils the breath of life, that man might become a 
living soul, — a being who (in the sense of anni- 
hilation) cfm never die. So each individual soul 
must exist somewhere, a conscious existence, an 
atom of the ^ first Adam," who is "of the earth, 
earthy;" or a starry particle of spiritual intelli- 
gence, reflecting the image of Him Who is the 
Second Adam, the Lobd from heaven. How shall 
they who bear the fallen likeness of the earthly 
Adam pass the flaming sword at the gate of the 
Garden of Eden ? He only, the Shepherd Who 
submitted to be smitten by that sword, and wrested 
it in the conflict from the adversary, now wields it, 
"a sharp two-edged sword," in defence of the souls 
in whom He hath breathed the Besurrection-life 
flowing from His great Atonement.^ In Him alone 
they pass unharmed from earth to Paradise. 

The name Blackgang probably signifies ''The 
black gate or rift way " between the rocks down 
to the shore, for " gan^ " is supposed to be borrowed 
from the Saxon word "^aw^ff," meaning " a wall or 
way;" and ** chine" is supposed to come from 
" einan** a Saxon word meaning to " gape or yawn." 
The Chine is a black and sombre chasm far in the 
depths of adamantine rocks upwards of five handled 
feet high, down the bed of which dark waters flow ; 
in summer, an untutored mountain rill terminating 
in a fall into a cavity above the shore over a ledge 

> QcQ. in. 24 ; Zeeh. xiii 7 ; Bev. L 16, ii. 12, xiz. 16. 
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about seventy feet high ; but in winter an angiy 
torrent rushing angrily along its course between 
the giant clifis, and pouring with foaming impe- 
tuosity into the basin where it meets the boiling 
ocean wayes below. A steep pathway of many 
steps leads from the bazaar by the hotel down tho 
heart of the Chine to the shore^a distance of about 
half a mile : a lower carrii^e road leading to some 
new houses near Chale, is crossed during this de- 
scent. Quite a little village of villas is springing 
up above Blackgang. But we soon lose sight of 
these as we enter the depths of the Chine. The 
frowning gorge opens wider and wider as we de- 
scend : the yawning Chine with its shelving sides 
bare of trees and undiversified by vegetation, the 
black crumbling soil, the shivered clifb, the beet- 
ling precipices with the roaring sea at the bottom, 
form a most striking scene ; but the entire gran- 
deur of the whole is best appreciated when viewed 
from the sea, where one glance can include the 
outline of S. Catherine's, and the whole of the 
savage chasm, with the portentous towers of im- 
priding cliff between which it forces its career, not 
an isolated item in the scene, but as it really is, the 
gloomy and volcanic base of 8. Catherine's hill. In 
storms, terrible is the magnitude and violence of the 
waves on this shore at the back of S. Catherine's ; 
and yet, what exquisitely minute shingle, glistening 
with bright pebbles and darling shells, courts the 
caresses of the noble billows all along this southern 
coast of the Island. 
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It is an easy ascent to the top of S. Catherine's 
from the hotel at Blackgang, the distance being 
only a mile, and the starting point already half 
way up the mountain side. The path crosses two 
or three fields, and then emerges on the open 
down, where, either by winding upwards round 
the combe, or by pursuing the more tortuous 
path by the cliff, the summit is easily attained ; 
the way is neither slippery nor too steep. The 
summit of S. Catherine's is eight hundred and 
thirty feet above the level of the sea, and is the 
highest point of land in the Island. The tall oc- 
tagon tower which stands on the top of S. Cathe- 
rine's, is now the only surviving relic of a chantry, 
built in the year 1312, and dedicated to S. Cathe- 
rine,^ by Walter de Godyton, by whom certain 
rents were assigned for a chantry-priest to sing 
mass, and also to provide lights for the safety of 
such vessels as chanced to come on that dangerous 
coast during the night.^ At the dissolution of 
Chantries, this well-intended and benevolent estab- 
lishment fell to the ground. Previous to the erec- 
tion of this building, there appears to have been a 
hermitage standing on the same spot, founded and 
occupied probably with the same laudable motive. 
But what a situation for the constant residence of 

* S. Catherine V. M. cony. 305, boldly reproying Imp. 
Maxentius 310, was racked on two cutting wheels and be- 
headed, und^ Catherine- wheel She was a highly educated 
lady of Alexandria. 

2 Sir R. Worsley's. History. 
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a solitary individual during the long and stormy 
nights of winter ! Surely no feeling but that of 
pure philanthropy could have directed the choice of 
such a dwelling.^ The foundations of a portion 
of the Chantry formerly attached to the tower, may 
still be discerned among the grass. Not far from 
the octagon tower, stands the ruinous shell of a 
round lighthouse, never used as a beacon on ac- 
count of its liability to be obscured by sea mists. 

It is a delightful walk of half a mile along the 
lower ridge of the down to the Pillar above Medina 
Hermitage : the chief part of the way lies along 
the ridge of a turfy precipice, commanding en- 
chanting prospects on either side ; the breezy air 
is redolent with the perfume of thyme and wild 
flowers, and the warbling of the soaring lark above 
the transparent ether, sounds cheerily amid the 
loneliness. One day I heard the oft-repeated note 
of a merry cuckoo amid the bright blooming furze ; 
but when I answered " cuckoo" in reply, the voice 
ceased, as though the creature were startled at my 
presumption. Soft to the tread and refreshing to 
the eye, is the emerald track stretching along S. 
Catherine's towards the Hermitage Pillar: but 
immediately around the space where the Pillar 
stands, some barbarians have actually ploughed 
up the velvet summit of the ridge. This Pillar 
is inscribed with two tablets ; the first bears the 
words — 

1 Clarke's Delineator of the Isle of Wight. 
K 
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«In oommemontion of the vkit 

of 

His Imperial Majesty 

Albxaitdxb thb Fibst, 

Emperor of all the Eussias, 

to 

Great Britam in tibe year 1814. 

And 

in remembrance of many happy yean* 

reaidenoe in his dominiona, 

thia Pillar was erected by Miohael Hoy." 

The contrary side displays the reverse of the 
subject :— 

*< This Tablet was erected by 

William Hekbt Dawxs, 

late lieutenant in Her Majesty's 22nd Begiment, 

in honour of those braye men of 

the Allied Annies 

who fidl on the Alm% 

at Inkermann, 

and at the Siege of Sebastopol, 

AJ>. 1857." 

Strange that the same column should thus be 
made the channel of commemoration for two na- 
tions in the opposite character both of allies and 
foes. The sweetly retired residence bearing the 
name of the Hermitage, stands close under the 
ridge of the down on the southern side, and is de- 
lineated under a feigned name, as also the bridle- 
way over S. Catherine's and the villages of Chale 
and Niton, in the scenes of Miss Sewell's tale 
«* Ursula." 
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In clear weather, the view both bj sea and land 
from the domelike summit of the high point of S. 
Catherine's is equally grand and extensiye ; though 
the liew from Ashey Down is more comprehensiye 
so far as the Island itself is concerned. From S. 
Catherine's, the fine bend of land which encircles 
Chale Bay is here seen directing a westerly course 
for a considerable extent, until it terminates in the 
extremity of the Island where are situated the 
rocks so well known by the familiar term of the 
Needles. Along the range of coast, distinguished 
by the beauty of its bays and promontories, the 
Atherfield Bocks, Brixton Bay, the high cliffs of 
Freshwater, and the Needles, all bounded on the 
south and south-west by the English Channel, pass 
before the eye in regular succession, until the view 
is terminated by the Isle of Purbeck, and in very 
clear weather, by the high land of Portland, rising 
like a doud on the horizon.^ Inland, we perceive 
the whole interior of the Island spread out like a 
carpet beneath our gaze : patiently we can trace 
the roads and rivulets, mark the site of well known 
villages, and the fields attached to special farms : 
Cburch steeples, with Godshill in the foreground, 
we can distinguish at distant intervals; and we 
can mark the geographical positions, and determine 
the comparative heights of all the other summits 
in the Island. 

Mountain tops are sacred spots. The soul is 
alone with her Creator. The summit of S. Ca- 
^ Dr. Lempriore. 
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therine's is peculiarly holy ground ; for it has been 
hallowed by the devotions of a self-denying Ancho- 
rite. O, pray for the rebuilding of the waste 
places, the restoration of God's heritage. Pray, 
too, for the spirit of self-dedication, a subdued 
temper even in our performance of loving works ; 
that these may be done, not in the way we like 
best, but in unison with the will of those whom we 
serve, and in subjection to God's glory. Before 
Him in seraph attitude, may we bow the wing- 
veiled face, and adore Him as creatures renewed 
in the Spibit of His Soir, our Lobd Jesus Cheist, 
Who will come forth from within the veil, like as 
He ascended, with clouds that we may see His 
glory, in that day when this beautiful world, yea, 
the creature itself also, shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 

Ghale is a long and very straggling village, at 
the western foot of S. Catherine's, where the land 
sinks into a broad plain stretching away for some 
miles in the direction of Freshwater. The Church 
at Chale is dedicated to S. Andrew, and was built 
by Hugh de Vernon, in the reign of Henry I. It 
consists of a body and chancel, separated by an oak 
screen : and the south aisle is divided by four 
Gothic arches, with a chapel at the east end : the 
old grey tower of the Church is a venerable object, 
having for many centuries braved the assaults of 
the salt sea winds, and withstood the attacks of 
the fierce tempests which invade this coast during 
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the winter season : multitudes of shipwrecked ma- 
riners, cast from time to time upon this fatal shore, 
lie interred in the Churchyard at Chale. 

Two and a half miles from Chale, but further 
inland, is the solitary Church of Kingston, standing 
by itself in the fields amid elms on a little eminence. 
This Church is nearly as small as that of S. Law- 
rence in the Undercliff, and sometimes the con- 
gregation does not number a dozen people ; for the 
parish consists only of a farm and the few cottages 
attached to it ; there is no parsonage in the place, 
but the Clergyman comes to perform the duties. 
This Church, also, consists of a body and chancel : 
the stained east window is in memory of the 
Worsley family. 

The country between S. Catherine's and the 
Freshwater cliflfe is a cultivated plain about twelve 
miles in extent, without any particular object of 
interest, except the villages (which we shall notice 
in the next chapter) at the foot of the range of 
High Downs between Carisbrooke and Freshwater. 
This plain-country is bordered next the sea by low 
red cliffs, which suddenly change to white where 
they come in contact with the chalk downs towards 
Freshwater. The little horn dividing Chale Bay 
from Brixton Bay is called Atherfield Point: 
several miniature Chines intersect this reach of low 
eliff-land. An agreeable and extensive prospect 
will be obtained by passing along the summit of 
Alton Down, between Brooke and Freshwater. 

We have now reached the western extremity of 
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the Island. Let us meditate upon the wonders of 
Nature's architeeture, amid the rugged magnifi- 
cence of the cliffs that rear their frowning brows 
around Freshwater, Scratchell's Bay, and the cele- 
brated Needle Bocks. 

The Needle Bocks are majestic pinnacled masses 
of insular cliff, soaring perpendicularly out of the 
sea, at the western point of the Island. They 
stretch to a considerable distance, in nearly a 
straight line, loftily rearing their sharp craggy 
heads far above the tumultuous waves. It is ima- 
gined that they must have originally been joined 
to the mainland ^ but the two most westerly rocks 
must date their separation ages back, though it 
was not till between the years 1815 and 1820 that 
the third great rock became completely isolated, 
having previously remained connected with the 
proximate cliff by a slender isthmus, which was 
perforated by a large arch. The most important 
of these rocks— the western rock, on which the 
new Needles Lighthouse has been founded — ^is 
about one hundred and twenty feet high, and in 
length three hundred feet^ though about one-fourth 
of its surface has been cut down nearly to high- 
water mark, to afford space for the Lighthouse, 
which was completed in 1858. The erection of a 
structure—Lighthouse though it be— on either of 
these stupendous natural fabrics, appears like spo^ 
liation of a creative marvel : nevertheless the per- 
formance of the act was rendered imperative by 
the perils which beset storm-buffeted mariners in 
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the nftvigation of the iDtricate passage of the 
fTeedles, where the most exact steerage is needed 
to preserve the ships from the sharp rocks that 
compress the waters into the narrow strait below. 
In itself the Lighthouse is a handsome construc- 
tion, being of columnar form, built of granite, and 
furnished with modem scientific appliances: it 
boldlj springs from the platform of rock to the 
height of seventj-three feet, above which the lan- 
tern rises twenty-three feet more. The name 
'* Needle," borne by these rocks, is supposed to 
have been derived from a slender column of pointed 
rock, one hundred and twenty feet high, called 
" Lot's Wife," which fell into the sea, in 1764, 
with a tremetidous crash, heard many miles off, 
having become undermined by the perpetual action 
of the waves. In other lands, we find terms sig- 
nifying '' Needle " applied to sharp-pointed rocks, 
especially in Alpine regions: Mont Blanc, the 
«< monarch of mountains," has for sentinels his 
corps d^AiguUlea. The effect of the stupendous 
aquatic scenery, as viewed from a boat passing 
through and around the Needles, is incomparably 
grand. '' The wonderfully-coloured cliffs of Alum 
Bay, the lofty and towering chalk precipices of 
Scratchell's Bay, of the most dazzling whiteness 
and elegant forms : the magnitude and singularity 
of those apiry insulated masses, the Needle Bocks, 
which seem at every instant to be shifting their 
position and give a mazy perplexity to the place, 
the screaming noise of aquatic birds, the agitation 
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of the sea, and the rapidifcy of the tide, 'occasion- 
ing not unfreqaently a sense of danger — combine 
to raise in the mind unusoal emotions, and to give 
the scenery a character highly singular and im- 
pressive. The view of the end of the Isle of Wight 
from the Needles is one of the most uncommon, 
and at the same time one of the most magnificent 
scenes in Great Britain."^ Such were the feelings 
produced in the mind of a learned geological pro- 
fessor, by the grandeur of this western termina- 
tion of the Island ! And yet, on first coming in 
sight of the Needle rocks, and especially looking 
down on them from the summit of the far loftier 
cliff at the extremity of the mainland, a sense of 
disappointment at their littleness, rather than the 
anticipated impression of wonder at their portli- 
ness, is frequently the predominant emotion in the 
beholder. It is the force of comparison, the effect 
of viewing the rocks from an elevation more than 
four times their height : regarded from the level of 
the sea, the Needles resemble pinnacled fanes of 
vast magnitude : gazed upon from a more impor- 
tant altitude, or viewed in juxta-position with the 
mightier cliffs whereunto they owe allegiance, they 
appear dwarf sierras, pigmies beside a giant, wedges 
bristling the tip of the promontory which forma 
the western extremity of the Island. 

The prospect from the old Lighthouse, on the 
highest point of the Freshwater cliff, is extremely 
extensive, and includes a full view of the Needles. 
1 FrofesBor Webster. 
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The Down is nearly three miles in extent, and the 
chalky precipices at its brink rise in some parts 
to the height of six hundred feet above the ocean 
bosom. Beyond the Lighthouse, the cliffs between 
Scratchell's Bay and Alum Bay run steeply down 
to a narrow neck terminating in a sharp point 
abutting on the Needles, the " Land's End" of the 
Island. ScratchelFs Bay lies on the south of the 
point, Alum Bay on its north. Alum Bay is re- 
markable for the many-tinted hues wherewith its 
cliffs are streaked, — a precipice of chalk, and then 
a succession of vertical strata of different coloured 
sands and ochreous earths, white, black, red, blue, 
and yellow, in some parts pure and unbroken, in 
others blending into every variety of tint, becom- 
ing very bright when lit up by the sun. The 
beach consists of large pebbles, flints, and other 
stones, and alum is frequently picked up there, 
whence the Bay derives its name. The white 
sand procured at this place is serviceable in the 
manufacture of glass and china. 

The white cliffs at Scratchell's Bay are remarka^ 
ble for the beauty of their flint-defined stratiflca-* 
tion. Under the cliff is a spacious vaulted concave 
recess, whose entrance forms the exact outline of a 
magnificent arch. It is impossible for any shore- 
scenery to be more grand and impressive than that 
viewed from beneath the canopy of this stupendous 
roof, which is nearly three hundred feet high, and 
overhangs the beach to a distance measuring al-» 
most two hundred feet : a flne perspective of the 



J 
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Needles* seen at the extremity of a splendid range 
of white cliff, is here obtained ; whilst beyond, the 
broad sea expands in unlimited vastness, except 
where bounded by the dim line of the far-stretch- 
ing Hants and Dorset coast. 

These are regions abounding in caywns: there 
are several in Watcombe Bay, and a celebrated one 
at Freshwater, an opening in the rocks about one 
hundred and twenty feet deep, with a rugged arch 
about twenty feet high and thirty-five wide for an 
entrance. People fancy that looking through this 
arch from the inside, is like looking through a 
Church window : and it is indeed a solemn sight, 
when the tide is in, to look at the water, trembling 
in the uncertain gleams of light struggling through 
the jutting projections of the crags which obstruct 
the mouth : unfortunately, a few years ago the ca- 
vern was rendered imperfect by one of the curious 
natural pillars giving way, and a portion of the 
roof fidling in. At some distance to the eastward, 
are two remarkable insulated rocks of large dimen- 
sions ; one is a pyramid, the other a picturesque 
arch. Strange ! that two isolated masses of chalk 
can maintain their position against the assaults of 
wind and wave, when so much of the main cliff of 
which they once formed part has been gradually 
undermined and washed away by the fury of suc- 
cessive wintry tides. 

Under these cliffs, there are also a couple of 
curious caverns, whimsically denominated ''Lord 
Holmes' Parlour and Kitchen," because a nobl&* 
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man of that name used to bring his friendfi to 
drink wine in the eool retreat of the one, whilst 
the other served as a celhir wherein to keep his 
store. There is a place too, called '' The French- 
man's Hole," where a poor escaped !French prisoner 
hid himself, in hope of being picked up by some 
passing boat : day after day, he watched the wares 
from the mouth of the gloomy aperture, and e?er 
and anon obserred fishers sailing across the open 
sea, but they saw him not, and " down his dying 
heart sank hopeless," until he expired of starvation. 
Sad was his fate ! 

Active damberers enjoy landing at the spot 
where the extraordinary Wedge Bock is stuck, in 
order to epter the deep alley-like fissure between 
the parent-cliff and the immense pyramidical chalk* 
rock connected with the Wedge. This is a block 
between ten and twelve feet square, a mass fixed 
between the cliff and the rock, exactly as if some 
gigantic separatist had there inserted ''the thin 
edge of the wedge " to effect a severance between 
the Island and its kindred rocks. Similitude, alas ! 
of the conduct of those who seek to chip the One 
Holy Church into a multitude of disunited frag* 
ments I 

These precipices are frequented at times by pro- 
digious flights of sea-fowl ; and some of the pea- 
sants round about Alum Bay and Freshwater Cliffii 
depend on the sea-birds and their eggs for a part 
of their livelihood, though it is a dangerous trade» 
practised in much the same perilous manner as in 
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Norway and the Faro Islands. They drive a large 
stake or iron bar into the top of the cliff ; to this 
they fasten a strong rope, at the other end of which 
there is a stick put crosswise for the adventurer to 
sit upon ; or else, he fastens one end of the rope 
under his arms, and slips the other through his 
hands, by this expedient to lower and raise himself 
from ledge to ledge of the dreadful precipice. If 
his object be to secure eggs, he halloos as he de- 
scends, to scare the birds away ; but when he wishes 
to obtain feathers and the birds themselves he goes 
to work in silence, and either catches them in their 
nests, or knocks them down with a stick as they 
fly out of their holes. The feathers of the birds 
are of value ; and their flesh is used by .the fisher* 
men, who bait their crab-pots with it. Some of 
the eggs are said to be very good eating. Here^ 
too, grows samphire in fine green tufts ; and those 
who gather it are let down in the same manner as 
the fowlers.^ The water at the foot of the cliffs is so 
transparent that the eye can pierce its pellucid 
depths even to the floor of the ocean : sea-gulls, 
sailing and wailing, flapping their wings and wildly 
crying around, add to the interest of the scene ; 
and the varied notes emitted by the coveys of other 
innumerable marine birds, mixed with the solemn 
roar of the waves that rush into the caverns and 
break upon the rocks beneath, produce most sin- 
gular combinations of sound, especially when the 
storm is abroad, blackening the sky, and exciting 
1 Wanderings in the Isle of Wight. 
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the deep to utter his voice and lift up his waves on 
high. 

Standing alone on the tapering promontory above 
the Needles, with enveloping mist wreathing round, 
and no human being nigh, save the inhabitants of 
the lonely Lighthouse, the solitary wanderer feels 
all the awful sublimity of the scene. He is alone 
— alone with the eternal Creator, Whose hand 
fashioned these marvels : — there is Alum Bay, with 
its thousand shades of irradiating hues, which mor- 
tal crayon can never imitate : here are the dazzling 
white cliffs of Freshwater aild Scratchell's Bay, 
soul-subduing in their grandeur, fearful to look 
down upon: — the lone gazer tremblingly ap- 
proaches the brink of the precipice; he shrinks 
while he darts a glance athwart the yawning abyss ; 
there is a fissure — the cliff is giving way ; the un- 
seen subterranean workings may any moment com-^ 
plete their agency, and precipitate a shapeless mass 
into the foaming surge beneath; he draws back 
appalled, deeply impressed with the grandeur of 
Almighty handiwork, and the insignificance of man 
and all sublunary undertakings: his soul feels 
humbled, and therefore he derives new joy in re- 
turning to the calmer beauties of cultivated land- 
scapes and peasant homes. 

Freshwater Gate is a gap or break in the range 
of chalk downs which stretch all along the Island, 
whose extremities form the White Culver Cliffs 
towards the east, and towards the west the White 
Cliffs of Freshwater, and the Needles, which we have 
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joflt been exploring. Onlj a narrow neck of shingle 
interpoBOB between the Southern Bea and the Bpring- 
head of the rirer Tar, which rifles in a meadow, and 
Boon widens into a miniature estuary, very muddy 
at low water, falling into the Solent at Yarmouth. 
Should any conTulaion ever overwhelm this pebbly 
bank, — ^and in tremendous storms the waves do 
sweep over it with resistless impetuosity, — ^the diff- 
land would form a distinct isle, as is supposed to 
have been the case at some remote period. The 
village of Freshwater stands inland, on the western 
side of the Yar, and the river has to be crossed in 
order to reach it from the east. The Church of 
Freshwater is dedicated to All Saints, and consists 
of a body and chancel. It has a north and a south 
aisle; at the east end of each of which is a small 
chapel. In the wall of the north chapel is a richly 
ornamented Gothic arch, and under it is a slab on 
which there has been a brass effigy. This is sup- 
posed to have been the tomb of the founder of the 
church. The tower has a lofty arch, in which is a 
window that lights the west end of the church. 
Freshwater was the birthplace of Dr. Boberfe 
Hooke, a leanled scientific professor during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, and the 
ingenious inventor of the original pendulum spring 
for watches. 

Yarmouth, anciently called Eremouik, is a small 
borough-town (now disfranchised) situated at the 
east side of the mouth of the Yar ; for a great 
many years its population continued exactly 500, 
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neither rising nor sinking in numbers. Yarmouth 
derives its chief consequence from being the place 
of embarkation between the Isle of Wight and the 
town of Lymington, which lies at the head of a 
small creek on the opposite coast : the passage is 
shorty only four miles. Yarmouth is now a very 
dull place, a little seaport sustained chiefly by the 
shipping in its roadstead : but it held a higher rank 
among towns in former days : Henry II. granted 
it a charter, which wsb confirmed by Edward I., 
and succeeding sovereigns; and -Henry YIII. built 
a fort or small castle here. A red lighthouse may 
be observed on a strip of land running into the sea. 
The Church stands in the centre of the town ; it 
is dedicated to S. James, and consists of a nave 
and chancel : in a small chi^>el separated from the 
latter is a monument with a marble statue, in me- 
mory of Admiral Sir Bobert Holmes, who was 
Governor of the Island in the reign of Charles II., 
and entertained that monarch, when he landed at 
Yarmouth, in a house built purposely for his re- 
ception, but which is now the Qeorge Inn : in the 
Churchyard (which is detached from the Church) 
may be found many a seaman's grave. ''They 
that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters : these see the works of the LoBn, 
and His wonders in the deep. They cry unto the 
LoED in their trouble ; and He bringeth them out 
of their distresses: then are they glad, because 
they be quiet; so He bringeth them unto their 
desired haven. O that men would praise the Lobd 
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for His goodness, and for His wonderful works to 
the children of men.*'^ 

There is a pleasant walk eastward from Yar- 
mouth, along a green open common skirting the sea. 
Where fields begin, not far from Yarmouth, is the 
small village of Thorley, which has a parish Church 
dedicated to S. Swithin, sometimes mistaken for a 
bam, as it consists of a body and chancel without 
any tower, the bells being placed over the porch 
on the south side. Across the Yar is the pretty 
village of Norton ; a little further on, at Sconce 
Point, is a Fort, and at Cliff's End a powerful bat- 
tery, for the purpose of protecting this entrance 
to the Solent : beyond this, we should come to Col- 
well Bay and Totland Bay, extending to Hathei^ 
wood Point, the north-east boundary of Alum Bay.- 
The walk is described as pleasant, and the view de- 
lightful, over the Down called Headen Hill, between 
the village of Norton and Alum Bay : '* Through 
beautiful, narrow, winding lanes, between sweet 
banks of blooming flowers, blue, scarlet, and yellow ; 
the way lies across a furzy wild abounding with 
purple heath flowers, light blue harebells, and bright- 
eyed forget-me-nots, with the sea on the right, and 
the tall chalky cliffs musical with the wail of ocean- 
birds in the distance, invigorated by the shining of 
the glorious sun, and the exhilaration of the clear 
Island sky, the fanning wings of a fresh gale, and the 
breath of sweet-scented flowers." Such is the por- 

> Ps. crii 23, 24, 28, 80, 31. 
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traiture of the footway between the village of 
Norton and Alum Bay, delineated by a pedestrian. 
^ Who can look on the glorious sea without feeling 
ardent sympathy with the brave and noble sailors 
who man our fleets, or navigate our merchant ships f 
Odd speed the warm hearts who go forth to pro- 
claim the Gospel of the Kingdom from the bul- 
warks of the wooden walls of old England ! Many 
a vessel at anchor in a great port has no chaplain 
to shepherd her flock of gallant tars. Here, the 
Apostolic messenger appointed to preach the Word 
on the waters steps in, going forth in his bark each 
Lobd's Day morning, to ofier the holy services 
of the Church to sailor-congregations on board 
the ships in harbour or lying in the anchorages 
of the Solent, thus following the footsteps of the 
Sayioub, Who " sat down and taught the people 
out of the ship."i (g, i^^^fee v. 3.) We live in a 
period of " wars and rumours of wars :" England's 
security against foreign invasion depends (under 
God) on the excellence of her Navy : by God's 
help, no foeman's heel shall touch Great Britain's 
virgin shore. How suddenly may our bold de- 

^ A society entitled " MiBsions to Seamen," has been es- 
tablished with the express object of supplying a Clergyman 
as a sea-missionary at each of our large ports, whose sphere 
of work shall consist in ministering spiritually to the sailors 
on board ships, in cases where these seamen would otherwise 
be destitute of pastoral superintendence and Sunday services. 
The Missionary who ministers to the yesseU at anchor in the 
Solent is resident at Byde. 

L 
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fenders be summoned to die for their country I 
Shame on us, who dwell in security by the laying 
down of their bodily lives, if through* our indiffer- 
ence we suffer their souls to enter unprepared into 
the world of spirits. Our sailors, too, as well as 
our soldiers, have wives and children whom they 
leave behind them while they go to fight our bat- 
tles. Shall we not show kindness to these during 
their absence ? Surely, in behalf of such, our active 
sensibilities should be enlisted ! 

There are sweet little oots by the bright shellj sands, 
The haunts and the hearths of our braye sailor bands, 
Where the mother is hushing the babe on her knee 
With tales of their fiither gone over the sea. 
There are tears in her eye — there is care on her brow — 
Who, in toil or in trouble, will succour them now ? 
The arm that would shield them is simimoned away ; 
The form that they prattle o^ serves in the fray. 
Ah ! have we no solace these tremors to cheer ? 
The husbands — the fathers — ^who wake such wild fear, 
Are sailors of England, the frank and the free — 
Braye sailors of England, whose home is the sea! 

Who, in homes from the brunt of the battle secure, 

Can punt the deep anguish fond natures endure. 

At thought of the lightning- wing*d weapons of woe 

Which may cause the warm blood of loy'd kinsmen to flow. 

Ah ! gilding around the dark cloud we must fling — 

They need not the trial of poyerty's sting : 

Yet gold is but clay — ^higher largess they craye — 

A prayer for each soul on the brink of the graye. 

We will waken the echoes of sympathy kind 

Eor the mothers — the children — ^whose joys are entwined 

Around sailors of England — ^the fearless and free — 

Braye sailors of England, whose home 10 the sea. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE INTERIOE OF THE ISLAND—- 
CABISBEOOKE— NEWPORT— OSBOKNB. 

" Alike in palace and in cot, 
Memory of childhood &deth not, 
But gildeth brightly erery scene, 
Where once its magic touch hath been ; 
Till, strangely eloquent of speech. 
E'en wither'd boughs some tale can teach ; 
Whilst voices of the lost — ^the kind — 
Seem borne on every swelling wind.*' 

It is an extremely interesting route to Newport, 
througliMottestone,Brigh8tone,andShorwell. After 
proceeding away from Yarmouth, the high Downs 
are crossed by a road which descends through a 
shute above Brooke Church, a solitary edifice on a 
small eminence at the foot of the downs. It is 
dedicated to S. Mary, and has a nave and chancel, 
with a tower on the south side, and a small chapel on 
the north side, in which is the family vault of some 
of the former Lords of the Manor. The village of 
Brooke stands away from the Church, nearer the 
shore, where a small Chine bears its name : the 
Manor House is the principal feature of the place. 
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On Brooke Down are several ancient tamuli, each 
encompassed with a fosse. 

Mottestone is the next place we shall pass 
through ; it is a pretty village, with a good view of 
the sea, and has a picturesque Church. The sacred 
edifice is dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, and con- 
sists of a body and chancel, separated by a Gothic 
arch : it has also south and north aisles, with a side 
chancel at the end of the latter. On the Downs 
overlooking Mottestone is a Druidical relic, a crom- 
lech called Longstone, a rude mass of perpendicular 
stone twelve feet high, with a smaller horizontal 
mass fixed in the ground beside it. Some writers 
think that the village derives its name from this 
cromlech, and that it may have been the stone at 
which folk-motesy or meetings of the people, were 
wont to be held in early times : whence. Motes- 
stone. The Manor of Mottestone fdrmed part of 
the possessions of the ancient family De Insula 
(a name surely adopted from the Isle itself) ; but 
in 1374 it became the property of Edward Chyke 
(or Cheke), whose descendants retained it for more 
than three hundred years. Of this family was the 
celebrated Sir John Cheke, who is stated by some 
writers to have been born in Mottestone Manor- 
house. Sir John Cheke was a learned Knight and 
the first Greek scholar of his age : he was tutor 
to Edward YI., and when Lady Jane Grey was 
crowned he acted as her secretary during the nine 
days of her reign ; for this he was thrown into 
prison, and deprived of almost the whole of his 
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estate. In 1554 he gained his liberty and obtained 
leave to travel ; bat was waylaid near Brussels, on 
his return, by order of Philip II. of Spain, through 
whose Flemish dominions he passed, and was hur- 
ried on board a vessel, which conveyed him to a 
cruel imprisonment in the Tower of London : he 
died in 1557 from grief, on account of a recanta- 
tion of his religious principles, which he had been 
forced to make after the accession of Queen Mary : 
his works are numerous, chiefly in Latin, and he 
was equally virtuous as learned. 

Two miles beyond Mottestone is the pleasant 
and increasing village of Brighstone (or Brixton,) 
— locally pronounced BrigKwn^ — interesting to 
Church people as having formerly been the resi- 
dence and parochial charge of the admirable Bishop 
of Oxford, when he was simply an earnest Parish 
Priest, before he removed to Alverstoke, on the 
other side of the water. Bishop Wilberforce was 
presented to the living of Brighstone by his cousin 
the Bishop of Winchester ; it was his first prefer- 
ment, and here he spent the happy years of his 
married life, losing his wife in 1841, at Winchester, 
soon after leaving Brighstone in 1840. It must 
have been at Brighstone, for the instruction of his 
own children, that he wrote ''Agathos," and ''The 
Bocky Island," as well as other of his early writings. 
The Church, an ancient and picturesque fabric, de- 
dicated to S. Mary, was restored and enlarged in 
1852. The grounds of the Parsonage adjoin the 
Churchyard. The village is only a mile from the 
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sea, and is becoming a favourite "summer sojourn 
for quiet families, who prefer rural scenes rather 
than gaiety in connection with the seaside. 

A somewhat curious occurrence once befell us, 
travelling along this road through Brighstone to- 
wards Newport. Entertaining the highest venera- 
tion for the Bishop, I felt extremely anxious to 
look at the Church and Parsonage where he had 
formerly dwelt. Accordingly, a pause was made in 
the village of Brighstone, whilst I went into the 
Church (which happened to be open, as some res- 
torations were going on), and contemplated the 
Parsonage. After duly admiring the correct order 
of the ecclesiastical arrangements, we proceeded 
on the journey. Now there happened to be among 
the wraps in the phaeton, a sort of white bearskin, 
consisting of a large cape, with an expansive skirt 
detached. Midway betwixt Brighstone and Shor- 
well, whilst driving slowly up a rise, a pony-chaise 
driven by a lady passed us : the lady lopked ia* 
tently at us, and presently she slackened her 
pony's pace, waiting until we should come again 
beside her. She accosted us with the ques- 
tion, " Have you lost anything P" We answered 
decidedly, " No." " I am sure you have," she re- 
joined. Still we could not perceive that any of 
our belongings were missing. At length, to our 
astonishment, the lady held up the white bearskin 
cape, proclaiming its affinity with the white hairy 
folds of the skirt wrapped around the fore-seat of 
our chaise. We at once acknowledged our owner- 
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ship of the lost article we had never missed ; and 
whilst cordially thanking the kind lady for restoring 
the cape, we inquired where and how it had fallen 
into her possession. She said she had picked it up 
lying in the middle of the road between Motte- 
stone and Brighstone, and feeling certain that it 
must have been dropped from some carriage, she 
had resolved to look out as she wended her onward 
way, in hope of discovering the owner ; and as soon 
as she perceived the other half of the cloak in our 
chaise, she knew at once where the cape belonged. 
A very short way further on, the lady and her 
pony-carriage turned into another road : so that, 
had she not overtaken us where she did, her car- 
riage and ours would never have come into contact, 
and we should, too late, have discovered the loss, 
without any clue to the fate of the missing cape. 
It was through our having lingered in the village 
of Brighstone in order to look upon our Bishop's 
former Church and Parsonage, that we had not 
reached the spot where the roads branched when 
the lady overtook us ; and thus, my veneration for 
the Bishop became the unintentional source of our 
recovery of the white bear^skin cape. And if thus 
I took deep interest in tracing the footsteps of the 
Bishop in his earlier days, my readers may imagine 
with what heartfelt gratification, some years sub» 
sequently, I wandered by his own kind permission 
amid the chambers of his Palace-home, gazed with 
delight upon the exquisite adornments of his beau* 
tiful little Chapels, both in the Palace and at the 
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College, traversed the halls and corridors adapted 
for the students, and admired the perfection of the 
stained windows and architectural symmetry in the 
restored parish Church, at Cuddesden ! 

Shorwell is a sweet village, with richly-embowered 
cottages, situated amid wooded and undulating 
hills. The Church is dedicated to S. Peter, and 
was anciently a chapelry to Carisbrooke, but was 
made a separate parish in the reign of Edward III. 
It is composed of a chancel and a nave, with north 
and south aisles, separated from the centre by fine 
arches. The pulpit is of stone. In the north aisle 
are some handsome monuments of the Leigh fa* 
mily, the former possessors of Northcourt, a fine 
old mansion, of the time of James I., situated amid 
a noble amphitheatre of grove-clad emiDences., 
After passing Shorwell, the venerable ruins of Ca- 
risbrooke Castle appear in most imposing aspect. 
Before reaching the village of Carisbrooke, the 
road again joins the one on the other side of the 
downs, leading from the western end of the Island, 
through Calboume, to Carisbrooke. The Church 
at Calboume is dedicated to All Saints ; it is Cross* 
shaped, and has a tower at the south-west angle. 
It is remarkable for an ancient tomb, inlaid with 
a brass, representing a knight in complete armour, 
with his feet resting on a dog. The upper part of 
the figure is included by a niche, apparently of the 
workmanship of the fourteenth century. Cal- 
boume is a pretty retired village, and has one 
or two important seats in its vicinity; West- 
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over, belonging to the Hon. A' Court Holmes, and 
Swainston, the demesne of the Simeon family. 
Anciently, Swainston was the property of the 
Bishops of Winchester ; bat, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I., it was surrendered to the Grown: it 
afterwards passed through yarious noble families, 
till, in the reign of Queen Mary Tudor, it was 
finally granted to Winifred, daughterand co-heiress 
of the last possessor, Henry, son of the Goantess of 
Salisbury, whom Henry YIII. had caused to be 
decapitated. This lady, for her second husband, 
married Sir Thomas Barrington, from whom the 
manor descended, in a succession of barotiets, until 
the present century, when the domain passed from 
the Barringtons, and came into the hands of the 
Simeon family. Swainston is one of the most fer- 
tile districts in the Island. 

The Tillage of Garisbrooke stretches oyer a con- 
siderable space, on the side of one of the hills, above 
Newport, towards the west. Though now only a 
large, extensive village, there were ancient days 
when Garisbrooke held the rank of a ctfy, guarded 
by the only fortress in the Island. Some old his- 
torians say there was a British city here, called 
** Caer'broCf** signifying " city of yew trees ;^* though 
others assert that a military station was first es- 
tablished here by one of the Boman emperors. 
The earliest authentic notice of Garisbrooke is to 
be found in Saxon annals, a.]). 530, when its castle 
was besieged and taken by Gerdic, the founder of 
the kingdom of Wessex, who made a conquest of 
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the Isle ; and having slain many of the natives, re« 
placed them by Jutes and Saxons, over whom he 
placed his nephews. Stuff and Withgar, the latter 
of whom is said to have rebuilt Carisbrooke Castle. 
It is evident the fortress must have become vastly 
strengthened and enlarged during the times of the 
Saxons, but especially in the period between the 
reign of Edward the Confessor and the compilation 
of the Doomsday Book. William the Conqueror 
had granted the seignory of the Island to his kins* 
man, William Eitz-Osbome ; and he, together with 
his son and successor, Boger de Breteville, doubt- 
less beautified the castle by all the Norman im« 
provements of the age, and prepared the way for 
its development into the perfect fortress which it 
ultimately became. The decay of Carisbrooke as a 
town would appear to have been chiefly occasioned 
by the inaptitude of its situation for purposes of 
trade. The mouth of the hill-country might be an 
excellent position for arresting the progress of hos* 
tile foes through the passes ; but the brink of the 
Medina, commanding a free channel down into the 
Solent, proved a more attractive site for a port, in 
the eyes of merchants and seafaring adventurers. 
Bichard de Bedvers, Earl of Devon in the reign of 
Henry III., and the Countess Isabella de Eortibus, 
who inherited the seignory of the Isle of Wight 
from her great grandfather, William de Yernon, in 
the reign of Edward I., granted charters to the 
''new borough of Medina," a rising town in the 
valley, a mile below Carisbrooke. The days of 
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knightly warfare and feudal rule began to wane 
before the germs of the now gigantic influence of 
commercial enterprise and (so called) middle-class 
independence. The ancient city, Carisbrooke, 
faded into a village ; whilst the comparatively re- 
cent river-haven, the New-Port, sprang into a flou- 
rishing market-town, and grew to be the business 
centre, the capital of the Island. 

Carisbrooke Church occupies the site of an 
ancient Saxon edifice, and was built by William 
Fitz-Osborne, and given by him, with several 
others, to the abbey of Lyra, in Normandy, of 
which he was also the founder. It is dedicated to 
S. Mary, and is a handsome stone building : the 
tower is embattled and ornamented with pinnacles, 
and the mouldings are enriched with figures in the 
Norman style. There was anciently a Priory at 
Carisbrooke, likewise founded by William Fitz- 
Osborne ; and in the Church, near the Altar, are 
the remains of a rudely carved stone, representing 
the head and shoulders of an ecclesiastic, with a 
book and pastoral staff, supposed to have been one 
of the Priors of Carisbrooke. Like the Church, 
the Priory was appropriated by its founder to the 
Abbey of Lyra, and became a cell of Benedictines 
to that monastery. Edward III. granted it to the 
Abbey of Montgrace, in Yorkshire ; but Henry lY . 
restored it to the monks of Lyra. In the reign of 
Henry Y. it was again seized, as an alien Priory, 
ana granted to the Abbey of Sheen, in Surrey, to 
which it continued annexed until the Dissolution, 
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Some vestiges of the Priory may be seen in the 
outhouses and barns of the Priory farm : the shell 
of one of these fragments has walls mantled 
with ivy. 

The remarkable tombstone, which gave rise to 
long litigation, and was finally decreed not illegd, 
may be seen in Garisbrooke churchyard. It is 
situated not far from the western wall, and bean 
the subjoined inscription, on the face of a white 
cross marked in the centre of a black gravenstone, 
of the common shape :— r 











CHKISTXTS. 






Pray for taie soul 
of 

J. WOOLFRST. 

"It is a holy and a 
wholesome thought 
toprayforihedead.'* 
-^Mac.zii. 





A short time ago, when the Parsonage was in 
course of erection, in excavating for stables, a 
Boman villa was discovered at Carisbrooke, in g^od 
preservation. This has since been shown to 
visitors, who are asked to pay sixpence each for 
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the antiquarian treat thus afforded them. I have 
been told the money thus collected is applied to 
the Newport Schools, or some equally deserving 
purpose. 

^^ Between the village of Garisbrooke and the 
venerable ruins of the Castle a valley intervenes, 
whence a steep road winds to the ivy-clad gateway 
between two bastions, which leads to the inner 
gate, guarded by two noble round towers, opening 
into the court-yard. It is highly interesting to 
make a tour along the parapet of the grey moulder- 
ing walls which form the shell of the castle, grace- 
fully mantled with ivy, and -tufted with wild grass 
and flowers. A flight of seventy-two steps leads 
to the Keep, which is supposed to be a remnant of 
the old Saxon castle ; for this fortress, majestic in 
decay, boasts great antiquity, and (as. already men- 
tioned) tradition even states that " it was originally 
founded by the ancient Britons, and was repaired 
by the Eomans, forty-five years before the Chris- 
tian era." Of course you know it was once the 
temporary prison -residence of that unfortunate 
monarch and excellent man, King Charles I., who 
suffered martyrdom for his Church principles. The 
window, through which he attempted to make his 
escape from unjust captivity, is still shown. The 
apartments in which his daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth, languished and died, may also be seen, 
by traversing the dilapidated halls and corridors 
attached to the Governor's house. Traces of the 
arches of the private Chapel may be deciphered in 
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the walls of the staireaBe. The modem Chapri- 
min in the court-yard is of later erection, bearing 
date 1788. 'No doubt you have also heard of the 
well, BO fearful in its depth, and especially inte- 
resting to juvenile visitors, (children are always 
fond of animals,) from the pleasure of administer^ 
ing sundry choice morsels to the donkey, (an aged 
specimen of the long-eared race,) employed in 
turning the machinery necessary for raising the 
water. The donkey, at a signal, goes inside a large 
wheel, and by treading the steps in its interior, 
turns the cylinder on which the rope is coiled, and 
by this means draws up the bucket. The present 
donkey is about thirteen years old ; but the one 
that died in 1828 had attained the patriarchal age 
of fifby-four. The well is 240 feet deep ; they let 
down a light to prove its great depth. The place 
where the flame becomes extinguished by contact 
with the water is 150 feet beneath the surface; 
and water extends 90 feet below this point. In 
the Keep there was formerly a well 310 feet deep ; 
but the mouth of this being at a much higher ele- 
vation, probably the actual depth of the shaft down 
in the heart of the earth was not greater than in the 
present instance. The tower named Mountjoys, at 
the south-east angle of the Castle, has in some 
places wall 18 feet thick, and is unquestionably 
part of the Norman fortress. The fortifications of 
the Castle appear to have arrived at their climax of 
perfection in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It is pleasant, on a fine day, to linger on the 
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green sward of the Tilt-yard at the east side of the 
Castle, or to wander np and down the green mounds 
of the fosse and trenches surrounding the hoary 
walls. The prospect from the Tilt-yard is pecu- 
liarly interesting. In the valley immediately un- 
derneathy the town of Newport spreads hefore the 
eye, crowned by the lofty pinnacled tower of S. 
Thomas* Church ; the broad Medina, like a silver 
band, is seen sparkling along the valley, till it falls 
into the sea between East and West Cowes ; the 
towers of Osborne rise above the summit of the * 
eastern hill, and the dark fir-plantations of Park- 
hurst Forest (anciently denominated the Eorest of 
Carisbrooke, and described in the Domesday re- 
cord as Pareo Regis, the King's Park) feather the 
western ridge. Around the valley, a variety of 
picturesque hills and knolls diversify the scene, 
foremost of which is Mountjoy, with its pretty 
Cemetery, together with Carisbrooke village on 
the ascent of an opposite slope also coroneted 
with a fine Church tower ; afar off, the large chalk- 
pit on Portsdown Hill, over the water, glitters 
white in the sunshine above the lands between 
Newport and Byde ; whilst, in the Interior of the 
Island, S. George's Down, the heads of the downs 
lying between Shanklin and Appuldercombe, and 
queenly S. Catherine's shutting out the Southern 
sea, form miniature mountain groups, ever chang- 
ing with the varying position of the beholder. 

How many associations of olden times are revived 
by sight of the turrets of an ancient castle ! Could 
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tbe inanimate walls speak, what instructive lessons 
might they not utter ! what tales reveal of by-gone 
centuries — tales of warlike prowess and knightly 
chivalry — lecbrds also of hopeless captivity in donjon 
keep, and feudal splendour in baronial hall ! Those 
days of lordly dignity have passed away, and an age 
of independence and so-called freedom of thought 
and action has succeeded : but may we not ask tl^e 
question, Are the lower orders of society really in 
a better condition than they were when bearing 
the insignia of a serfdom, which, while it bowed 
them beneath a ban of servitude, also provided them 
with food and raiment, and engendered a spirit of 
attachment between master and servant, now rarely 
to be met with P Links of kindlier sympathy for- 
merly existed between rich and poor; when peer and 
peasant used to be ranged, in due priority of rank, 
around the same hospitable board ; and when the 
interests of the humblest retainer were inseparably 
en woven with those of the chieftain to whom he owed 
allegiance. These fine social charities have faded 
into dim and shadowy phantoms of the past ; and we 
behold in their stead a phasis of society, in which an 
excess of luxury on the one hand, contrasts strangely 
with an extreme of wretchedness on the other. As 
the inevitable consequence of such a state of things, 
discontent broods over the minds of the outcast and 
ragged portion of the population, who feel they have 
nothing to lose, and are persuaded they have every- 
thing to gain, from revolution ; till misery and a 
restless desire for change, combine in raising a spirit 
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of lawlessness, which, if unappeased, will ultimately 
destroy alike the deluded votaries who follow its 
dictates, and the unhappy nations destined to be- 
come its prey. I fear we too frequently neglect 
the practice of the well-known maxim, " Property 
has its duties as well as its privileges." The fabric 
of society is too artificial ; and fashion has erected 
80 many barriers between the different classes, that 
it is not surprising the wealthy should sometimes 
forget the destitution they do not see ; or that the 
poor should learn to doubt the sincerity of the 
anxiety for their welfare professed by the rich neigh- 
bour who never condescends to enter their lowly 
dwellings for the purpose of exchanging a few kindly 
sentences with them. Public weal demands a closer 
approximation of the two extremes, — more unre- 
stricted intercourse between all ranks, — more pro- 
fuse scattering of hoarded wealth, for the benefit of 
the entire community. The prosperity of the nation 
is the prosperity of individuals ; — let us therefore 
labour, each in his appointed sphere, to promote that 
prosperity, remembering that " union is strength," 
and that the fear of Oop, loyalty to the Queen, and 
obedience to the laws, are essential ingredients of 
the righteousness which exalteth a state. 

Newport, the Island metropolis, is a good town, 
with agreeably undulating environs; it is also a 
convenient central position for head-quarters, whilst 
making flying excursions to other parts. The 
parish Church of Newport is dedicated to S. 
Thomas-^Becket, and was, until very recently, only 
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8 daagfaier Church of Carisbrooke. The ancient 
edifice having fallen into a decayed and unsafe con- 
dition, it was taken down^ and a beautiful restored 
Church of Qothic design has been erected on the 
same site : the foundation stone was laid bj H. B. H. 
Prince Albert, August 24th, 1864. The interior 
is arranged with low pews in the centre, and open 
sittings in the side aisles, six hundred of which are 
unappropriated. There are no galleries, except a 
remarkably elevated organ-loft above the western 
arch and window, and two small comer-galleries at 
the same end : the roof is of oak, raised and lofby. 
The pulpit of the original Church is retained ; it is 
of ancient oak, and bears date 1636. The reading- 
desk is made from the materials of the rood-screen 
of the old Church : there is a lectern for the lessons. 
The Font is octagonal, and is inscribed with the 
text, ''Suffer little children to come unto Me." 
Above the Communion Table may be seen, amongst 
other devices, a Cross, the sacred Monogram, rays of 
glory, and a scroll with the words, " This do in re- 
membrance of Me." Such a Church, as it were the 
Island Cathedral, ought to have daily service ! 

One of the most attractive objects of interest 
within the Church is the exquisite monument raised, 
by command of Her Majesty, to the memory of the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King Charles I., 
near the spot where her remains were discovered in 
1793. She died in the fifteenth year of her age, on 
Sunday, the 8th of Sept., 1650, in her prison at 
Carisbrooke Castle, the scene of her father's sad- 
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dest imprisonment, from whence he had been 
dragged to London to die. She had perpetually 
meditated on his bitter Bufferings and all the 
disasters of her royal house, till she fell into a slow 
but fatal fever. When she found herself ill, she 
at first resolutely refused to take medicine: her 
little brother was her only companion. Sir Theo- 
dore Mayeme, her father's faithful physician, came 
to prescribe for her ; but too late for his remedies 
to avail : doubtless her death-wound had been in- 
flicted by the agony she suffered at the parting scenes 
with her father: — interviews which drew tears 
down Cromwell's iron cheeks, it may be supposed 
gave mortal pangs to the tender mind of the young 
bereaved daughter. She expired alone, sitting in 
her apartments at Garisbrooke Castle, her fair 
cheek resting on a Bible, the last gift of her mur- 
dered father on the day he was taken captive, 
which had been her only consolation in the last sad 
months of her life.^ She was buried at Newport, 
Sept. 24, 1650 ; and her remains are now interred 
beneath the chancel of the present Church. The 
monument is at the eastern end of the north aisle ; 
it represents a full-length figure of the Princess, 
her head reposing on the Bible open at the words 
'^Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
besvy laden, and I will give you rest." (S. Matt. 
zi. 28.) One hand lies on the bosom, the other is 
stretched by the side: the flowing hair spreads 
across a portion of the sacred page. She is en- 
^ QueexiB of England, by Agnes Strickland. 
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caged in prison-bars ; but in front the bars are 
broken, to illustrate tbe bursting of the bonds by 
the departing spirit. The base of the monument 
bears the subjoined inscription : — 

"To the Memory of 

The PrinoesB Elizabeth, daughter of King Charles I., 

who died at Carisbrooke Castle on Sunday, Sept. 8, 1650, 

and is interred beneath the chancel of this Church, 

This monument is erected 

as a token of respect for her virtues and of sympathy for her 

misfortunes, 

by Victoria E., 1850." 

The likeness of the Princess was taken from a 
picture of the family of Charles I., in the Queen's 
possession. The monument is the work of Baron 
Marochetti. 

Immediately above the monument is the Maiden 
Window, erected in 1860, with funds collected and 
subscribed by the young ladies of the Island, in 
memorial of the Princess ; and also intended as a 
tribute of dutiful respect and gratitude to the 
Queen. The centre represents our Lobd with 
Mary and Martha, together with the text, *^ Mary 
hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her." The sides represent the parable 
of the Ten Virgins : — ^the wise Virgins accompanied 
by the text, " They that were ready went in with 
Him to the marriage, and the door was shut :*' — the 
foolish Virgins uttering the pitiful plaint — ** Loed, 
LoBD, open unto us!" — underneath, the text. 
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"Watch and pray, for ye know neither the day nor 
the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh." 

In the side wall are two other stained windows. 
The first is the Queen's Memorial Window to the 
Princess, erected 1850 ; it bears the texts " Sorrow 
not even as others which have no hope ;" ** Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lobd :" — also Prince's 
feathers, with roses and thistles, symbolising the 
union of the crowns of England and Scotland in 
the line of Stuart. The second window was the 
gift of Prince Albert, containing chiefly similar 
royal symbols. 

In the south side of the chancel is an interesting 
window, in memory of the soldiers of the 23rd 
Begiment, stationed at Parkhurst, who fell in the 
Bussian War, erected in 1859, by the congregation 
of this Church. In the centre is represented an 
Angel guarding the dead bodies on the battle-field. 
" They cried unto God in the battle, and He was 
entreated of them: they put their trust in Him." 

A design for Scriptural subjects in the large east 
window has been for some time in preparation, 
embracing the following figures : — 

Building the Chbist and the 

Temple. The Ascension. money-changers. 

Solomon consecrating Chbist 

the Temple. betrayed. 

Chbist disputing with Chbist Chbist before 

the Doctors. weeping over the High Priest. 

Chbist*s triumphant Jerusalem. Destruction of 

entry into tTerusalem. Jerusalem. 
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The filling of the east window with stained glass 
will add greatly to the perfection of the Church. 
A spacious monument to Sir Edward Horsey, who 
died in 1582, after being Governor of the Island for 
seventeen years, occupies the east end of the south 
aisle. The exterior of the Church is very handsome. 
Altogether the sacred edifice forms a striking ob- 
ject in the landscape, and its noble tower rising in 
the centre of the town is seen afar ofi^ from the 
many knolls and eminences around the valley. 

Newport contains also two district diurches, S. 
John's towards the south, and S. Paul's, near Bar- 
ton's village. The Cemeteries are picturesque, 
both in design of the chapeiries, and also in situa- 
tion ; especially the one on Mountjoy, near Caris- 
brooke, whence the view includes a wide horizon, 
resembling the panorama commanded by Caris- 
brooke Castle. 

Newport consists of four principal streets, meet- 
ing each other in the heart of the town : the gen- 
eral aspect of the place is prosperous, and the public 
buildings are good, especially the Guildhall, and * 
the Isle of Wight Institution, which has flourished 
since 1811. The antique Grammar School possesses 
an historical interest as having been the spot where 
the memorable conference took place between 
Charles I. and the Parliamentary Commissioners. 
The Isle of Wight is now represented in the House 
of Commons by one member for the Island, and 
two for the borough of Newport. The learned 
divine and antiquary, Dr. Thomas James, was born 
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at Newport, 1571 ; he was educated at the Wyke- 
ham foundation at Winchester, and thence passed to 
l^ew College, Oxford. He was regarded as a living 
library, so vast was his erudition ; he was the first 
Keeper of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, in which 
office he assisted the great Camden in collecting 
materials for his Biographia Britannica. He was 
afterwards made Sub-dean of Wells : his knowledge 
of the MS. Fathers was very great : he died 1629. 

The Factory of the Isle of Wight lace is situ* 
ated in the outskirts of Newport, oit the road 
towards fiyde. Machinery lace is made here, but 
the lace worked by hand is the genuine lace of 
the Island ; this can be performed by cottagers in 
their own homes, and consists of flowing patterns 
worked on net, with needle and thread, costing 
more than machinery lace. The Isle of Wight 
lace is pretty, but not so durable as the Bedford- 
shire pillow-lace. 

The suburbs of Newport form links of connec- 
tion with the surrounding villages, making it diiOi- 
cult for a stranger to determine where the town 
ends and the hamlets begin. The street of houses 
bordering the road all the way from Newport to 
Carisbrooke, is called New Village : — the cluster 
of residences on the opposite side of the town, inter- 
sected by the roads going towards fiyde, is named 
Barton Yillage : the village at the south is Shide, 
known by its pool, and the steep hill called Fan 
rising above it ; whilst on the broad road leading 
to GoweSy after passing the hamlet on Hunny Hill, 
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several important public institutions attract atten-* 
tion. The House of Industry was founded in 1770, 
as a parochial refuge for the destitute poor through- 
out the Island. A grant of lease was obtained from 
the Crown of eighty acres of land, belonging to the 
royal Forest of Parkhurst ; and on part of this a 
building was erected of sufficient dimensions to ao* 
commodate nearly 700 inmates, though the number 
of persons within the walls does not usually exceed 
about 550. Outdoor relief is also afforded where 
needful, and encouragements are offered for the 
promotion of moral and industrious habits among 
the peasantry. Schools are provided for the chil- 
dren within the walls, and there is a Chapel for 
holding Divine Worship conducted by a Chaplain. 
The buildings include extensive workshops for the 
employment of the inmates in divers manufactures 
and mechanical arts ; and coarse woollen and hempen 
cloths, fabrics for sheets and clothing, shoes and 
various articles of household use, have been pro- 
duced by the industry of the inmates, who are also 
occupied in the cultivation of the gardens and fields 
attached to the concern. The management of the 
Institution is entrusted to a Governor, Chaplain, 
steward, schoolmaster and mistress, matron, sur- 
geons, secretary, &c., who act under the orders of 
the Directors and Guardians, who compose the cor- 
porate body governing this excellent establishment. 
Further along on the opposite side of the road, 
stand the extensive range of buildings forming 
Parkhurst Barracks. Beyond these is the Park- 
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hurst Prison, embracing the buildings formerly 
used as a military hospital, but now converted into 
a Beformatorj, for the discipline of juvenile offend- 
ers, by teaching, them various trades, and inuring 
them to industrial occupation. The results of the 
system having proved highly satisfactory, a second 
edifice was reared on an adjacent slope, in connec- 
tion with the same establishment, which conse- 
quently includes a considerable space of ground, as 
well as extensive premises, within its precincts. 

The river Medina rises near the foot of S. Cathe- 
rine's, and flowing northwards, divides the Island 
into two nearly equal parts. East Medina con- 
tains fourteen parishes, West Medina sixteen. The 
names of the parishes in East Medina are Arreton, 
Binstead, Bonchurch, Brading, Godshill, New- 
church (with Eyde and Ventnor), Niton, S. Helen's, 
S. Lawrence, Shanklin, Whippingham (with East 
Cowes), Whitwell, Wootton, and Taverland. Those 
in West Medina are Brighstone, Brooke, Cal- 
bourne, Carisbrooke, Chale, Freshwater, G-atcombe, 
Kingston, Mottestone, Northwood, (with West 
Cowes,) Newport, S. Nicholas-in- the- Castle, Shal- 
fleet, Shorwell, Thorley, and Yarmouth. S. Cathe- 
rine's also gives birth to the stream which falls into 
Brading Haven, after a tortuous course along the 
valley between the different ranges of down, and 
through the broad marsh north of Sandown. The 
Medina flows by Gatcombe Park, a beautiful place, 
formerly a seat attached to the Worsley family. 
. Gatcombe Church is dedicated to S. Olave, the 
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Danish Saint : it consists of a body and chancel, 
divided by a pointed arch : in a recess in the north 
wall of the chancel is a carious effigy of a knight 
carved in oak, supposed to represent the founder 
of the Church : he may have been a Crusader, as 
the natives call him S. Badigund. From Gbt- 
combe, the Medina runs along the very picturesque 
valley which forms a pass between the eastern and 
western ranges of down, the latter terminating be- 
hind Carisbrooke and the hamlet of Whitcombe, 
the former descending in a bold hill-front called S. 
George's Down, which forms the end of the Ashey 
andArreton range towards Newport: the name, 
S. Oeorge's Down, is probably in some way con- 
nected with Arreton Church, which is dedicated to 
S. George. A road from Newport oyer S. Geoi^e's 
Down« leads along the summit of the ridge to 
Ashey ; and also, by a turning about three miles 
from Newport, leads down to the village and 
Church of Arreton, the locality of "The Dairy- 
man's Daughter." A bridge crosses the Medina 
at Newport : after which, the river almost imme- 
diately becomes wide, and also navigable. The 
grounds of Fairlee (near Newport), and other pic- 
turesque mansions, sweep upward &om its banks 
on either side, intermingled with an occasional 
timberyard or the smoke of a chimney from busi- 
ness premises, all the rest of the way, until it be- 
comes town-bordered and ship-bestudded where it 
falls into the sea between the two northern points 
of the Island at Cowes. They have begun a rail- 
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road from Gowes to Newport, parallel with the 
course of the Medina. 

It is an interesting ride, overlooking the river, 
from Newport to West Cowes, and thence across 
the Pleating Bridge at the mouth of the Medina, up 
the Villa Park at East Cowes, passing the entrance 
to Osborne, and skirting the western boundary of 
the royal domain, A long extent of high paling 
by the side of the road excludes from public gaze 
all view of the Palace : but by pursuing the wood- 
land road across the farmlands, (instead of follow- 
ing the high road falling into the direct thorough- 
fare between Newport and Eyde) the cultivation 
of the royal fields may be observed, and a dis- 
tant glimpse of the group of buildings at Her 
Majesty's Parm may be obtained. Presently, we 
pass some of the comfortable Model Cottages, 
erected under the auspices of the Queen and Prince 
Albert : these, like the keepers' lodges and other 
erections scattered about, are all of a deep red tint. 
The estate is bounded on the eastern side by a 
finely-timbered preserve, whose coppices reach as 
far as the brook running into the little cove sur- 
named King's Quay, because Xing John is said to 
have there taken refuge to conceal himself from 
his turbulent barons. The lane, after crossing 
a small bridge, pursues its woodland way, and 
passing near Wootton Church, falls into the Byde 
and Newport road at the village of Wootton Bridge. 

Towards the south, by means of additional pur- 
chases, the royal estate now includes Barton Parm, 
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where restoration of the fine old Elizabethan Manor 
House has taken place by her Majesty's command. 
Barton House was anciently a Convent or Oratory 
of Augustinians, founded in 1282, and dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity by John de Insula, Eector 
of Shalfleet, and Thomas de Winton, Bector of 
Godshill. In the reign of Henry VI. it was sur- 
rendered to Bishop Wainflete, by whose interest 
its lands were granted to the College at Winches- 
ter, whose arms still appear on some of the build- 
ings. Whippingham Church, where the Queen, 
Boyal Family, and household, attend public wor- 
ship when at Osborne, is situated near the Medina, 
a short way below the road leading from East 
Cowes to Newport. The Pastor of Whippingham 
also frequently acts as Chaplain in the private 
services for the Queen and Court at Osborne. 
Osborne has been entirely rebuilt since it be- 
came a royal residence. Originally, it was a 
square and portly mansion, long in the occupation 
of Lady Isabella Blachford, the widowed daughter 
of one of the Dukes of Grafton. It is now a noble 
pile of the Falladian order : the general form is 
quadrangular, and the apparent altitude of the Pa- 
lace is increased by terraces, adorned with statuary 
and fountains. Osborne presents a grand fa9ade, 
viewed from the sea ; the Palace rises in regal state, 
and the grounds, which slope gracefully to the 
shore, are charmingly laid out, and decked with 
rare shrubs and flowers. Osborne commands grand 
panoramas of Solent scenery : two elevated obser- 
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vatories, called the Queen's Towers, (one, a clock 
tower, ninety feet high, the other, the flag tower, 
one hundred and seven feet high,) form part of the 
new erections at Osborne, enabling Her Majesty 
to enjoy an extended survey over this fairy-like 
gem of her dominions, where royalty can exchange 
the cares of government, and the fatigues of regal 
state, for the unruffled serenity of domestic privacy 
in a blissful English home. And were it not pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to unveil before the gaze of 
her loyal and devoted subjects the secret feelings 
that lie buried in the recesses of their Sovereign's 
heart, it would surely be most interesting to ima- 
gine how recollections of her own days of sunny 
youth, when, undazzled by visions of coming splen- 
dour, she wandered a happy child amid the glades 
surrounding Norris Castle, may have arisen in the 
mind of the exalted Lady, whilst watching, beside 
her chosen Prince, the various gambols of the in- 
fantine group sporting in a state of right royal 
felicity upon the beach. And when the games were 
over, and the graceful throng approached to receive 
the caresses of parental affection, what words of 
wisdom from those honoured lips may not the 
scene have called forth, for instruction of thee, sweet 
maiden, first and fairest rose in the garland, now 
Crown Princess of the Prussian monarchy, — and 
thee, bright boy of lofty destiny, touching whom, 

** TJniYersal hope prevails, 
Thou may*Bt long be Frinoe of Wales I" 

Hearken, then, fair children, to the voice of the 
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deep sea waves, as the Solent waters break in 
Boothing murmurs on the shore. What, think jou, 
ia the subject of their endless chant P Do thej not 
sing the praises of Him Who ruleth the floods ; 
Who '' giveth to the sea His decree, that the waters 
should not pass His commandment ;" and Who hath 
raised England to her present proud pre-eminence, 
in order that the spreading sails of her mighty fleets 
may form so many fanning wings to prosper the 
flying course of the eyerlasting Gospel throughout 
the world, and that her Queen may become the 
nursing mother of the missionary Church P In 
every quarter of the globe is Britain's flag unfurled ! 
Thou, beloved Queen of the Isle, presidest over a 
domain where earthly sun ne'er sets ; but, alas ! there 
are too many amongst the swarthy, untutored tribes, 
calling thee Monarch, who bail no beam of the 
brighter Sun, even the Sun of Bighteousness ! 
Deign, then, gracious Lady, to favour with con- 
tinual royal countenance the enterprises of the 
Bishops and Pastors of the flock; and bid the 
Church arise unfettered, vigorous, and free! So 
shall England and her colonial dependencies be 
cemented in yet closer bonds of union : and though 
the earth tremble, and kingdoms be overturned, the 
throne of England shall not fall, because the city 
of GK>i> is in the midst of her. GtOD is her strength 
and shield: therefore may we, her people, ^be 
still," and trust in Him ; '^ for the Loan of hosts 
is with us, the Gob of Jacob is our refuge." 
There are many sweet spots in the interior of 
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the Island, which, though usually unvisited by pro- 
feseed travellers, are frequently quite as deserving 
of notice as many of those renowned from their 
proximity to fashionable localities, and therefore, 
by name at least, familiar to all who claim any ac- 
quaintance with the Isle of Wight. Perhaps I 
entertain peculiar regard towards these regions of 
rural retirement, because some of the objects seem 
so redolent of early associations, so enwoven with 
remembrances of childhood. I believe all prospects 
in the Island appear more interesting to me from 
the numerous beacons or pillars crowning the swell- 
ing hills. Some people, possibly, will not be able 
to comprehend this ; to them a column is a pile of 
masonry, and nothing more : such persons will not 
understand my meaning, when I talk of the as- 
sociations awakened in my mind by a glimpse of 
Appuldercombe Pillar, or Ashey Landmark; the 
Lighthouse and ancient monumental Tower on S. 
Catherine's, or the Column above the Hermitage ; 
— ^yet these are like cherished companions to me ; 
for they are connected with memories of pleasant 
days, when lips, now cold in death, wore smiles 
and kisses to welcome me to their hospitable home ; 
— when every fancy of " the dear** was to be grati- 
fied — every imagination indulged; and amid this 
elysium, when I lifted my eyes to the clear blue 
sky, towards the towering hills, on every side one 
or other of those beacons greeted me, as if they too 
shared my happiness. Therefore do I hail these 
ancient remembrancera of days gone by — days 
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whose semblance can never return ; for the time« 
honoured heads of the aged pilgrims have long 
reposed in the village churchyard, and daisies and 
other wild flowrets of Spring, bedeck their grass- 
grown graves. 

The inhabitants of the Island — I mean the real 
native Islanders, not 'interlopers," as they used 
to denominate intruders from over the water — 
are a truly upright, honest, kind-hearted race, of 
noble bearing and frank demeanour: whilst the 
maidens are equally distinguished by fair beauty, 
and winning grace. Listen to the voice of song, 
(severed awhile from its kindred melody^ to adorn 
these pages,) celebrating the charms of a bright 
daughter of the sea-girt Isle. 

" Oh, EUen, dear Ellen ! how lovely art thou, 
Enchanting thy features, and beauteous thy brow ; 
Thy light step how graceful, bewitching thj smile, 
The rose flushes mantling thy pure cheek the while ; 
Yet whence comes the shadow flung over thee now ? 
Ah ! why does a cloud ever dim that clear brow ? 
Arouse thee, f&ir Ellen ! and chase it away ; 
Thou should'st be too happy for sadness to stay ; 

Ellen, Ellen, Ellen Mavoumeen ! 

" Oh, Ellen, dear EUen ! and might'st thou but see 
Some gallant young knight all enamour'd of thee, 
With vows of affection enduring and tried, 
Claim thee as his peerless and beautiful bride ; 

^ The subjoined stanzas, and also the lines with which this 
volume concludes, were set to music by the late Alexander 
Lee, Esq., and published as songs, imder the titles of << EUen 
Mavoumeen,'* and '* My Beautiful Isle." 
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Then bear thee away to his smiling domam. 
O'er hifl heart and his caetle unrivall'd to reign ; 
, 1^0 high-bom proud lady, though noble her race, 
Could ever surpass thee in beauty and grace ; 

Ellen, Ellen, Ellen Mayoumeen ! 

" Yet Ellen, dear Ellen ! Ah, why do I sigh 
To see thee removed to a station so high ? 
Eor should' st thou in splendour far distantly roam, 
Desolation would hover around thy sweet home. 
Then tarry, thou faar one, in fondness to cheer 
The heart of thine own widow'd mother so dear ; 
For this will adorn thee with charms that shall last 
When youth is departed and beauty o'eroast 5 

Ellen, Ellen, Ellen Mayoumeen !" 

PecuHarities, indeed, the Islanders have: for 
what county is without its own primitive customs ? 
In many respects these peculiarities deserve imi- 
tation : for example, the Divine encomium, " I was 
an hungred, and ye gave Me meat, — I was thirsty, 
and ye gave Me drink, — I was sick, and ye visited 
Me," — may here be literally applied : for, amongst 
the humbler classes, it would be considered a breach 
of hospitality to fail in offering the best cheer the 
house can furnish, to the friend or relative from 
another village, who may chance to make a passing 
call: and in periods of illness, an Islander will 
walk miles across hill and dale, to pay to the suf- 
fering invalid the visit of kindness demanded by 
rustic etiquette. 

Plentiful, also, were the superstitions formerly 
abounding in the Island ; every comer was haunted 
by some ghost, devoutly believed in by the credu- 
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louB. I%U spot was to be avoided after nightfall, 
from dread of the supernatural appearances oe- 
casionallj seen there; or that lane was always 
•hurriedly traversed, for fear of meeting the noise- 
less horseman. Mysterious shadows were seen 
moving across green meadows, unobstructed by 
fences which would have debarred a mere mortal 
creature : dark speechless phantoms, clad in sable 
velvet, with throat and wrists veiled in deep ruffles 
of antique point lace, were encountered in lonely 
hollows. Even in the midst of civilised Byde, not 
many years ago. Cavendish House, a good residence 
in one of the best streets, had to be pulled down 
and other houses erected near its site, because it 
enjoyed the reputation of being a rendezvous for 
ghosts : and the house called Pidford, not far from 
Bleak (or Black) Down in the interior of the Island, 
is still distinguished by the appellation of '*the 
haunted house." Nor were disciples found only 
amongst unenlightened peasants ; persons of estab- 
lished sense and experience, after long deriding 
these marvellous tales as wild phantoms of dis- 
ordered brains, have been known suddenly to re- 
turn home no longer sceptical, but trembling with 
undisguised apprehension caused by some startling 
apparition, which they felt convinced could not be 
explained except under the supposition of super- 
natural agency: — though had a philosopher been 
there to investigate, he would probably have ac- 
counted for the strange occurrence in some way 
that must have astonished the villagers, from the 
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very simplicity of the whole afiair when thus eluci- 
dated. 

Yet these same superstitions, absurd as most of 
them appear to us, may have originally had their 
foundation in partial, though perverted, glimpses of 
truths too ofben forgotten in this matter-of-fiEtct 
world. We are too prone to belieye only what we 
see with our outward senses ; yet the world invisible 
to mortal ken, will, after all, prove to be the real 
world. We learn from Holy Writ, that angelic 
bands encamp around the dwellings of the just ; and 
who shall say what numberless varieties of spiritual 
beings are included in the term angels. Perhaps, 
many of the ordinary events daily befalling us, 
which we merely regard as natural results, are in 
reality produced by angelic agency ; and if we turn 
our glance inward, the tokens of such spiritual in- 
fluence on the mind are still more apparent. Who 
amongst us has not felt the power of a sudden im- 
pulse for good or evil, pressing on the soul P and 
how else can the theory of dreams be satisfac- 
torily explained P I do not allude to wild flittings 
of the imagination, unsubstantial as they are gro- 
tesque; but I am speaking of dreams that leave 
their deep and lasting impression on the mind. I 
have, over and over again, been visited with such 
dreams, where 

" Coming erents cast their shadows before," 

and the following day brings unexpected tidings of 
the persons or things vividly present with the in- 
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telleot during the hours of sleep ; and even when 
this ultimate result does not occur, I ha?e often 
fondly persuaded myself that the thoughts of ab- 
sent friends may thus be wafted to us on angels' 
wings; assuming, in fancy's woven tissue, the 
ethereal form of dreams of the far away. And if 
angels are thus affectionately solicitous in their 
attendance on us, frail habitants of clay, can we 
doubt that departed spirits sometimes hover around 
those they love on earth, mingling their prayers 
and praises with our own? We stand up each 
Sabbath, and profess our belief in '' the communion 
of saints :" — do we ever act upon it P If we truly 
realised this great fact, should we not restrain the 
angry word, and pause before the committal of any 
unchristian action, in the vicinity of such hallowed 
visitants? How mueh more is holy circumspec- 
tion of conduct imperative on us, in the omniscient 
Presence of Him, Who is Infinite Light and 
Purity I We should ever remember. Odd is pre^ 
sent in a peculiar manner with Christians ; for 
they have been made members of Ghbibt, and 
temples of the Hoxy Ohost. 

How inexpressibly fearful, how tremaidons^ is 
th& responsibility of those who presuBie wilfully to 
pollute these inconceivable privUegea I 
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COWES— 

SQUTHAMFTON WATEK^NETLEY ABBEY— 

FAEEWEIiL. 

" Fsr traadeier, who, with throbbing hearty 
B^biold'st the homebound Bhip depart. 
Think not in that strange land thou art 

Forgotten and alone ; 
The poor, thy bounties once beMended, 
The sick, with whom thy prayers ascended, 
All those who tdt thy aid extended, 

Kow make thy goodness known. 
Bsrhaps when toils and dangers bound thee^ 
With children of the needy round thee. 
Some floating kindred thought hath found thee, 

Breathing a soothing tone : 
Or sweet home benison hath crown'd thee. 

Like mantle o'er thee thrown* 

I BBOSET to aaj, the period of our departure from 
the Island now approaches; therefore you must 
decide, before quitting Newport, whether you pre* 
fer returning to beautiful Eyde, or if you would 
rather adopt Cowes as the place of embarkation. 
If you have never visited Southampton, I would 
recommend the latter course, as the sail up the 
Southampton Water is very pleasant ; and if you 
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should be disposed to tarrj awhile in Southampton, 
the neighbourhood possesses some objects of in- 
terest, such as the New Eorest, Netley Abbey, Ac. 
At all events, you ought not to depart from the 
Isle of Wight without inspectiug East and West 
Cowes. The road between Newport and West 
Gowes skirts the banks of the flowing Medina, and 
is considered highly picturesque. Cowes, viewed 
from the sea, appears exceedingly beautiful ; but 
on exploring it by land, much of the iUusion 
vanishes, many of the streets being steep and nar- 
row ; however, it can boast of various attractions, 
and will always be a chosen place of resort, espe- 
cially as it is such a favourite locality for yachting. 
West Cowes Castle, founded by Henry VIII., 
became the nucleus of the town; it has latterly 
been occupied as the Club-house of the Eoyal Yacht 
Squadron, who make Cowes their general place of 
rendezvous. The Parade, at the water's edge, is 
the most agreeable part of Cowes : above this, a 
variety of picturesque houses rise one above ano- 
ther, embosomed in shrubberies, on the steep side 
of a hill whose summit is clad with luxuriant 
foliage. Passing several marine villas, a delightful 
walk along the coast leads to the spot known as 
Egypt, a large house of antiquated aspect standing 
on a small green by the shore ; this is the most 
northerly point of the Island. Ascending the hill 
in returning, a bowery road leads to the upper part 
of Cowes, under the walls of Northwood Park, the 
seat of the Ward family, now possessed by the 
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author of the "Ideal of the Chrifltian Church.** 
Considerable trade and shipping-business is carried 
on at Cowes, in the part of the town abutting on 
the river: there are spacious Dockyards both at 
East and West Cowes, in which much shipbuilding 
is carried on ; and a great many vessels find an- 
chorage in the. Harbour formed by the mouth of 
the Medina, which bears a high character for safety 
and convenience. 

The Church at West Cowes is a Chapelry to 
Northwood, and was first consecrated in 1662 : it 
stands on the hill above the town, in an elevated 
position, but possesses no special features of attrac- 
tion, being pewed and galleried in the bygone 
style. A pretty Church of more recent construc- 
tion stands on the slope above the sea, in the villa* 
part of Cowes; it is a picturesque object in the 
landscape : this was built at the private expense of 
a lady, and is dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

Northwood, the mother Church of Cowes, is it^ 
self a dependency of Carisbrooke. It is dedicated 
to S. John the Baptist, and consists of a body 
flanked by two aisles divided from the centre by 
arches : it has a spire, but there are no antiquities 
to remark in it, except a curious hieroglyphic menu* 
ment in memory of the Bev. Thomas Smith, Minis^ 
ter of the parish in 1681. Northwood is situated 
near the Medina, midway between Newport and 
Cowes. There is a picturesque Cemetery between 
Northwood and Cowes. 

East Cowes, situated on the opposite side of the 
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Medina^ presents a sylvan scene, adorned with ele- 
gant yillas, and crowned by the demesne of our 
gracious Sovereign. A Floating Bridge across the 
mouth of the Medina has recently been constructed 
as a means of communication between East and 
West Gowes ; this is much more convenient than 
the M Perry, as horses and carriages can be driven 
on it without the occupants alighting ; it goes to and 
fro every five minutes, and the charge is only six* 
pence for vehicles, or one penny each for pedes- 
trians. At East Cowes, also, Henry YIII. erected 
a Castle or Fort, at the spot called Old Castle 
Point, no part of which is now standing. The 
modem East Cowes Castle is merely a private 
residence of comparatively recent date, having been 
erected by the celebrated architect, John ^ash, 
Esq. : it is built in the Moorish style, snd has a 
pretentious entrance gate, which obtrudes itself in 
somewhat of a parvenu spirit close beside the 
simpler portal of royal Osborne. 

In a strikingly commanding situation, nearer the 
shore, the Norman turrets of Korris Castle lode 
down proudly upon a broad expanse of sea, reach- 
ing from Spithead to Southampton. It is not, 
however, really the ancient structure its appear- 
ance would seem to indicate : the walls are pur- 
posely weather-stained, and the towers ivy-dad. It 
was built under the arcl^itectural agency of James 
"Wyatt, Esq., for Lord Henry Seymour, who died 
in 1831 : subsequently, it was chosen for a summer 
residence of Her Majesty whilst Princess Victoria, 
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who probably here imbibed her affection for the 
Island, under the loving guardianship of her much- 
cherisbed mother, the loss of whom has so deeply 
stricken her queenly heart. 

The Church at East Cowes is a plain building, 
and is a Chapel-of-ease to Whippingham. Hand- 
some new schools are situated near the foot of the 
yiLLa-grounds laid out as the Park. The town-part 
of East Cowes much resembles^he business-part of 
West Cowes, only on a smaller scale. In summer 
time, a boat sails daily with the tide up the Medina 
from Cowes to Newport, returning with the ebb 
of the waters ; the scenery is doubtless peculiarly 
beautiful when thus viewed from the river, with 
the high hills of the Island forming the background, 
as mountain-ranges do in ascending a lake. 

The walks around the neighbourhood of Cowes 
are limited in extent and variety botdi by sea and 
river, and ako by the many private demesnes 
abounding in the locality. Gurnet (or Gurnard) 
Bay, is one of the places within reach along the 
western coast. Some antiquarians imagine that 
an isthmus about three miles long must have 
existed here in the time of the Homans, joining 
the opposite shore at a spot called Leap, and 
changing the Island into a peninsula at low water. 
Sir Eichard Worsley quotes a statement to the 
effect that '^a hard gravelly beach extends under 
the sea a great way across from the Isle towards 
the coast of Hampshire, about midway from the 
extremity of the. channel, corresponding with the 
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place called Leap, probably from the narrownesfl 
of the pass." Here is supposed to have been 
the isthmus along which the tin from Cornwall 
was carried to the Isle of Wight in the time of the 
Bomans. Diodorus Siculus speaks of an Island hj 
the name of letiSf to which he affirms the Britons 
carried their tin over in carts at the recess of the 
tide, in order to export it to the coasts of Gaul : 
some writers think this was some small Isle off the 
coast of Cornwall ; but the name seems to bear 
affinity with Feetis (derived from the Ancient 
British name Guictf signifying, '* the separated re- 
gion") the appellation by which the Island was 
known by the Bomans. The Saxons subsequently 
gave to the Island the name Wtht-land (Bigaifjmg 
" Creature-land,") whence arose the designation 
IsleofWight, The original tin staple appears to have 
been at the Scilly Isles (then termed Cassiterides), 
but doubtless was removed thence to the Isle o\ 
Wight as being a more central position for com- 
merce between Britain and the Continent. The 
removal of the tin staple from the Isle of Wight to 
Southampton is supposed to have taken place after 
the isthmus had been broken through by the sea : 
the traffic seems to have been continued at South- 
ampton even so late as the 15th century : for it is 
recorded that Henry VI., on one occasion^ ''arrested 
all the tin in Southampton, and sold it for his owa 
present use."i 

West of Oumet Bay is Thomey Bay ; and be-* 
1 Sir Bobert Cotton. 
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yond that the shallow estuary known as the New- 
town Eiver. The ancient name of Newtown was 
Prancheville ; it was formerly a town of some ex- 
tent, and important as a port, its estuary forming 
a secure haven for vessels : it is thought to have 
been burnt by the Danes in 1001, as it certainly 
was by the French in the reign of Bichard II.: 
the sites of two long streets — High Street and 
Gold Street — may still be traced in the green lanes. 
It continued to be a corporate town and borough 
returning two members to parliament long after it 
was reduced to a village of about ten cottages ; but 
was disfranchised by the Eeform Bill. It is curious 
to observe a Townhall in a little village, which has 
no other important edifice except a Church of 
modern construction : for Newtown is in the parish 
of Calboume. It is still convenient as a haven, 
and has some salterns, though shorn of its trade by 
the upspringing of Cowes, after Henry VIII. built 
at the mouth of the Medina the two forts, the 
booming of whose cannon was supposed to bear 
similitude to the lowing of Cows across the river, 
and hence gave name to the Medina port. 

Some distance inland, above the heads of the 
estuary, is the populous village of Shalfleet. The 
Church of Shalfleet is very ancient, and of a singu- 
lar construction. It consists of a body, a chancel, 
and a south aisle, which are remarkably lofty. The 
aisle is separated from the body by four handsome 
Gk)thic arches, supported by cluster pillars of por- 
phyry. The toweri which is of considerable magni- 
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tude, is low in oompariBon with the rest of the 
Ghureh. In the body of the Church are seyaral 
ancient gravestones of the coffin-shape; but the 
brasses being gone, it is impossible to ascertain 
their dates. The north porch is of Norman archi-> 
tecture, embellished with the rude sculpture of a 
Bishop with his arms extended, and his hands resU 
ing on griffins. The ¥rindows were formerlj oma- 
mented with painted glass : the arms of Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury, still remain in the windows of 
the north side of the Church ; and those of Isa- 
bella de Portibus in a window of the south aisle. 

These historical names remind us that a little 
research into the Island archives will make us un- 
derstand more distinctly what were the links which 
connected some of these names of high lineage with 
the ecclesiastical foundations in the Island; and 
thus we shall be led to attach new interest to the 
mailed knights and ladies of chivalry who lie 
buried in the old Norman Churches, and who 
endowed the solemn Priories with many a broad 
acre. Merely glancing at the conquest of the Isle 
by Vespasian, a.i>. 43, (recorded by SuetcHiius,) 
we pass on to the dawn of the Christian era on its 
shores, when Bishop Wilfred prevailed with Cead- 
walla (a descendant of Cerdie, the Saxon, who had 
conquered the Isle) to spare from destruction all 
the natives who would consent to receive Baptism. 
The Danes made frequent incursions on the Isle ; 
occasionally making it their head^quartersfor pirate 
expeditions. William the Conqueror granted the 
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earldom of the Island to William Fitz- Osborne, 
wbo gave fiefs of the estates to his Norman re- 
tinue, haying ejected the original possessors, ezcept- 
log sueh as had served under Edward the Confessor. 
On the demise, hj decapitation, of Eoger, son of 
William Eitz-Osborne, through haying taken part 
in Earl Waltheof's conspiracy, the Island became 
escheated to the Crown. Henry I. bestowed the 
earldom of the Isle, with many other lands in 
Hampshire, on Eichard de Bedyers, Earl of Devon, 
for faithful adherence to him in his contentions 
with his brother, Bobert of Normandy. Baldwin, 
the second Earl, son of Bichard, was a zealous par- 
tisan of the Empress Maud, in whose cause he 
fortified the Isle ; but was dispossessed by Stephen, 
and driven into exile : subsequently, however, his 
estates and titles were restored, and were inherited 
by his son Bichard, from whom they descended to 
William de Yemen, a collateral branch of the 
family, whose surname was derived from the place 
of his birth in Normandy. This nobleman was 
Btyled Earl of the Isle of Wight, and was one of 
the four who supported the silk canopy over Bichard 
€<Bur de Lion at hi» second Coronation at Win* 
Chester, after his escape from Austrian captivity. 
King John obliged William de Vernon to pay a 
fine of five hundred marks, before he would permit 
him to ezereise his feudal rights ; among whiefa, 
was the govenung his tenants in the Isle of Wight 
by military service. After the eonfederacy of the 
•Barons at Bunnimede, (between Windsor and 
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Staines) had forced Sang John to sign Magna 
Charta, the treacherous monarch retired to the 
Isle of Wight, that his proceedings might he coi^ 
cealed from observation, whilst he applied secretlj 
to the Pope to absolve him from the oaths binding 
him to the covenant he had entered into with his 
subjects, and also sought continental levies in order 
to revenge himself on the Barons. It were well to 
remember, that Magna Charta, the first bulwark 
of English liberty, was carried, not bj the babel- 
tongued populace, but by the strenuous exertions 
of the aristocracy, the ancestry of the patrician 
class of the present age. 

Isabella de Fortibus, great grand-daughter of 
William de Yernon, released the lordship of the 
Isle of Wight to Edward I., on her deathbed, for 
6,000 marks. King Edward kept it in his own 
possession, entrusting the charge of it to Ctutodei^ 
or wardens, one of whom was Adam de Gurdon. 
Edward IL accorded the Isle to his favourite. Piers 
Gaveston ; but resumed the grant on remonstrance 
from his barons, and bestowed it on his eldest son, 
afterwards Edward III., in whose reign, as well as 
in that of Bichard II., it was several times as- 
saulted and plundered by the French. In 1377, 
Carisbrooke Castle, (then the only fortress in the 
Isle) was unsuccessfully besieged by the invaders : 
many of the assailants feU into an ambuscade in a 
narrow lane (still existing) near the Castle ; and a 
tumulus was reared near Newport over the bodies 
of the slain, which still goes by the name of Node, 
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or Noddie Hill. It was at this period the French 
burnt the village of La Eye, (ancestress of Ejde,) 
and the towns of Yarmouth and Newtown. 

Eichard II. granted the Island to William de 
Montacute, second Earl of Salisbury, for life. After 
bis death it was granted to Edward, then Earl of Eut- 
land, but afterwards Duke of York, in the reign of 
Henry YI. ; this nobleman led the van at the battle 
of Agincourt, in the reign of Henry V., but being 
unwieldy he fell, and was trampled on. In the reign 
of Henry VI., Humphrey, the good Duke of Glou- 
cester, succeeded to the Seigneury of the Island, by 
virtue of a grant of the reversion from the Duchess of 
York, to whom it had been regranted on the death 
of her husband at Agincourt. Duke Humphrey 
appears to have retained the Isle until his death ; 
although in 1444, Henry Eeauchamp, Duke of War- 
wick, was crowned King of the Isle of Wight, by 
Henry YI. ; a curious mimicry of royalty, illustrated 
in a window of the Collegiate Church at Warwick, 
where this Duke is represented with an imperial 
crown on his head and with a sceptre in his hand. 
Eichard Flantagenet^ Duke of York, father of Ed- 
ward lY.y was the next feudal lord of the Island ; 
and after he was slain at the Battle of Wakefield, 
the Isle was granted to Edmund, Duke of Somerset 
(who had married the sister and co-heiress of the 
above-named Duke of Warwick) : he, being slain at 
the Battle of S. Alban's, the lordship of the Isle 
descended to his son Henry, who was beheaded by 
the Yorkists after the Battle of Hexham. Edward 
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lY. granted the Isle to Anthon j de Woodville, after- 
wards the Lord Bivers who was beheaded at Ponte- 
fract by Bichard, Duke of Gloucester. The brother 
of Lord Bivers, Sir Edward de Woodville, was the 
last suzerain of the Isle, in the reign of Henry YII. 
This was a fatal appointment for the Islanders : Sir 
Edward oonyened the natires, and prerailed on 
nearly fife hundred to join in an unfortunate ex- 
pedition to Bretagne, in aid of the Duke of that 
country, who was in arms against the King oi 
France: a battle was fought at S. Aubin's, and 
Sir Edward was slain, together with all his English 
troops, except one boy, who escaped to tell the 
disastrous tidings. Almost every family in the 
Island had to lament the loss of some rdatiye on 
this mournful occasion. From this period, the Isle 
of Wight has remained an appanage of the Crown, 
and sttccessiye Wardens, Captains, or Qovemors 
have been appointed to superintend the military 
defences of the Island. One of the earliest of these 
was Bichard Worsley, of Appuldercembe, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Sir George Carey, (after- 
wards Lord Hunsdon,) flourished as Captain of 
the Isle in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at the 
eventful period of the Spanish Armada. A singular 
incident happened whilst he was governor: — a 
lawyer, attempting to settle in the Ishmd, was 
summarily driven out of the place with great con- 
tumely, by command of the Governor, attorneys 
not being indigenous to the Island.^ 

1 Fapen of Sir John Ogboider. 
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The sad and troublous period of Charles I. brings 
before us the last point of historical importance in 
which the Island is concerned. The Isle of Wight 
was held for the King by the Earl of Portland, 
whose Countess, supported by Colonel Brett, com- 
manded the defence of Carisbrooke Castle in the 
King's name against the besieging Puritans, whdn 
the Earl had been deposed and committed to 
prison by the belligerent Parliament. The heroic 
Countess maintained the Castle, until terms of 
capitulation had been agreed on, and she retained 
her position until a parliamentary order arrived, 
requiring her to quit the Isle. Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, was the nobleman appointed by the 
ruling powers to replace the Earl of Portland. 
It was some years afber, when King Charles 
sought asylum in the Island, Colonel Hammond 
who was then the Q-overnor, being nephew to Dr. 
Henry Hammond, one of the King's own Chap- 
lains. Perhaps the King was not aware that 
Colonel Hammond was married to a daughter of 
John Hampden. At first the royal visitor was 
received at Carisbrooke Castle as a guest, and there 
appeared to be no restraint upon his movements ; 
but, by degrees, instructions to abridge his liberty 
were issued from headquarters, his own personal 
attendants were dismissed, and his chaplains de- 
barred from the exercise of their spiritual duties. 
There could be no doubt the royal monarch was a 
captive, when he was forbidden to range over the 
Island, and compelled to remain within the Castle 
o 
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wallB. The unsuccefisful attempts, made by his 
friends for his rescue, only served to increaae the 
strictness of his oonfinement. At length, in 1Q4S, 
negociations were opened between the King and 
the House of Commons, and Newport was the 
place appointed for deliberating on the proposed 
Treaty. The King was released on his parole not 
to leave the Isle daring the Treaty ; and the nego- 
ciations had continued upwards of two months, 
when an abrupt and dishonourable termination 
was put to the discussions, by the army sending a 
military force to surround Carisbrooke Castle ; the 
King's person was seized, and he was forcibly borne 
from the IsUnd, and thrust into captivity at Hurst 
Castle^ a desolate fortress at the point of a neck 
of shingle on the coast of Hampshire opposite Yar- 
mouth. Alas I this proved but the prelude of 
impending catastrophe, the branding of a blot of 
deepest dye on the escutcheon of England by the 
deed of a deluded section of her people: for the 
good King Charles was beheaded in about seven 
weeks after his removal from the Isle. How may he 
in those last days have remembered the aweet Isle 
as the lati spot where, within his own dominionSi 
he had tasted even the faintest semblance of that 
liberty which is the inalienable birthright of every 
BritoUi though it was denied to him aa King.^ 
The historical interests attached to the Isle of 

^ For Terifiotttion of these historic fiwts, yide " Wonfey's 
Hiitoxy of thelde of Wigfal;'* and otiber rnxQun of hlrtoiie 
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Wiglit, cease with the departure of King Charles 
from its shores. No transaction of distinguished 
importance has since occurred to render the annals 
of the Isle historically memorable. Yet now that 
it derives world-wide celebritj by being the chosen 
retreat of her gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
the Isle of Wight can claim a degree of higher 
rank than any it attained in days of yore, even the 
distinction of being " the Queen's Isle." 

We are again afloat on the dancing waves of the 
Solent : we have embarked at Cowes in the steamer 
bound for Southampton. A multitiide of boats 
and vessels are lying off Cowes, many a gay sailing- 
yacht, and many a trim fishing-boat. The Eegatta 
seflflon (both at Cowes and at Byde) is the time for 
seeing these mimic fleets in their holiday attire : 
for then every vessel hoists her colours, and fes- 
tivity is the order of the day. Have you sailed 
round the Island during your sojourn 9 Between 
Whitsuntide and Michaelmas^ steamboats frequently 
proceed round the Island, picking up passengers at 
Byde and Cowes, and aeeomplisbing the circuit in 
about five hours. This is a very interesting excfdrsion, 
showing to much advantage all the varieties in the 
coast, especially the looming grandeur of the white 
cHffi at either extremity of the Isle. The length 
of the Island, from east to west, is twenty-three 
mile% and its widest breadth firom north to south, 
ifl about thirteen miles r hence, its circumference 
must be about sixty miles. The broad expanse c^ 
the Southampton Water, bordered by shores well- 
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timbered and fertile, stretches out before us as we 
steer northward from Oowes across the Solent. 
The Southampton Water is an arm of the sea, 
about twelve miles long, running up to Southamp- 
ton opposite Cowes: its entrance is guarded by 
a fortress called Calshot Castle, constructed in the 
reign of Henry YIII. On its eastern shore, about 
three miles below Southampton, are the ruins 
of beautiful Netley Abbey ; and the new Boyal 
Military Hospital, erected under the auspices of 
the Queen and Prince Albert. 

Netley Abbey stands on a gentle slope rising 
from the water, environed by woody scenery. It 
was a Monastery of the Cistercian order, and its 
first brethren were translated here from the neigh- 
bouring Abbey at Beaulieu. There is a singular 
tale^ attached to the origin of Beaulieu Abbey. 
King John, for some unexplained reason, had shown 
himself remarkably adverse to the Cistercians ; and 
on one occasion, summoned the Abbots and Su- 
periors of the order to Lincoln, whither they re- 
paired in expectation of some act of grace ; instead 
of which, the infuriate monarch, falling into a rage, 
ordered the Abbots to be trampled by horses ; — ^a 
command, however, which none of the king's ser- 
vants could be found to obey. The ecclesiastics^ 
in dreadful alarm, retreated to their hostelrie ; and 
during the ensuing night, King John dreamt that 
he was standing before a Judge, accused by the 
Cistercian Abbots, who were commanded to scourge 
^ Mon. Ang. 
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him severely with rods and thongs, and when he 
awoke he declared that he still felt the smart of the 
stripes. Eeceiving this dream as a Divine warning, 
he was advised by his confessor to crave pardon of the 
Abbots, which he accordingly did ; and soon after 
(in 1204) granted a charter for the foundation of 
a magnificent Cistercian Abbey at Beaulieu, richly 
endowing and investing it with important privileges 
and immunities. Henry III. is generally considered 
to have been the founder of Netley Abbey, (1239) ; 
though some doubts have been raised as to this 
fact, as in the charter (1251,) the Monastery is de- 
nominated " Edwardstow." Among its benefactors 
may be enumerated, Boger de Clare, Edmund Earl 
of Cornwall, Eobert de Vere, and Walter de Burg, 
the latter of whom invested it with lands in the 
county of Lincoln. At the dissolution, Henry 
YIII., in 1537, granted the site of the Abbey to Sir 
William Faulet, afterwards Marquis of Winchester* 
From his family it passed, probably by purchase, to 
that of the Earls of Hertford ; Edward Seymour (son 
of the Protector Somerset), who was restored by 
Queen Elizabeth to the titles of Earl of Hertford, 
and Baron Beauchamp, resided here in 1560, as ap- 
pears by the subjoined entry in the registry of S. 
Michael's parish at Southampton : ** The Queen's 
Majesty's Grace came from the Castle of Netley to 
Southampton, on the 13th day of August, and she 
went thence to the city of Winchester, on the 16th 
day, 1660." The destruction of the Abbey Chapel 
occurred while the structure was inhabited by the 
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Marquis of Huntingdon, who converted the nave into 
a kitchen and o£Bce8. The Chapel was built in form 
of a Cross, in the early English style; but its beautiful 
groined roof has fallen in, its north transept is de- 
stroyed, most of its windows are bereaved of their 
tracery, and many other parts are completely mu- 
tilated. The south transept and the east end are 
the most perfect : the columns and arches are ex- 
quisitely light and elegant. On the north side 
of the intersection of the transept, are the re- 
mains of a spiral staircase, which formerly led to a 
pinnacled tower intended for a sea-mark. Yarious 
devices and armorial insignia may be traced amid 
the mouldering ruins, which are finely mantled 
with ivy in many parts. The Abbot's kitchen, (pro- 
bably an ancient crypt) is a curiously vaulted apart- 
ment, and the chimney or fireplace is of singular 
form ; nearly opposite to it is a dark vault, said to 
emerge in the heart of a coppice, some distance 
from the Abbey. The chapter-house, the refectory, 
the moat, fish-ponds, &c., may still be traced: 
these and other buildings seem to have enclosed a 
quadrangular court, of which the Chapel formed 
the south side. Some interesting excavations have 
latterly been made among the ruins. Early in the 
18th century, an architect and builder at South- 
ampton of the name of Taylor,^ purchased the ma- 
terials of the monastic fabric, for building purposes 
at Newport and elsewhere. After the contract had 
been made, some friends of the architect observed 
1 Skelton'i Southampton Quide. 
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in oonversation, that if they were in his place, thej 
would never be concerned in the demolition of holy 
and consecrated places ; these words impressed him 
so strongly, that he fancied in his sleep that he 
was killed by the key-stone of the arch over the 
east window falling, in taking down the Abbey. 
This dream he related to Mr. Watts, (the father of 
Dr. Isaac Watts the hymnologist, a native of 
Southampton,) who advised him to refrain from 
pulling down the sacred edifice ; yet^ notwithstand- 
ing this counsel, he persevered in the unhallowed 
enterprise : when, lo 1 the visions of the night were 
realized; for, on endeavouring to remove some 
boards from the east window, to admit air to the 
workmen employed in the demolition, a stone fell 
and fractured his skull, not mortally at first, but in 
the operation of extracting a splinter, the surgeon's 
instrument entered the brain and caused immediate 
death. It is not certain whether this portent 
caused an immediate stop to be put to the demo- 
lition of the Abbey ; but it doubUess tended to the 
subsequent preservation of these Cistercian ruins 
from utter destruction. S. Bernard is considered 
the founder of the Oisteician order, in the early 
part of the 12th century : their first Monastery 
was at Giteaux (or Gistercium) in the diocese of 
Chalons in Burgundy ; but before the dose of the 
century they had 180 Abbeys throughout Europe* 
They adopted the rule of S. Benedict with many 
additional austerities ; but their discipline relaxed 
as wealth increased. Some of our most beautiful 
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Abbeys were reared by the Cistercians. Fountaiiis 
Abbey,^ in Yorkshire, is perhaps the best preserved 
specimen of the grandeur and perfection of their 
monastic erections. The principal arch in the 
ruins of Netlej Abbey is seen, in striking perspec- 
tiye between the trees, from the Southampton 
Water. 

The name, Southampton, is supposed to be de- 
rived from the river Anton, which, in conjunction 
with the Tese, after flowing past Stockbridge and 
Bomsey, opens into an estuary below Bedbridge, 
and forms the head of the Southampton Water. 
The Itchen, which flows past Winchester and S. 
Gross, also unites its stream with the Southampton 
Water, about half-4i-mile east of the town ; and, 
lower down, the Hamble also descends into the same 
gulf. Southampton is a county of itself, a privilege 
bestowed on it by King John : the name Hampshire 
is, by some, deemed an abbreviation of a longer 
word, " Southamptonshire,** derived from this port : 
for the primary designation of the county was Gweni 
(or Y Went), (whence Caer Gwent, now Winchester) 
— a term descriptive of open downs* Southamp- 
ton appears to have been a port so early as the 
times of the Danes, who were in the habit of at- 
tacking it in their piratical expeditions: King 
Canute appears to have occasionally made this 
town his residence ; and it is recorded' that here 

^ For a sketch of S. Bernard, and the rifle of Fountains 
Abbey from amid the yews of Skeldale, see " Bosa*s Summer 
Wanderings," pp. 41 — 47. 

* Henry of Huntingdon. 
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he reproyed the impious adulation of his courtiers, 
by ordering his chair to be placed on the shore 
when the tide was coming in, and pretending to 
order the sea to retire, until the waves began to 
surround him, when, turning to his flatterers, he 
exclaimed, '* The titles of Lord and Master belong 
only to Him Whom the heaven, the earth, and the 
sea, are ready to obey/' After this, he would never 
wear a crown, but caused it to be placed on the 
great Altar-Gross at Winchester ; and in his coins, 
he is depicted as wearing only a triangular cap, or 
mitre. 

Southampton contains six parishes, and five 
Churches dating their foundation from the reign 
of Heniy II.; besides several modern District 
Churches, and a French Chapel, — '' Domtis Beiy^ 
" Maison IHeu" or " God's 5oii«e,"— attached to 
an ancient Bedehouse, founded in the reign of 
Henry III., by two merchant brothers, and after- 
wards given by Edward III. to Queen's College, 
Oxford, founded by his Queen Fhilippa. The ser- 
vice is performed in French, and in the congrega- 
tion are many natives of Jersey and Ouernsey 
dwelling at Southampton. The names of the five 
ancient Churches are S. Michael's, All Saints (re- 
built 1792), Holy Bood, S. Lawrence with S. 
John's, and S. Mary's. From the water, South- 
ampton is approached by the Victoria Pier: the 
ancient boundary of the town on the landside, is 
marked by " The Bar," which formed the portal 
through the ancient Wall, and now stands in the 
midst of the principal street. Over the arch of 
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this Gate is the ancient Domu8 Civiea, (signifying 
Townhall) ; and on the north front are two 
qnaintlj gigantic figures, supposed to represent 
Sir Bevois (or Bevis), the hero of Southampton, 
and the Danish Giant Ascupart, whom he slew in 
comhat. The same Sir Beyois is also said to ha?e 
thrown up a Mount, still bearing the name of Beds 
Mount, to obstruct the Danes in their attempts to 
cross the Itchen. The remains of the old Castle 
are on the west side of the town. The contiguity 
of the New Forest is one of the attractions of 
Southampton ; for the forest-drives are renowned 
for their picturesque beauty: but, for myself, I 
cannot understand, though a large and excellent 
town, how people can choose to tarry at South- 
ampton, when the short and pleasant passi^ 
down the Water and across the Solent would con- 
yey them to the lovely Island. As one of the 
principal mercantile ports of England, — the place of 
embarkation for the foreign mails, and other great 
ships bound for India, America, or the Antipodes, — 
Southampton may proudly lift her head, and right- 
fully claim a foremost place in the rank of British 
seaports : but oh I for the Island, with its sea- 
laved and foliaged shores, its cliff-girt hills and 
bright valleys, when searching for peace and plea- 
sure in a fair retreat, during seasons of repose from 
busy turmoil. 

The " Great Eastern,'* in the weeks immediately 
preceding her first voyage to New York, in the 
spring of 1860, lay at anchor in the Southamp- 
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ton Water, about midway between Southampton 
and the Solent. What an immense giantess she 
looked, and how were all ordinary ships compara- 
tive pigmies by her side ! We went from Eyde to 
go aboard her ; and two days after, we saw her 
steam up the Solent on her trial cruis9 of speed. 
How ponderous her bulk, how overwhelming her 
dimensions ! One feels, when walking her extensive 
decks, as if treading on an adamantine foundation : 
one might imagine the genii of an Aladdin-lamp 
had, in a freak of fancy, laid a finishing touch on 
the decorations of her spacious saloons. In truth, 
she is a palace-ship, an ocean-empress, an Atlantic 
queen. 

What a new page in the world's history might 
not be developed through the agency of many such 
giant ships I Merchandise would be conveyed 
from land to land in quantities hitherto unknown ; 
little colonies of travellers might be continually in- 
creasing their stock of information by voyages all 
round the globe ; and, in times of war and tumult, 
armies would suddenly appear on the field of battle, 
and as suddenly vanish when hostile swords were 
sheathed. In the intellectual universe, the electric 
telegraph has made distant lands near ; whilst the 
overweening stride of science forges links uniting 
remote regions in the material world. Yet, not 
in a scientific, not in a military, not in a commer- 
cial light, would we look at the progress of me- 
chanical achievement. The great ships are destined 
in 6oi>*8 Providence to accomplish greater works 
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than these. It may be to our English ships tbiit 
the prophecy refers, — " Who are these that fly as 
a cloud, and as the doves to their windows p Surely 
the Isles shall wait for Me, and the ships of Tar« 
shish first, to bring thy sons from far, their silver 
and their gold with them, unto the name of the 
LoBD thy God, and to the Holy One of Israel, be- 
cause He hath glorified thee." What, if it should 
be the mission of England to carry home Judah's 
exiles, to find a path in the deep for the return of 
the dispersed of Israel, to be the instrument in 
God's hand for re-establishing the Jews in their 
own country P England, thou land of rustling 
wings, send thy ambassadors by the sea ! Go, ye 
swift messengers! go, seek out the spiritually- 
blinded Jew, and the unenlightened Gentile : pray 
that the veil may be taken away by the Spirit, till 
the Jewish national Church be turned to the Lobd 
her Eighteousness ; pray, that the Lamb in the 
midst of the Throne may plead His atoning sacri- 
fice, as a Prince having power with God and with 
man, and may prevail. It is written, *' The kings of 
Tarshish and of the Isles shall bring presents ;** 
and we read of a time when the '' present to be 
brought unto the Lobd of Hosts" shall be *'a 
people scattered and peeled, — ^a people terrible 
from their beginning hitherto ; a nation meted out 
and trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have 
spoiled, to the place of the Name of the Lobd of 
Hosts, the Mount Zion." " They shall come, and 
shall declare His righteousness." Thus a prophetic 
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blessing seems to rest on " the Isles," linked with 
the ingathering of the Jews, — the blessing that 
rested on Joseph — ** on the head of him that was 
separate from his brethren :" — again and again are 
they alluded to in glowing language by the inspired 
seers, — " The Isles shall wait for Me ;" ** And it 
shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God ; we 
have waited for Him, and He will save us." The 
first-fruit of this is already vouchsafed us, in the 
important position occupied by England as the 
Island- Church, in the missionary successes taking 
place throughout the Island-world, in the wondrous 
increase of the Church by self-expansion in the 
far-Facific.^ In these things we see the earnest 

^ *' The consecratioii, on S. Matthias' Day, of the Eight Bev. 
John Coleridge Patteson, M.A., to the Bishopric of Melane- 
sia, New Zealand, made up the number of Bishops in that 
Colony to six, of whom four are old Etonians, and one inti- 
mately connected with Eton for more than twenty years — a 
circumstance probably unexampled. The Etonians are the 
metropolitan, Bishop Selwyn, * whose praise is in all the 
Churches ;' Dr. Abraham, Bishop of Wellington ; Dr. Hob- 
house, Bishop of Nelson ; and Mr. Patteson, Bishop of Me- 
lanesia. Dr. Harper, Bishop of Christ Church, was for 
eight years Chaplain of Eton College, and for sixteen years 
afterwards held an Eton living. Bishop Patteson is the son 
of one Privy Councillor who has sat upon the English bench 
(Sir John Patteson), and nephew of another (Sir John Cole- 
ridge). After leaving Eton, he went to Balliol College, 
Oxford, whence he graduated second class in Uteris huma- 
nioribua in 1848. Having been ordained deacon in 1853, and 
priest in 1854, he decided on forsaking all the comforts and 
luxuries of his happy home for the life of a Missionaiy. He 
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of the glory to be revealed, in the great mission 
reserved for " the Isles" hereafter. " A^ the ends 
of the world shall remember, and turn unto the 
LoBD; and all the kindreds <^ the nations shall 
worship before Him." Let us pray for the fulfil- 
ment of these promises, for mch a benediction 
that every Isle may '* become a blessing:" and 

stiU retains his fellowship at Merton, which he obtained 
after taking his B.A. degree. Like all his brother Bishops 
in New Zealand, he is an nnflinehing Chnrchman, and his 
indufltiy^ abilities, and deroted piety are of tiie highest cha- 
racter.*' 

And besides these flushes of hope, and every earthly 
prospect of steady perseverance in the work of the Gospel 
among the G^tiles, the King of the Sandwich Islands has 
applied to our Queen to send out a Bishop with a staff of 
Missionaries to his dominions, — a request hitherto unpre- 
cedented in missionary annals. *' The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury having consented, in compliance with this request, 
to consecrate a Bishop for the superintendence of the 
Church of England l/fission in his dominions, the Soeiaty 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Fsorts have 
resolved to grant a sum of £300 a year ia aid of that 
Mission, to be applied to the maintenance of three Clergy- 
men, who will be required to minister especially to the 
British subjects on the Tslands, and to British sailors fre- 
quenting the ports. The Bev. Thomas Nettleship Staley, 
M.A., formerly fellow of Queen's College^ Cambridge^ and 
fubsequently tutor at S. Mark's CoUege^ Chelsea, has been 
nominated to the Bishopric The seat of the Biaboprie is at 
Honolulu, and the Mission will be reinforced by three Caer* 
gymen, who will be sent to act under the direction of the 
Bishop by the Episcopal Church in America." — Mormmf 
Poii, 1861. 
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not the least so, this our own Islet, to whose 
beauties, here made the channel for proclaim- 
ing the glorj of the Eedeemer and inculcating 
Ohurch truths, we must now, for a period, breathe 
farewell. 

Earewell ! Ah, there dwells a mournful tone in 
the sound ; and even when hope whispers that, in 
a few months, we shall probablj revisit the scenes 
we are leaving, jet tears tnll flow ; for uncertainty 
evermore pervades all human projects. Gathering 
moisture bedims my eyes as I despondingly gaze 
upon those fast-receding shores, inly chiding the 
speed of the steamboat that bears me from my 
beloved retreat : for although I know, if life and 
health are granted me, I shall assuredly return ; 
yet I am also convinced, whatever pleasant adven- 
tures I may encounter elsewhere, I shall certainly 
fail in discovering another enchanted spot that can 
exercise the same powerful influence on my soul. 

Yet, if I thus feel the patbos of the word fare- 
welly when its breathings are but the dying echoes 
of a harp, whose wailings sweep across the deep 
sea-waves only as a prelude to the awakening of a 
joyous strain — even the melodious harmonies that 
tell of a time of promised return and future hap- 
piness, — what must be the heart-wringing anguish 
of those who bid adieu to their native England for 
long uncounted years — ^perhaps for ever I 

Farewell! — oh, what a mingled train 

Of crowding thooghto mah through tbe brain. 



_J 
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When parting Mends haye said and heard 
That simple, sadly-utter'd word ; 
Feeling, that when its thrilling tone 

Their lips have tremulously spoken, 
The spell, by girlhood o'er them thrown, 

Will be, alas ! for ever broken. 
For many a summer's fervid ray 
Must darken those clear brows, ere they — 
The playmates once in careless glee, 
The parted now by land and sea — 
Can hope again, with pleasant greeting. 
To hail another happy meeting. 

Oh, who can tell what joys, what tears, 

Will mark those yet unwritten years ! 

The imtried future, will it be. 

When proved by stem reality. 

Indeed so bath'd in sunny gleams 

As pictured in youth's radiant dreams P 

Or, rather, will not i&mcy weave, 

*Mid cares that harass, thoughts that grieve. 

Bright memories of the early days 

When, yet unchiU'd by worldly guile. 
They spake in kind affection's phrase. 

And smile was met by answering smile ? 
Ah, yes ! amid the fluttering throng, 
And pleasure's gayest bowers among. 
The parted heart is lonely still. 
And feels a melancholy thrill, — 
Sighing to bring, with yearnings vain. 
Childhood's companions back again. 

How shall they meet ? — ^Not as they parted. 
With youth's elastic step and air. 

For ever hopeful and light-hearted ; — 
Changed will be then the golden hair, 
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The myen tresees. — On each biow 

Tone's fingers' will be graven deep : 
Afflictions may hare laid them low, 

Or sorrow will have bid them weep. 
But pause ! — It may be, that on earth, 
Within the land that gave them birth, 
They meet no more. Pause, and repeat, 
With solemn thought — Hoto shall they meet P 
How meet their e^HriU f — Once they knelt 

Around one Altar here below : 
Still be the hallowing influence felt, 

Uniting them — ^that, whether so 
In earth or heaven, their portion be 
•* The bright wave of eternity." 

There are others who quifc the shores of merry 
England, not banished bj poverty, not compelled 
by stern necessity, not allured by golden promises. 
No \ theirs is a more exalted mission ; it is no tem- 
poral recompense thej/ seek ; and though toils and 
dangers await them — perhaps, too, the scorn and 
rebuke of the worldly-wise — yet none of these 
things daunt them ; they heed not the bitter taunt ; 
they falter not in the path of duty : for a higher 
voice has uttered the command, " Oto forth f"-*— and 
the mandate finds response in their obedience. Let 
us strive to sympathise in the feelings of the young 
Missionary, who, fur the first time, leaves his native 
land on this arduous enterprise. Inspired with an 
ardent zeal for the glory of G-od, and the good of 
his fellow-creatures, he hears of the urgent demand 
for more labourers in the harvest; and feeling it 
his duty to embrace the call, he willingly offers 
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himself as a Propagator of the Gospel in foreign 
parts. Borne up by his own burning enthusiasm, 
and by the excitement attendiug the preparations 
for departure, be scarcely feels the extent of the 
sacrifice till the final moment arrives ; when, haying 
bidden adieu to all the cherished haunts of earlj 
youth, he joins the dear home-circle on the Uut 
evening he may ever spend beneath the parental roof. 
And then the pent-up springs of hidden agitation 
can be no longer restrained, and the sorrowing 
group indulge in the mournful privilege of sharing 
each other's grief, and weeping together for the 
last, last time. Ay! it may be truly called the 
liMt time ; for the morrow will bear him far away ; 
and although he may possibly return, after many a 
long and weary year, to mingle awhile in family joys 
and regrets, yet he will be changed, and they will 
be changed ; his home will be no more with them ; 
his interests and sympathies will be centred in his 
flock in some distant land ; he will revisit the home 
of his youth only as a wayfarer and a sojourner. 
The same group may indeed re-assemble with greet- 
ings of affection, around the domestic hearth ; but 
it can never be theirs to meet again as now. 

And when he is fairly embarked on board the 
gallant vessel that will convey him to the land of his 
adoption : when the fast falling tears bespeak the 
warmth of his home-affections, now wounded afresh 
by the pain of parting from the beloved parents or 
long-tried friends who have accompanied him to the 
ship; when fainter yet, and more indistinct, become 
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the fading outlines of the white cliffs of Albion, till 
every trace of land has vanished, and he is alone on 
the wide waste of waters— aZone amongst strangers 
who care not for his regrets, and are, perhaps, unable 
to appreciate his feelings — even, then, in that 
moment of trial, it would soothe his poor stricken 
heart could he hear the tales to which other ears are 
permitted to listen, — tales repeated in the simpli- 
city of humble gratitude by the lowly cotters of 
the parish where formerly he ministered, recapitu- 
lating his untiring attendances in the abodes of the 
sick and needy, and treasuring the memory of his 
pious exhortations with affectionate thankfulness. 

A few years since, I partly witnessed a scene of 
this description. I was staying with some ladies 
who were active District Visitors, when a poor wo« 
man requested the favour of an interview: the 
Visitor accordingly called, and kindly conversed 
with her; when she related, in her own simple 
unaffected way, the substance of the following nar* 
rative : many particulars of which she repeated to 
me on a subsequent occasion, when I accompanied 
my friend. 

She had, (she said,) resided until lately in an 
adjoining parish ; and had lived, like many of her 
neighbours, without ever thinking seriously on re- 
ligious subjects. One day, the Glorgyman called 
on her to announce that a Confirmation would 
shortly take place, inquiring whether that holy 
ceremony bad been performed for her P She re- 
plied in a very careless indifferent manner : and 
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on his further nrgtng her attendance, she at length 
asked, '' Do jou mean to say, Sir, that Coofinna- 
tion will be of anj use to my soul P" An unbidden, 
tear roee to his eye, but hastily raising his hand to 
conceal it« he replied, " Yes, I do mean to say it 
will benefit your soul." After long eonyersation, 
the Clergyman left her. But that tear haunted 
her ; oonscienee was awakened ; the remembranoe 
of former stubborsness smote her : and she resolved 
by the grace of Gon, to amend and lead a new life. 
A new Eector had jufit taken charge of the parish, 
(Clewer, near Windsor,) and to his notice the pre- 
vious Pastor recommended her: most assiduous 
were the cares of the new Incumbent duly to pre- 
pare her for the solemn rite ; and when leaving the 
Church, after the Confirmation was over, she im« 
plored him to continue his ministrations in her 
behalf, and to finish the good work that was begun* 
Anxious to encourage her in perseverance, he soon 
after sent his Curate to visit her ; how she vd»ed 
that Curate's unremitting efforts to instruct and 
p^fbct her, and his kind and sympathizing conver- 
sations, could be gleaned from the heartfelt expres- 
sions with which she regretted his departure ; for, 
after a time^ he left that parish — left it, ta beoomie 
a Missionary. Many anecdotes were preserved of 
his kindness to the poor ; how he onee carried a 
basket of coals for an infirm old woman oppressed 
with the weight of the burden ; how he used to 
take his lunch from his pocket, going without, any 
himself, to give to poor hungry creatures; but 
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none among the recipients of bis goodness exceeded, 
in apparent gratitude, this interesting woman, 
whose Confirmation-history has just been recorded ; 
she treasured in high rererence the Bible he pre- 
sented her with ; she cherished the remembrance 
of the last Easter-Day when she partook of the 
most holy Eucharist with him for the concluding 
time before hie final departure. Other yisitors need 
to read to her, and talk with her ; but none of them 
equalled, in her estimation, the absent Missionary ; 
and more than all this, though she was very poor, 
and dwelt with her husband and children in only 
one small room, she CTen expressed a wish to save 
a &rthing & week, in order that she might do 
something to help the missionary cause, and thus 
assist her former friend and teacher. 

CHi, should not this call forth a blush of shame 
on Hie face of you who refuse to giro from your 
abundance? The collector knocks at your door, 
and you utter some polite excuse or other, which 
in plain English means, " No, I do not care whether 
my fellow-creatures are Christians or heathens; 
nor in the least concern myself with the thought 
of what may be their fate when they die»" But 
you too must die. The angel of death will one day 
knock at your door, and will not take ''^No" for 
answer. Will you not care then what is to become 
of yoMr soul ? Ah, by the dread of thai solemn 
honr, learn to pity the souls of others ; yea, and 
your own soul also : for a blessing rests, on those 
who lend their add, as fiiff aa in them lies^ to pro- 
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mote the conyenion of the world ; and the peony 
a week, or the shilling a year, of the humble contri- 
butor, if saved by self-denial, and offered with a 
willing mind, is, in a moral aspect, of greater in*' 
trinsic worth, than the more important gift, which 
costs the donor no sacrifice. I once heard it re- 
marked, that instead of exciting the liberality of 
people by dwelling on the plea that they will never 
miss the sums bestowed in charity, (though this is in- 
fallibly true, for the prayers and alms of the faithful 
bring their own reward, and if we would only take 
the trouble of examining the connection between 
cause and effect, we should not so often overlook the 
manner in which after-blessings to ourselves spring 
from benevolent actions,) it would be most correct 
to enlarge on the duty of giving to an amount that 
wUl be missed; for the proper interpretation of 
charity, is the depriving ourselves for the pur* 
pose of assisting others, and loving all mankind 
after the perfect model of our adorable SAnovB, 
'* Who, though He was rich, yet for our sakea be- 
came poor, that we through His poverty might be 
rich." 

And the Missionary who was the object of such 
self-denying efforts on the part of some of the poor 
members of his former flock, is there not a history 
to recount of his work across the broad Atlantic? 
Yes ! truly, a history that will live not only in the 
memories of those who knew how to value and ap- 
preciate him on earth, but an undying record in- 
delibly inscribed in the annals of the eternal world. 
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open now to the gaze of angels and glorified saints, 
and hereafter to be revealed before the assembly of 
the redeemed, in that day when the book shall be 
unsealed wherein the names are written of them 
that feared the Lobd, and that called upon His 
Name. " They shall be Mine, saith the Lobd of 
Hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels ; 
and I will spare them, as a man spareth his own 
son that serveth him." Nine years he dwelt on 
the rugged coasts of Newfoundland, sowing the 
seeds of eternal life amid the fisher-flocks, scat- 
tered along those wild and stormy shores. Once 
only, at the expiration of seyen years, he allowed 
himself a few weeks of recreation, to revisit his 
beautiful paternal home in England, and to gaze 
again on the faces of those whom best he loved on 
earth. No offer of parochial charge amid smooth 
pastures could induce him to desert the work across 
the seas whereunto he had devoted himself: for 
the last time, his father bent the venerable white 
head, and lifted the priestly hand to bless him, ere 
again he went forth, having the everlasting G-ospel 
to preach unto them that dwell in that far-off 
western Island. But, this time, he went not forth 
alone: he had found an helpmeet for him, one 
whose heart the Lobd had opened to labour with 
him in the Gospel, to minister of her substance, 
and to give unto him her own self also. The ad- 
mirable Bishop of Newfoundland needed help and 
pastoral sympathy at S. John's ; and here the Mis* 
aionary who had planted the Church amid the deso^ 
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late bays of the sea-coast, now applied himself to 
a higher sphere of duty, as Principal of the College 
for training candidates for Holy Orders, at S. John'si 
A parochial charge in the town was added to the 
official appointment : and less than two years after 
his return from England^ he caught an infections 
fever whilst ministering to a sick family, and be» 
came prostrated on the bed of suffering, whence be 
rose no more. An interval of spiritual conscious- 
ness, between the paroxysms of delirious-fer^, gave 
opportunity for strengthening and refreshing the 
departing soul by administration of the Holy Com- 
munion ; the Sayious's Presence diffused celestial 
calm, and the weary frame fell asleep in Jbsxxs, 
whilst the faithful spirit unfurled its radiant plumes 
and began to wing its heavenward flight towards 
the Throne of the slain and risen Lamb. Ib the 
Cemetery at £L John's, his body was buried in 
peace, Oct. 14, 1856, the anniversary of his birth- 
day ; but his name — the name ^* Mountain," so emi- 
nent in Colonial Church archives — liveth for ever- 
more. ''Blessed are the dead which die in the 
LoBD from hence£c»i;h : yea, saith the Spibit, that 
they may rest from their labours ; and their works^ 
do follow them." 

And now, my good readers, I commend these 
a^itiments to your serious meditation ; for we are 
arrived at the end of the short voyage which ter- 
minates our journeyings together ; and you and I 
must bid adieu to each other for a time. Yon will 
probably revisit the sweet Island some day, in far 
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different company ; sounds of pleasuf e may then 
be floating in your ears, and the voice of revelry 
may awaken your responsive mirth. But pause 
sometimes amid your laughter, and think of the 
momentous reflections here associated with many 
of those lovely landscapes ; and do more than think 
— ^remember to pmtHH them* The affectionate 
enthusiasm of my feelings towards this darling 
Isle, would be increased, were it possible, by the 
idea that its mountains and its valleys, its wood- 
lands and its sea-girt shores, might speak another 
language besides that of their own unutterable 
beauty — even the celestial language of holy and 
imperishable truth. I cannot more fitly conclude 
these chapters, nor bid you, my readers, a more 
graceful farewell, than by borrowing from music's 
page the tribute I have there inscribed to this '^ My 
Beautiful Isle :"— 



" Thou bright snimy spot, thou fidr Isle of the sea I 
Sweet land of the myrtle, the peerless and free ! 
How I loye through thy green dewy valleys to roam, 
Dear haunt of my childhood, my heart's cherish'd home. 
There were voices that bless'd me while joyous I play*d, 
There were lips that caress'd me while sleeping I laid ; 
The Toioe^,are silent, the smiles faded fast, 
But I ding to the beautiful dream of the past. 
Fond memories enrich thee, fur Isle of the sea ! 
Sweet flowret of promise, so precious to me ; 
I delight 'mid thy grore-shadow'd hamlets to roam. 
Dear haunt of my childhood, my heart's cherish'd home. 
Beautiful Isle I Beautiful Isle I 
Q 
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" I will lore thee for ever, sweet Isle of the sea ! 
For time works no desolate changes in thee ; 
The waves ripple music, the breezes are light, 
As first when thy beacon-hills rose on my sight. 
I wander through regions alluring and fair ; 
They charm not, — ^my heart-tendrils circle not there ; 
As the child welcomes breathings of home, so I smile 
To luul thy blue mountains, my beautiful Isle ! 
Thou, thou art my home, lovely gem of the sea I 
Fair pearl of the ocean, unrivall'd and free ! 
It is bliss through thy rich sunlit glories to roam. 
My own beloved Island, my heart's cherish'd home. 
Beautiful Isle! Beautiful Isle !" 

BOSA. 
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FLOEEAT ECCLESIA. 

"A YtTf pretty gift-book for young memberB of the Church."— 
Colonial Church Chronicle, 

First Series. Price 5s. 

EOSA'S SUMMEE WANDEEINGS. 

Containing descriptions of scenery and historical memo- 
ries in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Torkshire, Biogra- 
phical Sketch of Southej, &c., &c. 

" Rosa's Summer Wanderings is a useful and pleasing combination 
of topography, history, and poetical description : a visit to the Lakes 
is made the occasion of an interesting account of South^ and his 
family."— j^n^/MA Churchman. 

" The book will prove an invaluable companion to persons visiting 
the lake countxy."--04r/or<{ Chronicle, 

Price Is. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

THE EESTOEATIOJS^ OF THE JEWS, 

Ain> THB Durnes ov English ohttbohmbn nr that 

SESFEOT. 

" We hope that before long the conversion of the Jews to the faith 
of Christ will be attempted by the Church of England in a difllerait 
manner than it has hitherto been."— Co/onia/ Church Chronicle, 

" To the Christian as well as to the Jew, the restoration is a subject 
of great interest. It is the keystone to the interpretation of unfhlfllled 
prophecy.'* — Hampshire Adoertieer. 

« The pamphlet throughout shows carefhl study and research, and 
deserves a wide circulation.'*— Oj/ord Chronicle, 

" We have in this little tract a great deal of valuable information as 
well as much stirring exhortation; and we confidently recommend 
its perusal. The aathoiess is known to the public by several interesting 
workt,**— Bedford Times. 

** A valuable addition to our pro- Judaic literature. The authoress 
brings out flacts ooncemhig the Jews with which the world is little 
acquainted."- Camftrtdlg'e Chronicle, 

" We look for the restoration of God's ancient people to thebr own 
land } the attention of Christians should be dhrected to that great event. 
Rosa has collected many extracts firom vairious writers on the subject.*' 
— CAureA of England Magazine. 

VBESES FOE THE CHUECH SCHOOLS. 

A new edition, much enlarged, of the Hymns originally 
entitled "Verses for Li&nt Schools." 

" We must thank Rosa for these contributions towards the improve- 
ment of the rising generation."— L<^eraty Gazette. 
'* Pleasing and profitable, and neatly got up for presents or school 
- "-^Oiiford UniveraUg Herald. 
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AND 78, NEW BOND STBEET. 



TALES. 

ADAMS.— Tqe Fall of Crcesus : a Story from Herodotua, 

By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of "The Shadow of 

the Cross," "The Old Man's Home," &c. New Edition. 

2s. 6d. 

"One of the most strikingly told stories colled from the annals of ^anti- 

qvAtj."— Christian Remetnbrancer. 

**An attempt to point one of Herodotus's most graphic narratives with 
a moral directly Christian.*'— £ccfo«{a««c. 

ADAMS.—Cbessinqham ; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 
Priscilla Adams. 28. 

ALICE BERESFORD ; a Tale of Home Life. By the author 
of " Tales of Elirkheck," &c. Second edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" Here we recognise the anthor of the excellent * Tales of Kirkbeck '• in the 
devotional feeling evident in every page, and in the deep realization of that 
spiritual life in the world and out of it."—Eecleaiaatic. 

** Full of interest and instruction both to old and young."— ilfornifijr Post, 

AMY, THE KING'S DAUGHTER. A Tale. Is., paper, 6d. 
A Story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Great Kino of 
heaven and earth. 

B AINES. — ^Tales of the Empire ; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg. By the Rev. J. Baines, 
Lecturer on History in Queen's College, London, author 
of the " Life of Archbishop Laud," &c. Is, 6d. ; paper. Is. 
" Mr. Baines has selected several of the best known and most interesting 
events and made them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The idea is 
a hanw one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V. , 
Wallenstein, Maria Theresa, and Badetzky, can hardly fail to make a story, 
book attractive."— <?i«ir&a». 
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Present Books — Tales. 

BARON'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), and other Tales. 

By the author of ** Hymns for Little Children." Third 

edition, 28. 6d. 
"The moet delig^btftil little yolnxne that we have met with for a very longr 
time,— the poetry even soxpassing the prose in hoKaty. "—EcclesiasHc. 

BIRTH-DAY (The). A Tale. By the author of *' Gideon," 
"Jo8iah,"&c. 3s. 6d. 
Thii valuable present book, by a late Noble Lady, contains the account of 
the daily life of three or four youngs people, their failings and virtues. 

BISHOP'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), a Tale for the 

Young. 28. 

** spirit of awe, my fancy lead. 
While thus *mid holy things I tread ; 
Lay on my lips Thy sweet control. 
And touch them with Thy living coal." 

The Cathedral. 

BOOK OF ANECDOTES j selected by the Rev. T. Chamber- 
lain. Is. 

Contains Ninety Anecdotes of the most renowned characters in Church and 
State, among others of Bishop Bull, Earl Carnarvon, Charles I., Bishop Ken, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Strallbrd, Ge(»rge III., John Evelyn, Lord Ezmouth, and 
others. 

BRAINARD'S JOURNEY. Is. cloth; 6d. paper. 

A Story wherein the travels of a youth through this world, and the vtirioiis 
itmggles and trials, disappointments and sufferings he endures, are told in a 
lively allegory; with the account of how he reaches, through the narrow way, 
the end of the Journey of Life. 

CECIL DEAN. A Story for the Young. By Bessie C. A. 

Fcp. 8vo., 38. 6d. 

" The absolute identity of happiness, and holiness, the beauty and sublimity 
of fortitude under sufRering, and the dignity of the principle of self-rramncia- 
tioB, are the lessona which are inculcated with equal power and elegance in 
this story for the yotmg : the style is easy, natural, and familiar, anddisplajys 
a nice perception of character." — Morning Post. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT for Children. From the German. Is. 
Gives a lively account of how Christmas-tide was speht by rich and poor, in 
the village of Weld ; and the lesson is taught that riches, if spent entirely on 
ourselves, will surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

CO-HEIRESS OF WILLINGHAM (The). By Cousin Leigh. 
Fcp. 8vo., 38. 6d. 

An account of the disappointment of a young heiress, and the way in which 
she was brought to see the true use of her riches, and to find her biasing and 
happiness in that use. 

CONSECRATION AND DESECRATION; or, BasU the 
Orphan Chorister. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
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c7. Masters^ London, 

CURATE OF HOLYCROSS (The). A Tale of the Church. 
Fcp. 8vo., 68. 

A lively Tale of Church and other matters in a country vfllage» chiefly in- 
tended to warn those who will make idols of the good blessings and gifts of 
this life, and those who worship their own fancies, ignorances, and pr^udice in 
religious matters. 

*• This is no mere ecclesiastical cloakpeg, but a Tale that is worthy of pe- 
rusal as a Tale, and for the manner in which it is handled."— Ojr/or<i Herald, 

THE CURATE OF CUMBERWORTH, and THE VICAR 
OF ROOST. Tales by the author of " The Owlet of Owl- 
stone Edge," « S. Antholin's," &c. Fcp. 8vo., 48. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, 2s. 6d. 

" While I touch the string. 

Wreathe my brows with laurel. 
For the tale I sing 
Has for once a moral."— Moobb. 

DOUGLAS.— Maby and Mildred ; a Tale for Girls. Edited 
by the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, cloth, 2s. 
Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN, or, short Legends and Fairy Tales. 
By Agnes and Bessie. Is. 
Contents :— The Arum and Violet— Incense and Prayer— The Briony and the 
Oak— The Cross and the Lily— The Bee and the Fairies— The Moonbeams, &c. 

EARTHLY IDOLS. 2 vols., fcp. 8vo., price 12s. The profits 
to be given to the Columbian Mission. 

'* The author of this tale has in its pages given us a carefully elaborated and 
sustained illustration of the Scripture text, * Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols.' It is impossible to follow this interesting story through its details. 
Its teachings ar^admirably carried out. The author wrlt^ powerfully wher. 
ever the feelings are concerned. The style uniformly rises with the subject, 
and wants but care and labour to render it fine writing."— Lt^draiy Church^ 

" As an exemplification of one of the many forms of this world's idolatry, 
it is in a great measure successful : the latter part contains much that is very 
beautiful ; and the book, viewed in its higher aspect, as inculcating a great 
moral lesson, cannot fail to have a good effect."— £cc/e«i<ur<t«. 

ECCLES.— Midsummer Holidays at Princes Qbeen. By 
Mrs. Eccles, author of " The Riches of Poverty." Is. 
a Tale on the duties of young children to their agedrelatives. 

EDMONSTONE.— The Christian Gentleman's Daily 
Walk. By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. Third 
Edition, re-arranged and enlarged, Ss. 6d. 

EVANS. — Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 
and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the Yen. 
Archdeacon Evans, author of ** The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. 2s. 6d. 
" We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half 
their original price." — Churchman** Companion. 
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Preient Books — Tales. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. A Tale, by the late 
M. A. C. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; wrapper. Is. 

EVERLEY. A Tale. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. Cs. 

"Nicelv written, in a fresh and pleasant style: Evelyn's character— not 
without faolts, and truer to nature than most heroines— is charmingly feminine* 

yet earnest and sensihle Its hifrh principles and earnest tone deserve 

warm commendation."— Li^cror^ Churchman, 

** The chief intention is to teach youngr ladies how to make thnnselves usefhl 
and pleasant in their own homes, and there is much good toonsel that they 
would he all the hetter for taking to heart.**— JMMMram. 

FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. Separately in cloth. Follow 
Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow) Is.— Shepherd of the Giant 
Mountains. (Fouqu6) Is.— The Knight and the Enchanters. 
(Fouqu^ Is.— The Stream. Is.— The Castle on the Rock. Is. 

FLOWER.— Classical Tales and Legends. By the Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 2s., cheap edition. Is. 
These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other anthoirs, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

FLOWER.— Tales of Faith and Providence. 28., or 
in a packet, 2s., cheap edition. Is. 
"Taken from ancient sources, and related with consideraUle spirit.'*— ^e- 
dnUutie, 

FLOWER.— Lucy Ashcroft. A Tale of the North. Qoth, 
gilt edges. 3s. 
The story of a lianufkctorer who was led, under Ood, hy his daughter's 
Influence, to see the only true way in which the relation of master and servants 
can become a blessed and Christian union. 

FLOWER.— The Widow and her Son; and other Tales. 
Translated from the German. 18mo. 2s. 

FORBES.— Snowball, and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. 
2s. 6d. 
CoNTSNTS :— Snowball { or, the Little Lambs— The House and the Hut; or, 
the Promise of a Home in Heaven— The Day*s Journey; or, the Wide and 
Narrow Way— The Good Physician; or, Disobedi^ce, &c. 

FREDERICK GORDON, or the Storming of the Redan. By 
a Soldier's Daughter. Royal 18mo., Is. 6d. 
A Tale of the courage and persereiance of a younr officer in the Crimean 
War, wllAi an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Netley 
near Southampton. 

GLORIOUS CITY (The); An Allegory for ChUdren. By 
M. A. O. 2s. 6d. 

GOING HOME. A Story. By F. G. W. Second Edition. 

Is. 6d. cloth. 

'* Well written and admirably suited to its purpose, and as such likely to 

obtain a fhll share of popularity. Though serious it is not too dry, the interest 

of it being better sustained than is usual in works of this style.'*— JS^ccfosiosHe. 



J. Masters, London. 

GRESLEY.— The Portrait of an English Ohurchman. 

A new and cheaper edition. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 2$. 6d. 

This is on attempt to paint the feelings, habits of thought, and mode of 

action which naturally flow firom a sincere attachment to the system of belief 

and discipline of our Church. 

GRESLEY.— Bernard Leslie. (1838.) 4s. 6d. 

A Tale of the Early Time of the Revival of Church Principles in EngisQd :— 
containing the events happening to a Young Clergyman in his endeavour to 
carry them out. 

GRESLEY.— Bernard Leslie. Second Part. 4s. 

" The object of this volume, as of the former, written fifteen years ago, is to 
illustrate passing events by actual facts, at the same time avoiding per- 
sonality."— Pre/ace. 

GRESLEY.— The Forest of Arden. A Tale illustrative of 
the English Reformation. 4s. ; cheap edition, 2s. 

The author has here diligently endeavoured to write on the Refcnrmatioii 
without the spirit of partizanship, to describe things as they were. 

GRESLEY.— The Siege of Lichfield. 48. : cheap edition. 
Is. 8d. 

The narrative commences early in the year l642, and carries us through the 
Great Rebellion, when England was convulsed with faction, showing the 
sufferings and miseries that attended it. 

GRESLEY.— Coniston Hall ; or, the Jacobites. A Tale of 
the Revolution of 1688. 4s. 6d. 

*'No time in English History is more calculated to supply materials fbr 
graphic fiction than the last days of the Stuarts. There are no morbid feelings 
in the characters poortrayed, no fictitious means of creating excitement, the 
treatment of the subject of the affections is singularly pure, and the political 
disquisitions are sensible and high toned.*' — Ecclesiastic. 

GRESLEY.— Charles Lever ; the Man of the Nineteenth 
Century. 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 8d. 

Written with a view to show the mutual bearing of different classes on each 
other ; how ambition and lax principles in the rich lead to the demoralization 
of the poor ; how the demoralkation of the poor reacts on those above them. 

GRESLEY.— Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. 
38. 6d. ; paper, Is. 8d. 
The object of this Tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the social re^ 
lations of life acts on Christian principle. 

GRESLEY.— Church • Claverino ; or, the Schoolmaster. 
48. ; cheap edition, 2s. 
Consists of a series of lessons, given partly in narrative, partly in conversa- 
tions, bearing in mind the one essential feature of education, viz., the trainiugr 
of youth to live to the glory of Goo. 

GRESLEY.— Frank's First Trip to. the Continent. 
4s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 3s. 

" A most interesting account of a visit to France, with much historical in- 
formation. It contains a practical view of education in France, the Schools of 
the Christian Brothers and their founder P^ de la Salle, Sisters of Charity, 
and other institutions."-^ JoAn Bull. 
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Present Books — Tales. 
QKESLEY.— Holiday Tales. 2s. ; wrapper. Is. 6cl. 

CoMTSNTS :— The Magrical Watch, Mr. Ball and the Giant Atmodes, Old Pe- 
dro, Adventures of a Bee. 

HENRIETTA'S WISH. A^Tale, by the author of "The 
Heir of Beddyffe.*' Fourth Edition, 5s. 

" We hare seldom seen a book for the jonng less exaggerated, or more true 
to nature. The gvU between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can erer asirire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal as 
the other. * Henrietta's Wish* is clear of these extremes.*'— JforMJn^ ChronieU. 

** The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 
are remarkable; the reality and vigour of the conversations are delightful.**— 
ChrUtian Remembrancer, 

HEYGATE.— William Blake ; or, the English Farmer. By 
the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 3s. 6d. 
An attempt to rouse the mind of the English Farmer to a sense of the res- 
ponsibittty which attaches to him in the body politic; ftill of domestic and 
familiar incidents which add naturahness to the story. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Leieis the Sunday School 
Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour. Is. ; cloth. 
Is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the full extent of her 
dahsks upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

ION LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to tiie good .of his firiends 
and people^ and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury consequent 
on his position. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the author of "Theodore." 
38. 6d. 

*' A well-principled attack on Communism in the shi^ of a story.**— CAriv. 
•loit Remetnoroneerm 

** The intention is most laudable, and the writer is perfectly successftil' in 
exposing the Utopian absurdity.'*— 2Sra«a/ and Military Gazette. 

** Written in the right principles, religious as well as politicia.**— £n^/itA 
Review. 

JVO AND VERENA ; or, the Snowdrop. By the author of 

" Cousin Rachel.** In cloth, 28.; stiff cover, Is. 6d. 

A Tsle of the conversion, life, and inflnence of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 



•7. Masters^ London. 

3ubenile lEngltefiman's f&igtorfcal iLiftrarg. 

Ediied by the Rev. J. F. RueeeU, B.CL, 

Ekolish History fob Children. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
2s. 6d. ; school edition. Is. 8d. 

The object is to give children a Churchman's view of the history of their own 
country, and to secure conrect first impressions on their minds, dwelling at 
length on events of interest or importance. 

History of Scotland. By the Rev. W. B. Flower. 2s. 6d.; 
school edition, Is. 8d. 

Contains an account of its early kings, David the First— Alexander— Bruce — 
the Stuarts— Robert— James I. to YII. — Prince Charles Edward— to the times 
following the Battle of Culloden. 

History of Irxlavd. Edited by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
28. ; school edition, Is. 6d. 

** Within the compass of a veiy small volume a History of Ireland from the 
days of the two SS. Patrick, to our own time, in which not only all important 
facts appear to be acciuratety stated, but where is also a considerable amount 
of anecdote and reAecti.on.**—Eecle»ta8tic, 

" A very well written and interesting compendium."— ^n^^isA Review. 

History of Rome. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 3s. ; school 
edition, 2s. 

Aims at giving within small limits a suf&cienfly lengthy history for schools j 
actions are Judged throughout in it on soimd principles of morality : it starts 
from the earliest times of Rome. 

History of Greece. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 3s. ; school 
edition, 2s. 
'* The events are Judiciously abridged and related with a due appreciation 
of those characteristics most likely to aifect the mind of a child."— Cirencester 
Expren, 

History op France. By the Rev. Canon HaskoU. 28. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, Is. 8d. 
Contains all the mostl^ttiarkable facts fh>m the time of Julius Caesar— Gaul 
under the Romans— through the reigns of Clovis, Dagobert, Charles Martel, 
Pepin, and Charlemagne— The Feudal System— Philip and all the Louis's— the 
Revolution till its present establishment as an Empire. CompUed carefully 
from the best authors. 

History of Spain. By the Rev. Bennett G. Johns, Chaplain 
to the Indigent Blind School. 2s. 6d. ; school edition, Is. 8d. 

Begins at the first settlement of the Phoenicians 1000 years before our Loan. 
The history of this interesting country is carried on to the time of Isabdla 
■Maria, in 18SS. 

History of Portugal. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 6d. 
school edition. Is. 8d. 
«* The early history of that unhappy country was peculiarly romantic, and it 
has been fortunate to find a well informed and accomplished historian ; every 
one who begins to read it will find himself irresistibly carried on to the end.*'— 
English Review. 
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Present Books — Tales. 



Subenile Cfnfllfefjman'g Itftrarg. 

Tales of the Village Childeen. Ist Series. By the Rev. 
F. E. Paget. 2s. 6d. 
C0VTBNT8 :— The Singers— The Wake— The Bonflre^Beatixiig the Bounds— 
Hallowmas Eve— A Sunday Walk and a Sonday Talk. 

Tales of the Village Children. 2Dd Series. By the Rev. 
F.E.Paget. 2s. «d. 

CowTKNTS :— Merry Andrew ; or the high-spirited lad hroaght low and taog^ht 
the blessings of sickness— The Pancake Bell, a Story of Old Customs on Shrove 
Tuesdaj, and the meaning of that day tmd the Fast of Lent— The April Fool, 
or a warning against following bad customs. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs j or^ the Sorrows of Selfish- 
ness. A Fairy Tale, by the Rev. F. £. Paget. 28. 6d. 

To illustrate the ill eflbcts of spoiling a child by indulgence. 

Henri de Clermont ; or, the Royalists of La Vendue: a 
Tale of the French Revolution, 1788. Also, The English 
Yeomen ; a Tale. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 2s. 

** A miniature romance of the history of the wars of La Vendue ; will lead to 
the perusal of more enlarged editions, and teaches in the tale tlie uses of ad- 
vemity."— ^tf«. 

Popular Tales from the German. 1 Vol. By Fouqu6. 
Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS : — S. Sylvester's Night, An Allegory— Hauff*s Cold Heart j or the 
Effects of the tore of Gold— The Red Mantle : a Fabulous Tale. 

Earlt Friendship ; or an Account of Two Catechumens, and 
their walk through life. Is. 6d. 

The Swedish Brothers. A Tale founded on the true History 
of Gustavus, King of Sweden. By Sir Charles Anderson. 
Is. 6d. 

The Charcoal Burners j a Story, of the Rise of a young 
Artist. Prom the German. Is. 6d. j cheap edition. Is. 

Godfrey DavenanT; a Tale for School Boys. By the Rev. 
W. E. Heygate. 2s. 6d. 

Contains the whole of a boy*s School Life— on leaving Home— First Sunday 
—Quiet Endurance— "Hie Head Master— The Poor— Weakness and Self- De- 
lusion— More vacillation— affliction^a quarrel— disappointment— and renewed 
hope, &c. 
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/. Masters, London, 

GODFRET DaVENANT AT COLLEGE. By the Rev. W. B. 
Heygate. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTTS t—First Impressions— The Freshman— Routine— First Vacation— 
Social and Religious Character of the Collegiate System, &c. 

" A lively description of the characteristic dangers, temptations, advantages, 
and pleasures of a college life at Oxtord.**-~Engtish Review. 

" His vie^ of the * Collegiate System ' is admirable, and especially that part 
on the religious character of the system." — Ecclesiastic. 

Luke Sharp j or Knowledge without Religion. By the Rev, 
F. E. Paget. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

A Tale for lads Just going out to service, to show that to resist the many 
temptations which are put in the way of youth, a strength is needed which no 
secular education can supply, but which a faithful training in Church principles 
will alone give. 

Tales of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. Neale* 

2s. ; chieap edition, Is. 4d. 

CoNTBNTs:— S. Perpetua, a.d. 202; S. Dorothea, 800; The Cross of Con- 
Btantine, 312 ; The Death of Arius, 336; The Siege of Nisibis, 360 ; The Death of 
Julian, 363 ; S. Martin's Pine, 380 ; The Sack of Fonchal, 1444; The Battle of 
Varna, 1566; The Martyrs of Yatzuxiro, 1 609; The Plague at Eyam, 1666; 
£rick*s Grave; The Helmsman of Lake Erie. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology, and Greek History. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 

CoNTBNTs :— Perseus and the Gorgons— Hercules-^Admetus and Alcestes^ 
Theseus— The Lotus Eaters— Ulysses— The Sirens— Arion and the Dolphin- 
Antigone, fkc. 

** The spirit of this book is adrohrable, and deserves carrying out to a far 
greater extent. We quite agree tiiat Mythology is one of the si^l^ects which 
the Church has faUed to turn to her own purposes."— £cc^esta«^tc. 

Tales of Christian Endurance. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
Price 28. ; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 

CoNTKVTs :— The Thundering Legion, a.d. 176 ; The Statues of Antioch, 387j 
The Com Ship, 5^0; Th^ Defence of Porto Santo, 1510; The Eclipse at Pekln, 
1560; The Battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; The Tiger of Lahore, 1588; The Bridge 
House, )803; The Sure Walk, 1812; The Rocks of Minehead, 1837. 

"We think that the service done to the cause of truth by a carefbl and ju- 
dicious selection and publication of such stories, is very considerable."— 
Ecclesiastic, 

CoLTON Green ; a Tale .of the JBlack Country, or the region of 

Mines and Forges in Staffordshire. By the Rev. W. Gres- 

ley. 2s. 6d. 

Contains an account of the state and reform of a coUieiy district, and the 
building of a new Church there. 

The Manger of the Holy Night. A Sketch of the Christ- 
mas festivities and their attendant circumfitances^ from the 
German. 2s. 

It is the history of a proud, prosperoos king and his two children, who are 
brought to their senses by a series of disasters and the severe schooling of 
misfortune. 
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Present Books — Tales. 

POTNINOS; a Tale of the Revolution of 1688, laid in Sussex. 
28. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS :— Who made Kinirs >— The Plot— The Warning— The Joom^-^The 
Firat Blood shed— The King's Flight— His Captivity. 

At the end are a few words to show that the iniquity of the Reyolotion, 
patting it at its worst, need be no stomblingblock to a tender conscience at 
the present day. 

Stobies FfiOM Froissart. Illustrating the History, Man- 
ners, and Customs, &c., of the Keign of Edward III. By 
the Rey. H. P. Dunster. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTSNTs :— Scotch and English Border Warfiare— Death of Robert Brace— 
The Earl of Derby— Battle of Crecy— Queen Philippa— Invasion of France— The 
Invasion of Brittany, &c. 

" We welcome this present attempt to make that fine and gentle spirited 
writer better known/*— aformnr Pott. 

** Will give yoong people that interest and acquaintance with Mediaeval His- 
tory, which some knowledge of the original scenes from whence history is 
drawn is alone able to aflbrd.*'— ^/oAn Bull. 

Lays of Faith and Loyalty ; or Narratives in Verse, 
selected from History. By Archdeacon Churton. 28. 



LANGLEY SCHOOL. By the author of "Kings of Eng- 
land." 28. 6d. 

The work of one who has a thoroughly practical knowledge of the subject ; 
will be fomid valuable by all teachers of conntry schools, whilst they them- 
selves may derive many excellent hints from it. 

LEVETT*— Gentle Influence ; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 
Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. Is. 

LEVETT. — Self-Devotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 
From the German. 6d. 
A sketch of a fine character in the fidelity and devotion of an old servant. 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Gresley. 2s. 6d. 
Tlie account of a little Ghrl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS (The). 

By the author of "Hymns for Little Children." 3s., 

paper 2s. 
An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and the 
evil, which all have to fight. 

LUCY, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browne's Kitchen. By 
the author of " Sunlight in the Clouds." 18mo. cloth, 2s. 
10 
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MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By S. M., author of " The Use 
of Sunshine," «*Nina," &c. Ss. 6d. 
*'The moral of the whole is the happy influence of such a flrame of mind, 
sanctifled by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brought 
into contact.*'— JoAn Bull. 

MALAN. — Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day by 
the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset. Is. 6d. 

" This very beautiftd little work seems to us to exhibit precisely the temper 
and feelings with which the holy scenes of our Lord's life on earth ought to 
be visited. This little volume tends to elevate the mind, and to shame us out 
of our earthly thoughts." — Eccleaieutic, 

** A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It wiU be of service 
to a large class of readers." — Clerical Journal. 

MALAN.— The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narrative. Is. 

'* No one can foUow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, vnthout feeling tbat the scenes have a life and reality im- 
parted to them that in our minds they did not possess before." — Churehman*» 
Companion. ^ 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. J3y the author of 
" The Divine Master." Is. 

MILMAN.— The Way Theoug* the Desert; or. The 

Caravan. By the Rev. R. Milman, author of the " Life 

of Tasso," &c. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life etacnal here- 
after. 

MILMAN.— The Voices of Harvest. 8d. ; cloth. Is. 

**An eloquent and religion breathing little book, in which the marvellous 
operations of the harvest are pointed out in beautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— iformn^r Post. 

MILMAN. — Mitslav ; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A 
True Story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth 
Century. 58. 6d. 

" Agreeably written, it presents a picture of Sclavonic manners and religion, 
that hardly exists in English literature, and cannot fiul to be of interest."— 
Colonial Church Chronicle, 

MOBERLY. — Stories from Herodotus. By the Rev. C. E, 
Moberly. 2s. 

"Written with remarkable vigour and flreshness, and indicate a thorough 
appreciation of the author. The great charm of Herodotus, Mr. Moberly be- 
lieves to consist in the religious temper of his mind, and he considers him to 
have collected all the traditions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or foreign, with the view of counteracting that corruption of principle which 
was then pervading the people of Greece."— J?cc/ena«Me. 



Present Books — Tales, 

MONRO.— The Dabk River. An Allegory on Death. By 

the Rev. E. Monro. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

Tn this allegory fhe *'Dark Riyer " is emblematical of -Death and the need of 
preparation j and the true supports through that laat trial are set fortii. 

MONRO.— The Vast Army. An Allegory on fighting the 
good Fight of Faith. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

*' The handling of the sut^Ject is most admirable ; we must especially com- 
mend the way in which that old, so often said, and alas so little acted truth — 
that we are to do our duty in that state of life to which it pleaseth Goo to call 
OB, is set before the reader."— £cc/effia</t<7. 

MONRO. — The Combatants. An Allegory showing how a 
Christian should contend with and overthrow his enemies. 
2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

••The images are vivid and the interest sustained, aod the parable not so 
transparent as to break down with its own w^ght."— JKee/««{a8<ic. 

MONRO.— The Revellers. An Allegory on the Lord's 
Second Coming, and our Duty to Watch. The Mid- 
night Sea ; or the Great Pilot our only Refuge in storms. 
The Wanderer ; or Sheep without a Shepherd. 28. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO.— The Journey Home. An Allegory. Intended 
to illustrate some of tfl^ leading features of the Christian 
life, and the earlier temptations and difficulties of the 
spiritual warfare. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO. — The Dark Mountains. A Sequel to the Journey 
Home. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

This sequel contains an account of the trials and temptations most frequent 
as life draws to an end and death is near. 

The ahove six vols., hound together, 10s. 6d. ; or in two yoIs. 
5s. 6d. each. 

MONRO. — Walter the Schoolmaster; or, Studies of 
Character in a Boys' School. Second edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*< Brings out the religious aspect of the Schoolmaster's office in its hearing ' 
on the moral training of the Christian soul, to whom he is in some measure a 
Pastor."— Gttaritfan. 

MONRO.— Basil the Schoolboy ; or, the Heir of Arundel. 
A Story of School Life. Second edition, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

" Intended to paint the characters of hoys in large modem Schools j the 
characters have had their types in most Schools, and are painted with a con- 
sistency that gives a life-like character to every scene.'* — Bccleaiaatic. 

MONRO.— Leonard and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian 
War. In one vol., 78. 6d. 
"Ezbihits some strong and efltectire writing.'*— CAr«««an Remembranemr, 
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MONRO.—Habbt and Akchie j or, First and Last Com- 
munion, and the danger of delay. Part I. 6d. Part II. 
6d. ; together, Is. ; cloth, Is.' 6d. 

MONRO.— Nanny : a Sequel to " Harry and Archie." 6d. 

MONRO.— True Stokies of Cottagers. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; in 
packets, 2s. 

Contents :— The Railroad Boy— The Drunkard's Boy— The Cottage in the 
Lane— Robert Lee— Annie's Grave— Mary Cooper. 

MRS. BOSS'S NIECE. By the author of " Stories on Pro- 
verbs.** 16mo. cloth, 2s. 

NEALE.— Theodora Phranza; or, the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 6s. 

'* Will be read with interest, affording as it does an accurate picture of the 
manners and condition of society in Bysantium on the eve of the overthrow of 
the Christian Empire of the East by the Tarlcs, as well as a most detailed and 
highly dramatic narrative of that event itself."— il</a«. 

" A readable story. The historical portions are sufficiently learned for all 
practical purposes, but the interest centres in the human characters whose 
etory is interwoven with the fate of the doomed aty.^—Atherugum, 

NEALE. — HiEROLOGUS ; or the Church Tourists, 68. j cheap 
edition in Two parts, Ss. 4d. 

Descriptive of the architecture and local history of the parts visited— Croy- 
land, Peterborough, Geddington, York, Marston Moor, Chester, S. Asaph, 
Ruthin, &c. 

NEALE.— The Unseen World ; Communications with it, real 
or imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions. 
Fcp. Svo., 38. ; cheap edition. Is. 6d. 
CoNTBKTS :— Apparitions— Warnings — ^Aerial Visions— Prophecies, &o. 

NEALE.— Stories from the Crusades. 3s. 

'( Displays an extraordinary acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
the age, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a picture 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil in 
.the system which it illustrates.*'— JSe<>/enVi«ft*0. 

NEALE.— Duchenier, or the Revolt of La Vendue. 3s. 6d. 

" It is not too much to say that the vivid and truthful descriptions of Mr. 
Neale in the present tale, founded in all its chief incidents on historical fi&cts, 
reproduce the sensations and impressions of the truth which is stranger than 
fiction.**— EcclenaaHc. 

NEALE.— The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 
Persecution. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
" Mr. Neale's command of the facts of early Charch History is m^eU known, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
and striking Children's Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least snccessftil eflbrt." — OuartUan. 
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NEALE.— Evenings at Sackville College. 18mo., cL, 28. 

CoKTXNTs.— S. Thomas, and Kingr GondophoroB— The Storm on Lake 
Wener— The Burial of Raymond— The Relief of Antwerp, 1023— The North- 
side Pit, 1851, &c. 

NEALE.— Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 
History. 28. 6d. 

CovTKNTS :— The Siege of Omnra— The Wolf of the Spessart Wold— The 
Challenge of Lucius— The Circus of Gaza— The Supper of S. Spiridion, &c. 

NEALE. — The Followers of the Lord; Stories from 
Church History. 28. 

CoMTKNTs :— The Martyrdom of S. Ketevan— The Tunny Fishers— Hie The- 
ban Legion— ^The Mountain Lights, &c. 
" Not at all behind its predecessors in interest."— ^eelMiaclfe. 

NEALE.— Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage, contain- 
ing Twenty-three Stories and Lessons for Children. 2s. 

CoNTBNTs: — ^Advent — Epiphany — Christmas — The Beacon lights — The 
Comet, &c. 

NEVINS. — Theodore, his Brother and Sisters. Edited 

by the Rev. W. Nevins. 28. 6d. 

' ' The author has introduced a great deal of general knowledge calculated to 
attract and permanently to fix itself upon the young mind." — CrUie, 

NORTHWODE PRIORY.— A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 
author of "Everley." Fcp. 8?o., lOs. 6d. 

" Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren Joy." 

OUR CHRISTIAN CALLING ; or Conversations with my 
Neighbours on what their calling as Christians is, and what 
it requires from them. By the author of " Sunlight in the 
Clouds." 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

OUR DOCTOR, AND OTHER TALES OF KIRKBECK. 
By the author of " Tales of a London Parish." 6s. 

** Written with good taste and elegance, with feeling, piety, and simplicity; 
the dialogue is sustained with spirit, the descriptive parts are graphically told, 
and the tales are wrought up with artistic pow&e.**— English Review, 

THE OWLET OF OWLSTONE EDGE: his Travels, his Ex- 
perience, and his Lucuhrations. By the author of " S. An- 
tholin's," &c. Fcap. 8vo., with a beautiful Steel' Engrav- 
ings Fourth edition, Ss. 6d. 

*' Home truths, and will give useAil hints to the msjorily of clergymen's 
wives." — OuartUan, 
14 
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PAGET.— Tales of the Village. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 
A new edition, in one yoL, 5s. Gd. 

CoNTBNTs :— The Church's Ordinances— Fruits of Obedience— Friendly Dis- 
cnssion— Youthful Trials— Forms and Formularies — The Way of the World— 
The Way of the Church, &c. 

PAGET.— -MiLFoaD Malvoisin; or. Pews and Pewholders. 

28. 

Giving an account of the Origin and Evil Effects of Pews or distinction of 
Persons in the House of Gon. 

PAGET.— S. Antholin's ; or, Old Churches and New. New 
edition, Is. 

A lesson to modem Church Builders on the erection of cheap churches, and 
advocating the restoration of our ancient churches in a good and substantial ' 
way. 

PAGET.— The Warden of Berkingholt. 6s. ; cheap edi- 
tion, 2s. 8d. 

'* Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
involve." — English Review. 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the " Tales of a London 
Parish.'' In a packet, Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS :~Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefe; There*s a Skeleton in every Housej Christian Flower's Story; My 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

PEARSON.— Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 
G. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 

Contents :— Alice Mannering, or the Poor in Spirit; Mrs. Clifton, or the 
Mourner; Edward Barton, or the Meek; Edith Leslie, or Hungering after 
Righteousness ; Mr. Harcourt, or the Merciful ; Rose Archer, or the Pure in 
Heart; Rebecca Smithers, the Peace-maker; Herbert Leslie, or Persecution 
for Righteousness' sake. 

POOLE.— Sir Raoul de Broc and his Son Tristram. A 
Tale of Sacrilege of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. 
G. A. Poole. 28. 

PRISONERS OF CRAIGM ACAIRE. A Story of the « '46." 

Edited by the author of " The Divine Master.'' Is. 

" a Tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient sufRering 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the liyes of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in Heaven.*'— 
Pre/ace, 

RAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, including the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 
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ROCKSTRO.— Stokies on the Commandments. The Second 
Table : " My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. S. 
Bockstro. Is. 6d. cloth, and in a packet. 

CowTKNTi :— The Drummer-Boys, or the Law and the Promise ; Walter 
Milligan and his Cousin Franlc, or the Law of the Sixth Commandment ; 'Hie 
i ^Mwg Far^, or the Sin of Dinah j The Little Choristers, or Is it Fan: ? The 
Two Sailor Boys, or Sins of the Tongue ; The " Friends of Freedom," or tha 
Factory Strike. 

[See Hill's Stories on the First Table, page 29.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 

*' We nnst here take leare of the anthor, greatly commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is fQled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true and noble 
. thoughts.**— £ce/ef<a«h>. 

RUTH LEVISON; or, Working and Wailing. A Tale. 
CJloth, Is. 6d. ; paper. Is. 

SAMUEL : a Story for Choristers. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A TAle of a Chorister in a country choir, contidning a sketch of the Church's 
work in a village, and th^ influence of Church teaching under the severest 
misfortunes. 

S. ALBAN'S ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 
** The Divine Master." Fcap. 8vo., Ss. 
Intended to illustrate the working of the Church among the Middle Qasise?:. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. By the author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Second edition, 3s. 6d. 

STONE.—- Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of *• God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 

Is. 6d. 

Intended to show in a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spoken with 
a view to elude the rigid truth or deceive others, is a falsehood in the sight 

of OOD. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 
2s., in a packet or bound. 

No. 1. Deceit and Dishonesty.— S. «* Proper Pride."— 3. Fine Clothes.— 
4. Mischief.making. 

** Exhibit, hi their character and little hints of domestic economy and 
scenery, considerable, and perhaps practised powers." — Chriatian Remem- 
brancer, 

" Four excellent Stories, both instructive and amuRing, whether read by 
young domestics, or by those further advanced in M^."— Gentleman'' t Magazine. 

STORY OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood," wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 
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SUMMERLEIGH MANOR; <3-, Brothers and Sisters. A 
Tale. Fcp. 8to. 4s. 

** It has been the ol^ect of the author of this very well- written tale>to show 
the gradual derelopment of character in the children of a large flEunily, and 
how the small incidents in the small world of childhood, the opportunities of 
good there offered, and the temptations to evil, have an influence, not only 
on the passing hour, but on the fiir off fixture : and in the pursuit of this ob- 
ject he has been very successftQ. The style is easy and unaffected, and the 
portraiture good, and the instruction to be gathered from it of a high ord^r. 
It eminently deserves to be successftil.'* — Oxford Herald. 

" Done extremely well, and we are confident will please all readers whom 
literary pedantry has not rendered indifferent to the charms of simplicity and 
natural elegance. The charm consists in the ease and grace of dialogue, and 
the amiable and afllectionate spirit by which it is pervaded.'*— i^eio Quarterly 
Review. 

SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. 28. 

Contents :— I. The Dutiful Daughter Rewarded. II. The dealings of Gop 
through a lifetime. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 
" Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
" Reveals by the help of a skilfhl and powerful hand, directed by deep re- 
ligious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London hides ttova the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about."— TFc«< of England Conservative. 

TREVANAN COURT. A Tale. By E. A. B., author of 
« The Neglected Opportunity," &c., &c. Ss. 6d. 

"The characters are very ably drawn, and we know not which most to ad- 
mire, the touching resignation of Lord Trevanan, the dutifulness and sub- 
mission of his son, or the patience of Bertha Granville under her husband's 
downward career. . . . We cordially recommend the book."— JoAn Bull. 

TUTE.— The Champion of the Cross : An Allegory. By the 
Rev. J. S. Tute. 2s. 6d. 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or. Home in" this World. By the author 

of " The Heir of Redclyffe." Third edition, 6s. 
' ** A great advance in force and breadtii ; in variety of character and depth of 
interest and simple pathos. The spirit aud teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great satisfaction to be able to set before young readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability."— (?u«r<iian. 

** Nothing can be finer than the herohie ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet fUll of deep feeling 
and true religion ; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty.**— Christian Re- 
membrancer. 

VIDAL. — Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 
Vidal, author of « Tales of the Bush,'' <* Cabramatta," &c. 

Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS :— John Salter; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage.— Three Neigh- 
bours; or, the Envying of others, &c. 

VIDAL. — ^HoME Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. 3s. 

** By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the moat part says it we]l."~(7uar. 
dian, 
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VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 1 s. ; cloth, 1 s. 6d. 

An Allegforyoffheseaoflife'wlih its waves and tides, ripples and storms 
and each Sdol in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilol^ chart, &c. 

WILBRAHAM.— The Loyal Heart, and other Tales for 

Boys. Translated from the German. By Frances M. 

Wilbraham. "With Engravings. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. 

cloth ; in a packet, 2s. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or. Trust in l^vi- 

dence— The Yoong Robinson Cmsoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 

St. Doming^o. 

WAS IT A DREAM ? or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking— and 
The New Churchyard ; or, Whose [will be the First 
Grave? By the author of "Amy Herbert." Is. 6d.; 
paper, Is. 

WILFORD.— The Master of Churchill Abbots, and 
HIS Little Friends. By Florence Wilford. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

" The narrative is chiefly of an educational character, and is intended to ex- 
hibit what may be accomplished by a firm and steady principle, founded on a 
deep reverence for Christian truth as embodied and exhibited in the Church. 
We gladly give our cordial approval of this tale."— C/crteo; Journal. 

*' A capital story for young children. The writer has shown an aptitude for 
composition and description wliich will help her to success in a higher class of 
fiction than this.** — Literary Churchman, 

WILFORD.— Play and Earnest. A Tale. Price 5s. 

YORKE. — Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. By H. Yorke. With engravings. Cloth, or 
separately in a packet, 2s. 



BIOQRAPHY- 



ALLESTREE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Church in 1649. 
By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

BONNELL (The Life of James), Accountant-General of 
Ireland in 1690 ; showing forth his Christian Character in 
his Dealings with all Men, his Devout Life, his Meekness, 
his Self-Control, Habits of Private Prayer, his Devotional 
Books, &c. 2s. 6d. 

"No more admirable subject could have been found; eminently calculated 
to excite or improve, in those who read it, the spirit of practical pie^, for which 
he was distinguished.**— Jfonunj" Pott, 

BONIFACE (The Life of S.), Apostle of Germany in the 
Eighth Century. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford, 2s. 6d. 
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BRECHIN.— A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy 
Death of Helen Inglis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require " some great thing to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every day life, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done firom the love of God and in His faith and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 

DEACONS, Short History of some Deacons in the Church. 

. ^ By the author of " Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." Is. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs:— S.Stephen; S. Laurence; S. Romanus; S. Vincent; S.Ephremi 
S. Benedict ; Alcuin ; Nicholas Feirar. 

" A delightful volume : the general tone of the book is thoroughly aod health, 
fully Catholic, many of the suggestions are most valuable.'*— fn^/teA Review, 

FERRAK (The Life of Nicholas), Citizen of London in 1612. 
Abridged from the Memoir by Dr. P. Peckard, 1790; 

fiving an Account of his wonderful Ability and Piety in 
ituations of great Worldly Responsibility, of his Ordina- 
tion as Deacon, and Retirement to establish the House of 
Little Gidding. 2s. 6d. 
FOUR XE ARS OF PASTORAL WORK ; being a Sketch of 
the Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John 
Rees Hughes, late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Rune- 
ton Holme, Norfolk ; with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. 
Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., Ss. 6d. 
** Is a sunple record of the unobtrusive life of a true and fEdthful English 
Priest, whose history in the eyes of men contains perhaps nothing worthy of 
note, precisely because he did so devotedly give himself up to the (so-called) 
common-place duties of a country cui9.te.**^Ecele8iaatic. 

" This is one of a class of books which we would gladly see increased among 
us, and which we believe to be much better calculated to have a benefidaU 
and practical influence than many of the works which are recommended to, 
and studied by, young men preparing for Holy Orders. It is a work which no 
earnest person can read without interest and profit." — English Churchman. 

** We heartily thank Mr. Wray for one of the most charming and instructive 
works we have for a long time perused." — Churchman** Companion. 

HEYGATE. — Memoir of John Aubonb Cook, :B.A., Vicar 
of South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate, M.A. Price Is. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s.; in a packet, 
/2s. : wrapper, Is. 

CoNTBNTs :— Phocas, the Christian Gardener; Zita, the Christian Maidser- 
vant; The Poor Man of Anderlecht; S. Alphage, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
The Martyr Pradtents ; S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and his Mother. 

*' Written in a good spirit, and gives a view of some of the by-paths and 
quiet nooks of Christian antiquity wliich are too often overlooked." — Literarp 
Churchman, 

LAUD (The Life of William), Archbishop of Canterbury, and 

Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 

Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

" In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 

be to be revered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 

virtues, and on whose judgment therefore we can rely."— Oxford Herald. 

"The most important instalment of tliis series."— CAri«Ma» Remembrancer, 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT REVEREND FA- 
THER IN GOD, PATRICK TORRY, D.D., late Bishop 
of S. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale. Demy 8yo., with Portrait of the late 
Bishop, 10s. 

^ ** Mr. Neale cannot bnt command fhe attention of his readers by a rigorous 
and Inminous style, and a wann and genial interest in tbe snl^ect.** — ScoUiah 
Ecclesiastical Journal. 

" Most important, in the way of recording an important chapter in our own 
history, are the details on the life and fortunes cl the Scotch C!ommuBion 
Office and the S. Andrew's Prayer Book." — Christian Remembrancer. 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the Rev. 
W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 5b. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Idfe of Bishop Andrewes, Is. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Bishop Bull, gd. Life of Bishop Wilson, U. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

LIVES OF EMINENT RUSSIAN PRELATES. 2s. 6d. 

Nikon, S. Demetrius, and Michael. With an Introduction on the History, 
Geography, and Religious Constitution of Russia, as well as of the Russian 
Church, which has from the very first remained a portion of the Greek or 
Eastern Division of the Catholic Church. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Origen of Alexandria— S. 
Cyprian — S. Gregory Thaumaturgus — S. Dionysius.-r-S. 
Gregory Nazianzen — S. Cyril — S. Ephrem of Edessa. By 
the author of ** Tales of Kirkbeck.*' Ss. 

" Distinguished by the care and attention to authorities, the beautiful spirit 
and the delightful style, which have rendered the former volumes so generally 
popular."— Otuirdian. 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 

Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, Bold, Jolly. 6d< 

Third Series: Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, 
Raffles, Exmouth, lod. 

Fourth Series : Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John Evelyn. Nearlff 
ready, 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. A. SUCKLING, with Corre- 
spondence. By the Rev. I. Williams. New Edition, fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

** A well-defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these Iftfcer days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge.*'— (TiMirvban. 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The), By the Rev. S, 
Fox. Cloth 2s. 6d.; paper cover. Is, 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. James j S. Barnabas j S. Timothy • 
S. Polycarpi S. Ignatius j S. Clement j S. Irenaeus: S. Dionysiuss S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. . ^ » ««-" 

"Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending Li- 
brary : what we want in the Upper daises of our National Schools."— ^ii^/mA 
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POETRY. 

ATHANASIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. By k Fellow of a 

College. Price 28. 

*' The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical nund. His tone 
revyds his deep sympathy with antiquity. His style of thought and versifica- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Keble." — Owirdian. 

BELL. — The Rural Album, containing Descriptive and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. 6yo., ds. 

BENN.—The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With 
other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 
3s. 6d. 

CovTKNTs :— The Soldier's Prayer j Phylactery; The Warning; The Four 
Angels ; The Gathering of the Saints. 

BENN. — Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. 2s. 

" There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the He- 
brews. The * Grave of Saul* would be creditable to any one, and there are 
other poems equally striking and melodious.** — Guardian. 

BLACK.— Memorialia Cordis : Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Rev. C. J. Black. 28. 6d. 

CoNTKNTS :— To the Memory of W. Archer Batler j The Tomb of Swift j The 
Famine of 1847; Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Getibsemane; 
&c., &c. 

BOURNE.— Thoughts upon Catholic Truth. A Volume 
of Poems. By the Rev. L. Bourne. 28. 6d. 

" Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard in fnith and 
love which is in Christ Jesus.'*— 2 Tim. i. 13. 

BRAUNE.— The Persone of a Toun; The First Book, 
By George Martin Braune. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

*' The character of a parish priest described by Chaucer four hundred years 
ago, is suited, in every respect but its archaic language, to describe the requi- 
sites of the same function in the present day. It is true that the character 
drawn by our ancient master of song was in stem contrast to the vices and 
ignorance of the clergy of his day ; yet in the worst times of the Church there 
was many a faithful minister of religion who strove, to the best of his know* 
'ledge, to perform his duty. Some such person Chaucer had in his mind when 
he composed his eulogy on the ' Persone of a Toun.* The perusal of it led me 
to consider the beauty of the Christian character with regard to my own pro- 
fession. I resolved to delineate the same in verse, and I adopted the metre 
and a modification of the language of Spenser, as a mean between the times 
of Chaucer and our own."— Pre/ace. 

CHILD AND THE ANGEL. A Ballad. By the author of 
" The Daily Life of a Christian Child," &c. 6d. 
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Preseni Books — Poetry. 

DAKEYNE.— The Sword, and the Cboss. By the Bev. 
J. O. Dakeyne. 2s. 6d. 
"Commend themaelvea to the reader more by their spiritaal import, yet 
thcj are not wanting in passages of considerable force and beauty.** — Mornings 

FOBt. 

DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, in 
which the duties of each day in a child's life are set 
forth. 6d. ; on a sheet, Id. 

EDMONSTONE.— Devotional Keflections : in Verse. 
Arranged in accordance with the Church Calendar. By 
Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. Fcap. Svo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

'* A Text is taken for each Sunday and Holy Day, luid to that a devotioitBl 
reflection is appended. Should the reader on the days which the Church directs 
to be Icept holy find his thouflrhts engaged hj a suitable subject, my object is 
gamed.'*— Pr^octf. , 

EVANS.— Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of "Tales of the 
Ancient British Church." In the Press. 

GOODRICH.— Claudia : the Days of Martyrdom. A 

Tale. By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and unaffected. It con. 
tuns a faithftd picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its tone 
of feeling, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Christ.*'— Or/ord Herald. 

GRANDFATHER'S CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d. 

A true Tale of a little boy who always kept tn mind the Saviour's Love and 
Presence. 

** Simply and touchingrly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young cWd.**—Si^olk Herald. 

HAWKER.— Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. 
R. S. Hawker. 2s. 6d. 

*' Peculiar originality : a profound and concentrated haUt of thought and 
expression."— P/y mow** Herald. 

" Correct and elegant." — Oentleinan*8 Magazine. 

** Written to solace the author's own feelings. The reader who takes up the 
echoes in search of the same calm temper of mind, will not be disappointed." 
—Eccleeiaatic. 

HOPKINS.— PiETAS Metrica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
Incumhent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 2s. 6d. 
CoNTKNTS :— Love and Worship ; The Christian Graces; Nathaniel; Lent; 
The Beacon; The Sea Shell; AfElictionj Where are the Nine? The Eternal 
Country, &c., &c. 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTIVE; for the 
Use of Schools. By the author of '* The Baron's Little 
Daughter." 2d. 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 
**The Baron's Little Daughter." cloth, Is; paper, 6d.; 
cheap edition. 3d. 
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T. HYMNS FOR CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By a Lady. 3d. 

f HYMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN; on Church, School, 
Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 

ji 

i HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. By the author 
of ** Margaret, the Martyr of Antioch." 2s. 6d. 

V Contains 114 Hymns on Re]ig;ious and Natural Sutijects : such as Walking 
, in a Parent's Sight, Contentment, Questions and Thoughts about the Stars, 

I The little Pilgrim, The Martyr Stephen, The Comforter, Many Flowers, Chiis- 
' tian Heroism, &c. 

KEN.— Pbepabatioms for Death. * Being Selections from 
the Poems of Bishop Ken. 2s. 

Contents :■— The Miser; Nowj Days Numbered; Conscience; Time to be 
Improved; The Baptism; The Yoke Easy; The Shortness of life; Death; 
Resurrection; The World Renounced; Tbe Tempter Vanquished; The State 
of Separation ; &c. 

LAST SLEEP OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 6d. ; on a 
sheet, Id. 

"Very touchingly wAtUai,**— English Reniew, 

LEE. — Poems. By the Kev. Frederick George Lee. Second 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs : — Field Flowers ; Netley Abbey ; Kind Words ; Ruins of Thebes ; 
Woodchester ; The Martyrs of VIenne; Geraldiue; 8. Thomas the Martyr; S. 
Angrustine, &c. 

LITTLE ANNIE; or, Michaelmas Day. By the author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 

An account in yerse of a little Girl, who by her example and earnestness 
brought her sinning brother to repentance and amendment. 

LORAINE.— Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 48. morocco. 
" Evidences rearj considerable poetic powers."— £cefe«ia«^. 

LYRA SANCTORUM ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. Edited 
by the Rev. W. J. Deane. 3s. 6d. 

" We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure ; it is agreeably sig- 
niflcant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are smgularly elegant and impressiye." — Morning 
Pott. 

MAGN AY.— Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New 
edition, with additions. Ss. 6d. 
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MARGARET, The Martte op Antioch: an Olden Tale, 
in Verse. 28. 6d. cloth ; Is. 6d. wrapper. 

" For combined beauty of coinposition, typography, and illustration, we will 
venture to pronounce ' Margaret,' tvea In this day of handsome books, un- 
rivaUed.'*— fcc/enVu/tc. 

MORAL SONGS. By the author of '* Hymns for Little 
Children.'' With Engravings. 8d.; cloth, Is.; school 
edition, 3d. 

MOTHER'S EASTER OFFERING (The). By the author 
of " The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 

A Tale in Verse of God*s chastening hand in the death of young children, 
and the mother's submission. 

NARRATIVE HYMNS FOR* VILLAGE SCHOOLS. By 
the author of *' The Baron's Little Daughter." 3d. Set 
to Music, fcp. 4to., 2s. 6d. 

NEALE. — Hymns for the Sick. By the Rev. J. M. 
Neale. 6d. ; cloth. Is. 
Intended to set before the Sick and SufOering some of those sources of 
*' strong consolation " which it has pleased God to lay up for them. 

NEALE. — Hymns for Children. 3d. each Series, or bound 
together. Is. 

Fhrst Series : Hymns for the Days of the Weelc, Hours, and Holy Davs. 
Sec(Mid Series: Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, Piivileget, 
and Festivals. 
Third Series : Hynms chiefly for ttie Saints* Days. 

NEALE. — Lays and Legends of the Church in Enqland, 
•2s. 6d. 

NEALE.— Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. 3d. 

OLD WILLLAM ; or, the Longest Day. By the author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
ATale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

ORLEBAR.— Christmas Eve and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Cuthbert Orlebar. is. 
CoNTBN'TS :— Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Song; My Sister Laura; The 
Cradle ; The Eagle ; The Wife ; The Autumn Walk, &c. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. In 
Two Parts, 6d. each. 

Fart I. The Creation; The Temptation; Cain and Abel; Enoch; The Axle ; 
The Dove; Abraham's Sacrifice; Isaac and Rebekah; Esau, Jacob, Rachel, 
Joseph, Jacob, Moses, &c. Part II. Sul^ects firom Moses to David. 

RUSSELL.-— Lays Concerning the Early Church. By 
the Rev. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :— S. John's Torture; S. Ignatius; The Thundering lAgion ; The 
Martyr's Funeral; The Council of Nice; S. Ambrose, &c. 
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SONNETS AND VERSES, from Home and Parochial Life, 
By H. K. C. 28. Gd. 

The greater part of the present volume received seven yean ago the im- 
primatur of the author of the «* Christian Year." 

Among its contents we have Moonlight on the Sea; The Lark's Complaint ; 
Primroses at Night j Tavistock Abbey; Dovedale: Revisiting the Sea; The 
Chancel; Bamham Sands, &c. 

SUNDAY/ A Poem. By the Rev. P. Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Thorverton, Devon. 4d. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 
Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

" Applying the spiritaal sense of the Commandments in simple verse.*' — 
English Review, 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., Ss. 

Contents :— Trust in the Lord ; Infant Imurtning ; Flowers in Church in a 
Withered Leaf; The Whole Armour of God ; The Christmas Tree; The Last 
Day in the Year, &c. 

TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes. By the Rev. J. S. Tute. 
First Series, 38. 

TUTE. — Holy Times and Scenes. Second Series, 3s.' 

On Kirkdale Abbey ; Chuvch Bells; the Great Festivals; Providence; The 
Martyrs; the Lily ; the Fall of Angels, &c. 

VERSES. By a Country Curate. 4s. 

This work contains Fifty-six Translations firom the Ancient Hymns by S. 
Ambrose, S. Gregory, Prudentius, &c., with Thirty-three Original Poems, 
Hymns, Carols, Songs, &c. 

WARING.— Annuals and Perennials; or. Seed-time and 
Harvest. By ,C. M. .Waring. Demy 8vo., beautifully 
Illustrated by Macquoid, 5s. 

Verses for every Sunday In the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects, Annual 
m their Use. Perennial in their Antiquity. 

WIGLESWORTH. — The Seven Cobporal Works op 
Mercy. By Miss E. Wiglesworth, author of " The Daily 
Life of a Christian Child." With Illustrations. Price 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— The Altar. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
author of the *♦ Cathedral," 58. 
Ttiis work consists of Meditations in Vcnrse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to correspondkig parts of the 
Passion of our Lord. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales, 



SMALLER TALES AND REWARD BOOKS. 

ANNANDALE ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A Welsh 
Tale. 2d. 

BELL AIKS. — Steength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 
18mo., 4d. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done by l^ind and 
cealonB ministerial watchAihiess and 8aperintendence.'*~Cferica/ Journal. 

BELLAIRS.— An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. 6d. 

BETTY COBNWELL AND HER GRANDCHILDREN; 
or, the Path of Obedience. 6d. 

BROTHER'S SACRIFICE (The) ; or, a Soldier's Generosity 
Rewarded. 2d. 

BUNBURY. — The Sunday of the People in France. By 
the Abb^ MuUois, Chaplain to the Emperor of France. 
Translated by Miss Bunbury. 4d. 

Origrinally written for the use of the workmen of France, to Induce a bettw 
miderstanding and observance of the Sunday. 

BUNBURY.— I AM 80 Happy; or, the Reward of Sorrow 
borne Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 21st Thousand. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Lost One Found. A true Story of the 
Baptism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 4d. 

BUNBURY.— Silent John. A short Story on the good result 
of meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the 
well-known picture of that subject. 3d. 

BUNBURY.— The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 
By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 4d. 
A story of the union between the Saxons and Normans. 

CAT AND HER KITTENS (The) 5 a Fable on Disobedience 
and Mischief. 2d, 

CHARLOTTE DREW'S PINCH. 6d. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal eflTects of the first step in disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions aA school. 
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CHILD'S MISSION (The) ; a True Tale of the influence of A 
very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her mo- 
ther from Sin to Holiness. 2d. 

CHORISTER'S FALL (The). 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister whose vanity led him to fall, bat who was enabled to 
rejoice in the illness which broagrht him to repentance. 

CHURCH CATECHISM (The). With the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d. ; on tinted paper and gilt edges, Is. 

CHURCHYARD GARDENING. By the author of "The 
Bishop's Little Daughter." 4d. 

CONSOLATION ; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer in 
Absence. By the author of " Gentle Influence." 4d. , 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. 9d. each 
part. Parts I. and II. in a vol., cloth. Is. 6d. ; III. and 
IV., ditto. Is. 6d. 

Part I. Dialc^rues on Diligrence and Thoughtfalness in Hoasehold Work ; 
on Good Thoughts; Sunday at Church; Doing our Duty, not Choosing it; 
Self-Control ; Dlyidhig our Time ; the Seasons, with Hymns. 

Part II. Conversations on Dress and Keeping to our Church, or Good out 
of Evil; Easter- tide; The Old Farm-house; Bearing Reproof; Sheep-shear- 
ing ; and the Lessons in Scripture firom Sheep. 

Part III. The New Church; The Stcvy of Ambrose Heme, and English 
Church Teaching; The First Situation; The New School and Consecration; 
Christian Duties; The Flowers of the Field; Howto bear Losses. 

Part IV. Dialogues on Golfs ordering all things; Ill-natured speaking; 
Bearing little trials well ; Not thinking much ot ourselves ; Being prepared to 
die; Our holiness not our own; Distraction and inattention; Drawing good 
from all we see. 

DATS PLEASURE (A) ; or, the Consecration of the District 
Church. By the author of " Susan Carter." 4d. 

DISHONESTY, and the Loss of Character which follows it. 
By the author of "The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

DUMB BOY (The); showing how, though Dumh, he felt the 
influence of our Holy Religion. 2d. 

EASY TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With En- 

gravings, and in large Type. 6d.; coloured, Is. 

John's IMsobedience ; Fanny's Birthday; Little Maiy'sFaU; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour; The Lost Child; The Torm Frock; &c. 

EDWARD TRUEMAN. 6d.; cloth, Is. 

A Tale, to show that the best and kindest people fall into mistakes and fUse 
impressions, and that we must not on that account indulge revengeful or un- 
kind feelings, but " believe always for the best." 
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FAIR AND THE CONFIRMATION (The); a Lesson to 
thoughtless yillage girls on lightly treating God's holy- 
ordinance. 6d. 

FLORA AND HER CHILDREN; a Tale for Young Child- 
ren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 4d. 

FLOWER.— A Day's Misfoetunes, or Try Again; or, 
the Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the 
Rev. W. B. Flower. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Little Willie the Lame Boy ; a Story on 
the Benefits of Education. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Rose Eglinton ; or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT, &c. For Little Children. In a 
neat box, or bound in cloth. Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. Lacy; or, The Violet.— 2. Alice; or, The Daisy.— 3. Maiy; or. The Sun. 
flower. — 4. Rachel ; or. The Strawberry Blossom. — 6. Crocuses ; or. The Field 
of Flowers.— 6. Lilies j or. Light in Darkness. — 7. Heart's Ease ; or. Chamber 
of Peace.— 8. TU§ Orphan's Home.— 9. Christmas Tide; or, The Word of a 
Kkig.— 10. The Foundling. 

FORSAKEN (The). Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panion. By the author of " Trevanan Court." 4d. 

FRIENDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peace 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GABRIEL'S DREAM AND WAKING. By the author of 
" The Chamois Hunter," " The Gtoss-bearer," &c. 6d. 

GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS (The) ; or, the Church 
of Cheist in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6d. 

GRESLEY.— The Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY (The).— A Packet of Six. Tales, containing 
Six Different Wavs of Spending a Half-Holiday. By the 
author of " Gentle Influence." In a Packet. 6d. 
The Good Daughter; Usefulness; Charles Withnell; Mischief; Kindness; 

Self Denial. 

HANNAH AND ALICE; or, Neatness of Dress. 3d. 

HARRIET AND HER SISTER; or, the First Step in De- 
ceit. 6d. 

HENSLOW.— John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By 
Mrs. J. S. Henslow. 4d. 

HEYGATE.— Ellen Meyrick ; a Story on' False Excuses. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 4d. 
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HILL.-— Stobies on the Commandments. The First Table : 

" My Duty towards God." By the Rev. G. Hill, M.A. Is* 

The Needle Case, or Forgetting: God ; The Idolater, or the Lore of Money j 

The Christeningr, or taking the Name of Christ j A Sunday at DeepweU, or 

the Due Observance of the Lord's Day. . 

[See Rockstfo's Stories on the Second Table, at page 16.] 

HONOR DELAFONT; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, and 
its Answer. By the author of <* Sunsetting." 6d. 

HOW TO BE A MARTYR ; a Story for S. Stephen's Day. Id. 

ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus : 
showing how Choristers should conform themselves to that 
pattern. 6d. 

S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY; or, The Martyrdom 
of Will. 6d. 

LEGEND OF S. CHRISTOPHER (The) j or. What Master 
shall I Serve? Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panion for November, 1859. 3d. 

LITTLE COMFORTER (The), and other Tales. Thirteen 
Stories for Children. 32mo. In cloth together, or sepa- 
. rately in paper. 

LITTLE LACE GIRL (The); a Tale of Irish Industry. By 
the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

LITTLE WALTER, THE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. 

A Tale, to show the great importance of each one*s individual example fbr 
f^ood or for evil. 

LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d. 

'* Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
delighted they are to have a little garden of their ovm. These facts are taken 
advantage of to teach much religious truth. The writer is well aequaioted 
with gardening, and makes its incidents teU upon the purpose of the story." 
— Clerical Journal. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With 
Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

Contents :— The Little Herd Boy; The Sensible Elephant; The Starling; 
Sleep and Death; The Wooden Leg; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pearl. 

LONDON PRIDE; or, the Account and Effects of a Visit to 
the Great City. 3d. 

LUCY FORD ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 2d. 

LUCY PARKER ; or, the true value of regular, self-denying • 
Service to God and Man. 6d. 
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MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This is an answer 
to a little 'Girl's question, '^If I were a Sister of Mercy, 
should I have no J ewels ?" 6d. 
Under the form of allegory, the Jewels and Talents entmsted to each Chris- 
tian to preserye pore and bright against the King's coming are represented. 

MARGARET HUNT ; or, the Patient and Forgiving School- 
Girl. By the author of «« The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD j or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON} or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 2d. 

MAURICE FAVELL; a Story of the Reform of Chutch 
Music in a Village. 3d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER; or, the Influence of the Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. ; cloth Is. 

MIDSUMMER DAY; or. The Two Churches where Daily 
Prayers were said. 3d. 

MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited by the author of *' Gentle 
Influence." 6d. 

Is the plain nnvamished Nanatiye, or Journal, of a yoimg and well edu- 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far West, Macomb, 
nUnois, U.S. 

" Genuine Letters by a jroong female Emigrant : are very acceptable as the 
portraitmre of the feelings of a person placed in an entirely novel position, and 
influenced by high moral and rdiglous feelings." — Oitford Herald, 

MILMAN —The Mystery of Mabking j or, Christian Re- 
sponsibility. 6d. ; cloth, lOd. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Loan and Saviour in themselves. 

MIRRORS (The) ; a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our Loan's parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are bat the pictures or emblems. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES ; or. the folly of going out 
of our own sphere of Duty. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 4d. 

MONRO.— Annie's Grave ; or, More than Peeling Required 
in True Religion. By the Rev. E, Monro. 4d. 

MONHO.— Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 4d. 

MONRO.— Mary Cooper; or. Choosing One's Own Path in 
Life. 4d. 
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MONRO. — The Cottage in the Lane ; or the Sad Efifecto 
of Indecision of Character. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Dbuneard's Boy; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Railroad Boy ; or. True Peace in Suffering. 
4d. 

MONRO.— Midsummer Eve. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

A Tale of the fidelity of a joxmg girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her iofluence for good on the flather and others. 

MONRO.— Tales for the Million. 

1. Dick, the Haymaker. 4d. 

2. Walter, the Convict. 4d. 

3. Edward Morris ; or. Cottage Life. 2d. 

4. The Tale of a Cotton Gown : Manchester Life. 4d. 

MY CHRISTMAS HOME : an Old Man's Sketch. 6d. 

MY DREAM. A true account of a Dream of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart,' needed for 
all to see God. 4d. 

NEALE.— Erick's Grave; or, how a. faithful Russian Servant 
laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman of 
Lake Erie ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning 
Ship. — The Plague of 1665 at Eyam, in Derbyshire, 
and how it was met. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross of Constantine. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Legend of S. Dorothea, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, of CsBsarea. 4d. 

NEALE.— The"^Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop; and. The Death of Julian the Apostate Em- 
peror, a.d. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced 
his Christian Faith. 4d. 

NEGLECTED -OPPORTUNITY (The). 6d. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; or, the Two Fortune 
Tellers. By the author of « Willie Grant." 8d. 

a Tale for vUlaere girls, of encouragement to persevere in the course of true 
reUgion, and to find in that the best way to be nseftU and happy. 
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NINE. SHILLINGS A WEEK; or. How Rachel Down kept 
House. 6d. 

OLIVE LESTER, 6d. 

The account ef the struggle of a poor lame orphan in her endeavour to do 
her duty amidst the diflElculty of a careless and irreligious family. 

PAGET.— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or, How 
the YateahuU Boys enjoyed that Day. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 4d. 

PAGET. — Beating the Bounds j its Religious Meaning and 
Origin, as taught at YateshuU. 4d. 

PAGET. — Hallowmas Eve; or, a Conyersation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d. 

PAGET.— How to be Useful and Happy ; a Few Words 

of Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. 2d. 

• 

PAGET. — The Singers ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Wake ; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
YateshuU Church was kept. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Bonfire; or, How the Fifth of November 
was kept at YateshuU. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the « Seven Corporal 

Works of Mercy." 6d. 

An Allegory, representing the narrow way to everlasting life as the path 
trod by our Blessed Lord. 

PATTIE GRAHAM ; or, School Trials, Learning, and Bene- 
fits. 2d. 

PEARSON.— Hugh ; or, the Influence of Cfifistian Art By 
the Rev. H. D. Pearson. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents : show- 
ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even by a Little Child. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Sibyl Marchant; or, The Strengthening and 

Refreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 

** An interesting and edifying story. It will impress a revereont apptedation 
of the blessings of Holy Commonicn." — English Ckurchman, 
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PEAKSON.— Old Oliver Dale. 4d. 

A Tale of the example and inflnence of an old man of sound religions prin- 
ciples which are shown forth in eyeiy-day walk of life throughout the village. 

PHILIP BEZANT; or, Is ReTenge Sweet? By the author 
of " Likes and Dislikes.'' Demy 18mo. 4d. 

PHCEBE; or, The Hospital. A Story of many Trials in 
Country Life. 3d. 

PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The) : 
an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 6d. 

PREPARING THE WAY ; or, the King's Workmen. An 

Advent Story. 6d. 

An Allegory, where the work of salvation giyen us to do is compared with 
the work of manual labour, and the right and wrong ways of pursuing it. 

PRIMROSES (The); or, the Duty of Elder Sisters in a 
Family. 8d. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
work. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN ; a Story of Real Life. By the author 
of "Harry and Walter." 6d. 

RAVENS (The); A Fairy Tale. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 2d. , 

READY AND DESIROUS; or, A Lent's Lessons. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 6d. 

A true Tale ; related as told hy the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of ftrtigue, danger, and/leath. at 
Copenhagen, Cknrunna, and Barossa. 

RICKARDS.— Bird-Keeping Boy (Theh or, the Lowest 
Occupation-may be sanctified to God's Service. By the 
Rev. S. Rickards. 6d. 

ROCKSTRO.— The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legend 
of Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1443. By W. S. Rockstro, 
author of " Stories on the Commandments," &c 4d. 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

A lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported by true reli- 
gious principles. 

SECRET (The) ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. By the 
author of " Susan Carter." 4d. 
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SCHOLAR'S NOSEGAY (The). Being a series of Tales and 
Conrersations on Flowers. In a neat box, or bound in 
cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. Introdaction ; the Good Shepherd and the Lily of Parity.— 2. Tlie Daisys 
or, Lovmg One Another.—S. The Violet; or. Humility.— 4. The Arum; or. 
Baptism.— 5. The Crocus ; or. The Holy Trinity in Unity. — 6. The Strawberry 
Blossom ; or. Modesty (in verse). — 7. The Dandelion ; or, Lent.— 8. The Palm ; 
or, Bearing the Cross.— ^. The Hawthorn; a Lesson for Good Friday. — 10. The 
Tulip; or, The Resurrection.— 11. The Sunflower; or. Reverence. — 12. Grass; 
or. Contentment. — IS. The Forget-me-not, and the Lesson its name implies. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1 . Feeding the Hungry. Need and Charity.— 2. Giving Drink to the Thirsty. 
The Old Man by the Well.— 3. Oothmg the Naked. EUen the Parish Child. 
—4. TaUng in the Stranger. Mary Howard.— 5. Visiting the Sick. Watching. 
—6. Visiting the Prisoner. Phcsbe and her Friend.— 7. Burying the Dead. 
Shirley Church. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Counselling the Doubtful; or, the Little Sisters of Mercy.— 2. Teaching 
the Ignorant i or, the Shepherd Boy of Aragon. — 3. Admonishing the Sinner; 
or, the Little MUk Boy.— 4. Comforting the Afflicted ; or. a Day in Bessie's 
Life.— 5. Forgiving Ipjuries; or, Nonnia the Captive.— 6. Suflfering Wrongs 
Patiently; or, the Path to Glory.— 7. Praying for Others; or, the Stozyof 
Little May. 

SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM: a Story of the Nativity 
of our Lord. 6d. 

SISTER'S CARE; or, How a very young girl took care of 
her little orphan sister. By the author of *^ Michael the 
Chorister." 6d. 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The) ; or, the Punishment of Forget- 
fulness. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. • 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesson on Cruelty to Animals. 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORY OF A PRIMROS.E; wherein is shown the Results 
of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is 
given. 2d. 

STORY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the author of 
" Amy Herbert.'* 6d. 

Containhig eight incidents in the Life of a Yuung Widow, illustrating the 
eight petitions. 
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SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d. 

A Tale of patient suffering and the influence of example of a little girl during 
a long sojourn in the Ward of a Hospital. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of the Trials she met with in 
the Silk Mills at Horton. 6d. 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which Mirth and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 6d. 

SUNSETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of hap- 
piness, peace, and contentment. 6d. 

A Tale showing the blessings of old age when it is allowed to see the flruits 
of its lAbour in bringing up its children in the nurture and admonition of tiie 
Loan. 

S. SYLVESTER'S NIGHT. 9d. 

An Allegory on the change of our condition since the fall, and the wicked- 
ness of pining at our station in this life in consequence. 

TALE OF A TORTOISE, with its Adventures ; and A Story 
OF King Alfked the Great. 2d. 

THE THREE S. STEPHEN'S DAYS. 6d. 

THE THREEFOLD PROMISE AND THE THREEFOLD 
BLESSING. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mis- 
sion Church, S. George in the East, London. 18mo. 6d. 

TOWER BUILDERS (The), and The Two Merchants. 9d. 

- Two Allegories, showing (1) how we should be built up in our Christian 
Faith i and (2) where we should lay up our treasure. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL ; or, the Power of Example. A 
Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 6d. 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Warning to Boys; showing the 
misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 
8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The); or, Charley's Escape. 6d. 

A Tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
death. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adventures of an 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

VILLAGE STORY ; a Tale of a Lacemakers' Village, and the 
good influence of the 'chief family in a Village. 6d. 
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VIOLET : a Tale for Easter-tide. By the author of « Ready 
and Desirous." 8d. 

WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

WILFORD.-^OT IN Duty. By the author of "The Master 
of Churchill Ahbots, and his Little Friends," and "Play 
and Earnest." Demy 18mo. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE; or, The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE GRANT,- or. Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 
4d. 



WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, S. Barnabas' Day. Id. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 "vols., ornamental cloth, 3s. . 



Adyent 

Christmas Day 
Epiphany 
Ash Wednesday 
Good Friday 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



S. Stephen 

S. John the Evan- 

geUst 
The Holy Innocents 
Circumcision 
Conversion of S . 

Paul 
Purification 
S. Matthias 
Annunciation 
S.Mark 
SS. Philip and James 



S. Barnabas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S. James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michael and AU 

Au^ls 
S. Luke 

SS. Simon and Jude 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday : and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d. 

1. The Young Soldiers. Part I.— ^. The Young Soldiers. Part II.— 3. Ash- 
grove Ffete.— 4. The Little Sisters.— 5. They do so in my Country.— 6. Herbert 
and Lizzie; or, the Morning Ramble.— 7. Christmas ; or, the German Fir Tree. 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
" Willie Grant j or. Honesty is the best.Pohcy." Reprinted 
from the ChurchmarCs Companion. 6d. 
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